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PREFACE. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  1874  and  1875  to  candidates  for  Honours  in  Classics 
at  the  First  Public  Examination,  upon  the  prescribed  subject 
of  'the  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology  as  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections,'  and  therefore  does 
not  profess  to  deal  with  more  than  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  wide  field  covered  by  the  Science  of  Language.  Ill  the 
course  of  my  lectures  I  was  often  met  by  the  difficulty  of 
recommending  to  pupils  any  English  text-book  that  would  give 
them  in  a  compact  and  accessible  form  the  means  of  preparing 
the  subject  for  themselves' ;  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  want  thus 
felt  might  have  been  supplied  for  our  students  by  the  Oxford 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology.  So  long  as  there  was  any 
prospect  of  help  from  that  quarter,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  come  forward.  But  Professor  Max  Miiller 
was  unable  to  spare  time  from  more  important  labours ;  and 
the  preparation  of  this  Manual  was  perforce  entrusted  to  very 
inferior  hands. 

As  to  the  educational  value  of  the  limited  area  of  philolo- 
gical study  which  is  here  surveyed,  I  am  aware  that  opinions 

^  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Peile's  '  Primer  of  Philology '  (Macmillan) 
has  provided  beginners  with  an  admirable  little  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Comparative  Philology. 
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differ.     It  is  said,  for  example,  that  a  study  of  the  forms  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words  is   a  mere  effort   of  memory,   testing 
neither  the  reflective  powers  nor  the  application  of  deductive 
method,  and  therefore   not   worth    introducing   as    a   separate 
subject  into  the  curriculum  of  study  for  Classical  Examinations 
at  Oxford.       It  might,  I  think,  be  asserted  with  equal  truth 
that,  inasmuch  as  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Inflections  o.s  read  in  the  light  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology is  essential  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  grammar  of 
those  languages,  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  that  science 
might  foirly  be  exacted  from  all  candidates  for  classical  honours. 
I  am  not  however  concei'ued  with  a  defence  of  the   study  of 
Comparative  Philology\      Its  beai'ings  upon  some  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  ethnology,  of  history,  and  of  religion 
are  too  well  known  to  require  assertion ;   and  if  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  two  or  more  languages  seems  to   carry 
the  student  but  a  little  way  towards  these  higher  regions  of  the 
science,  it  must  be  remembered   that   such   elementary  know- 
ledge, small  at  first  and  gradually   and   carefully  extended,  is 
the  only  sure   foundation   for  more    advanced   research,  with- 
out which  all  enquiry  into  higher  problems  may  lose  itself  in 
a    wilderness    of   conjecture.     I   believe  that   a   minute    study 
and  comparison  of  the  forms  of  two  such  languages  as  classical 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  of  two  or  more  among  the  languages  of 
modern   Europe,  with    a   due    comprehension    of   the   laws    of 
phonetic    change    that    have    operated    to    produce    existing 
divergences    from    common   forms,    is    the    best    possible    pre- 
paration for  an  adequate  grasp  of  any  of  the  higher  problems 
into  which  the  science  of  language  enters.     It  has  an  interest 
too   in  itself;    the   interest   of  tracing   in    different    languages 
the  divergence,  und  r  regular   processes    of   phonetic    change, 
of   words   and   forms  common   to   them   all;   the   interest   of 
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detecting  meaning  and  force  in  much  that  appears  at  first 
sight  arbitraiy  and  unmeaning;  above  all,  the  interest  of 
watching  the  life  of  a  language  and  its  perpetual  growth  and 
change  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  speak  or  have  spoken  it. 
No  apology,  I  think,  is  needed  for  any  attempt  to  lay  in  the 
minds  of  boys  or  young  men  the  foundation,  however  limited., 
of  such  a  study. 

The  airangement  which  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  has 
been  found  most  convenient  for  teaching  purposes.  In  its  main 
outlines  it  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Schleicher  in  his 
'  Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik,'  and  by  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  Germany,  if  I  may  judge  from  a  useful  little 
summary  entitled  '  Sprachwissenschaftliche  Einleitung  in  das 
Griechische  und  Lateinische,  fiir  obere  Gymnasialclassen,'  by 
Professor  Baur  of  Maulbronn\  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
names  refen-ed  to  below  as  of  leading  authority  are  (unless 
England  has  by  this  time  established  a  claim  to  Professor 
Max  Miiller)  mainly  German;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  at  present  Comparative  Philology  cannot  be  thoroughly 
studied  without  at  least  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
German  language.  But  the  best  German  philological  works 
(to  say  nothing  of  their  size  and  cost)  are  often,  from  the  very 
exhaustiveness  of  their  treatment,  only  confusing  to  beginners, 
who  require  a  smaller  array  of  facts  more  simply  and  clearly 
arranged.  And  valuable  as  are  the  translations  into  English 
of  such  works  as  Bopp's  'Comparative  Grammar,'  Curtius' 
'Principles  of  Etymologj^ '  or  'The  Verb,'  or  Schleicher's 
'Compendium,'  to  the  advanced  student  or  teacher,  they  are 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  above  the  requirements  of  the 
schoolboy  or  the  undergraduate  during  the  first  period  of  his 

1  Accessible  to  English  readers  in  a  translation  by  Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  E.  D.  Stone  (H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  1S76). 
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University  life:  to  serve  whom  is  the  less  ambitious,  but  I  trust 
not  less  useful  aim,  of  the  present  work. 

I  have  still  to  admit,  and  to  claim  indulgence  for,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  forms  necessary  for  the  illustration 
of  corresponding  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin.     But  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  second  edition  (1877)  the  work  had  the  advantage 
of  revision  (so  far  as  the   Sanskrit   forms    are   concerned)    by 
Professor  Max  Miiller ;    and  the  present  edition  has  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  supervision  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro.    Their 
united   authority   may  command  a    confidence   that  otherwise 
would  be  beyond  my  reach.     To   secure  a  uniform  system  of 
transliteration  from  Sanskrit  to  Eoman  character,  I  have  given 
below  a  Table  of  the  Devanugari  letters  with  their  equivalents 
as  employed  in  this  book.     Of  the  two  alternative  modes  of 
representing  the  'palatal'  and  'cerebral'  mutes  given  in  Pro- 
fessor Max   Mailer's  own   table,  I  had   in   the  second  edition 
adopted   that  which   represents    them    by  the   'guttural'   and 
'dental'  characters  respectively  in  a  different  type,  e.g.  k,  kh 
(guttural),  k,  kh  (palatal)  ;   t,  th  (dental),  t,  th  (cerebral) :   but 
it  now  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  more  convenient  to  follow  the 
majority  of  German  philologists  in  the  employment  of  a  uniform 
type,  and  to  represent  the  '  palatal '  mutes  by  c,  ch  (teimes),  j,  jh 
{mediae)  ;  the  '  cerebral '  mutes  by  t,  th,  d,  dh ;  and  the  palatal 
sibilant  by  q.     The  employment  of  j  in  this  connection  involves 
its   abandonment   in    Latin   words    as    the    expression    of  the 
consonantal  (semivowel)  sound  of  i,  which  corresponds  not  to 
the  palatal  7nedia  (ij,  j),  but  to  the  palatal  '  spirant '  {jj,  y) : 
and,  though   the   convenience   (as  with   u,  v)  of  two    distinct 
characters  for  two  distinct  sounds  is  thus  sacrificed,  the  mis- 
leading associations  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  j  in  e.g. 
judex  {index)  are  thereby  avoided.     As  a  representative  of  the 
Sanskrit  palatal  media,  J  retains  something  nearly  approaching 
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its  English  pronunciation.  In  column  V  of  the  table  on  p.  42 
■will  be  found  stated  the  jirobable  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
of  the  Eoman  alphabet ;  and  where  this  differs  from  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  same  letters  (as  in  the  vowels 
a,  e,  i,  u,  the  consonants  c,  g  before  e,  i,  and  the  semivowels 
j,  v),  the  Roman,  not  the  English,  pronunciation  is  presumed 
in  all  Latin  words  cited.  With  this  caution,  I  hope  that  any 
confusion  as  to  the  relation  between  the  letters  in  question 
and  the  sounds  represented  by  them,  into  which  English  usage 
might  lead  us,  may  be  avoided. 

For  corrections  and  hints  towards  the  preparation  of  this 
edition  I  have  to  thank,  among  others,  an  American  cor- 
respondent (Mr.  J.  E.  Goodrich,  BurUngton,  U.  S.  A.)  Avho 
has  pointed  out  some  typographical  errors  in  the  previous 
edition.  But  my  chief  debt  has  been  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro, 
Vice-Provost  of  Oriel  College,  who  has  most  kindly  looked 
through  the  whole  book  in  its  second  edition,  and  many  of  the 
proof-sheets  for  the  third,  and  has  favoured  me  with  many 
valuable  corrections  and  suggestions.  Some  of  these  are  acknow- 
ledged where  they  occur ;  but  their  sum-total  exceeds  the  limits 
of  due  acknowledgment.  Those  Avho  best  know  ]Mr.  Monro's 
calibre  as  a  scholar  and  philologist  will  be  most  ready  to 
believe  that  any  advantage  in  consistency,  clearness,  or  accuracy 
which  the  present  edition  may  have  over  its  predecessor,  is  due 
to  him ;  and  least  willing  to  lay  at  his  door  the  responsibility 
for  any  faults  or  inaccuracies  that  still  remain.  To  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press  I  need  only  repeat  my  thanks 
for   care  taken  and  courtesy   shown   in    all   arrangements    for 

publication. 

T.  L.  P. 

New  College,  Oxford,  1882. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Introductory. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  Avork,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  Object  of 
is  the  philological  explanation  of  the  Inflections  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  For  the  purposes,  however,  of  such  explanation  it  is 
necessary  to  presume  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  main  re- 
sults of  the  Science  of  Language  or  Comparative  Philology,  and 
with  the  terms  commonly  in  use  among  philologists ;  and  we 
must  begin  with  understanding,  (i)  the  general  classification  ef  Preliminary 
Languages,  and  the  place  in  the  history  of  human  speech  of  ^'" 
those  languages  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  viz. 
Greek  and  Latin;  (2)  the  classification  of  iSounds  and  the  letters 
by  which  they  are  represented,  and  of  the  processes  of  change 
which  sounds  have  undergone  in  human  speech ;  (3)  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  language — i.  e.  '  roots '  or  simplest  forms, 
and  formative  elements,  including  Inflections.  Into  questions 
of  the  origin  of  language,  and  the  connection  between  its  sim- 
plest discoverable  forms  and  the  ideas  expressed  by  them,  we  need 
not  enter.  Tlie  balance  between  the  two  extreme  views  of  lan- 
guage as  a  conventional^  production — a  view  based  upon  the 

1  The  view  that  language  is  'conventional,'  in  the  sense  that  people 
meet  or  ever  met  together  to  deliberate  on  the  meaning  and  changes  of 
words,  is  of  course  easily  ridiculed.  The  term,  however,  may  also  be 
applied  to  language  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  there  is  any  necessary 
connection  between  words  or  'roots'  and  the  ideas  signified  by  them,  or 
that  there  are  organic  forces  of  gi-owth  in  speech  itself  which,  by  some 
mysterious  natural  process,  without  human  aLrency,  produce  new  material 
and  alter  old.  These  ideas  exercise  a  kind  of  fascination  over  some  • 
students  of  language ;  but  it  is  reasonably  maintained  that  spoken  lan- 
guage (as  distinct  from  the  facuKy  of  language  implanted  in  man)  is  an 
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apparent  raeaninglessness  of  its  formal  elements — and  language 
as  an  organic  being,  producing  those  formal  elements  by  virtue  of 
a  mysterious  principle  of  growth  inherit  in  its  nature,  has  been 
clearly  drawn  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  those  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language ',  '  to  whose  world-wide  popularity  (it  has 
been  well  said)  Comparative  Philology  owes  its  present  position 
and  its  present  charm  : '  and  for  this  question,  with  others  that 
relate  to  the  aim  and  methods  of  Comparative  Philology,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  book  which  for  every  English 
student   of  that  science   should   be   the   avenue  by  which  he 
approaches  it.     But  we  may  examine  the  relation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words  to  each  other  or  to  Sanskrit,  or  trace  the  history  of 
varying  forms  in  any  one  language,  without  touching  such  ques- 
tions as  that  of  the  Onomatopoeic   or  Interjectional   origin  of 
human  speech  (the  '  Bow-Wow '  and  '  Pooh-Pooh '  theories  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller),  or  deciding  whether  language  arose  from 
imitations  of  cries  and  sounds  (as  it  often  does  in  the  nursery) 
or  from  exclamations  expressive  of  pleasure  or  pain  or  other 
emotions  of  mind  or  body.     The  furthest  researches  into  the 
history  of  language  and  the  utmost  possible  analysis  of  written 
or  spoken   languages   bring  us  to   certain  primitive  and   ele- 
mentary combinations   of  sounds  which  we  call   '  roots ; '    but 
we  cannot  arrive  with  any  certainty  even  at  the  ultimate  form 
of  these  roots.     The  earliest  traceable  condition  of  that  '  Indo- 


external  medium  of  communication,  learnt  in  childhood  by  mere  imitation, 
and  not  inherited  as  a  race-characteristic,  or  independently  produced  by 
each  individual  with  his  mental  and  bodily  growth.  The  acquisition  by 
each  individual  of  his  own  language  in  cljiidhood  is  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion, by  imitation  of  those  around  him,  of  a  stock  of  signs,  which  are  so  far 
arbitrary  and  'conventional,'  in  that  each  is  bound  to  the  idea  signified 
only  by  a  tie  of  mental  association,  and  not  by  any  natural  and  necessary 
connection.  'Language'  is  not  a  faculty  or  capacity,  but  a  developed 
result ;  and  the  assumption  that  man  is  gifted  at  his  birth  not  only  with 
the  capacity,  but  also  with  its  elaborated  results,  is  a  theory,  not  of  a 
Divine,  but  of  a  '  miraculous '  origin  of  speech. 

The  question  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Language  is  treated  in  a 
popular  form  by  Prof.  Whitney  in  his  'Life  and  Growth  of  Language'  (see 
especially  ch.  xiv).  He  assigns  a  more  important  place  to  the  '  imitative ' 
or  '  onomatopoeic '  principle  than  some  philologists  allow  ;  but  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature  much  latitude  of  opinion  is  possible,  and  his  remarks  are 
very  suggestive  and  instructive. 

^  See  Lectures,  Series  I.  Lect.  v.  on  '  Comparative  Grammar.' 
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European'  speech,  of  which  (as  we  shall  see)  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  with  the  other  languages  comprised  under  that  term, 
are  dialectical  varieties,  is  evidently  far  removed  from  the 
primeval  time  when  language  first  arose — as  is  clear,  among 
other  reasons,  from  its  highly  developed  vowel-system,  and  the 
employment  of  vowel  change  rather  than  the  earlier  and  simpler 
method  of  reduplication  ^  to  express  modifications  of  ideas  :  and 
therefore  speculations  as  to  the  connection  between  its  elements 
and  the  ideas  expressed  hy  them  can  be  of  little  use  for  the 
purposes  of  a  science  which  (as  Professor  Max  Miiller  points  out) 
collects  facts  and  accounts  for  these  facts  as  far  as  possible.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  language  owes  its  origin  to  a  com- 
bination of  imitational  and  interjectional  sounds :  for  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  origin  to  speech,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  dawning  speech  in  infants  point  to  this  as  one  natural 
origin  for  conscious  sound :  but  the  existing  materials  of  lan- 
guage, with  which  alone  Philology  has  to  do,  give  us  no  data 
upon  which  to  base  any  calculations  as  to  the  exact  mode  in 
which  such  growth  of  speech  began.  Passing  by,  therefore, 
such  questions,  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
points  already  mentioned  as  introductory  to  the  explanation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Inflections  ;  viz.  the  classification  of  languages, 
the  classification  of  sounds,  the  changes  and  modifications  of 
sounds,  and  the  elements  of  word-formation.  These  will  occupy 
the  next  four  chapters,  and  the  discussion  of  Inflections  properly 
so  called  will  follow  in  chap.  vi. 

*   On  this   point   consult  Peile's    'Introduction    to    Greek   and   Latin 
Etymology,'  pp.  173  sqq.  (3rd  edition) ;  and  see  below,  cb.  iv. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
Classification  of  Languages. 

Greek  and  Latin  are  '  inflectional '  languages  of  the  '  Indo- 
European  '  family.  These  terms  refer  to  a  double  classification, 
viz.  (a)  morphological,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  modifi- 
cations of  ideas  are  expressed  by  combination  of  primitive 
elements ;  (b)  genealogical,  according  to  similarity  of  gram- 
matical forms. 

(a)  The  '  morphological '  classification  distinguishes  three 
'  stages '  of  gi'owth  in  language  ^ : — 

1.  'Radical'  or  'Isolating,'  in  which  the  simplest  elements  of 
speech  or  '  roots '  ^  are  employed  as  words,  without  modification 
of  their  own  sounds  or  combination  with  each  other :  mere 
juxtaposition  of  isolated  roots  expressing  modification  of  ideas. 
Chinese  and  its  kindred  dialects  are  examples  of  this  stage, 

2.  'Agglutinative'  or  '  Terminational ; '  in  which  roots  are 
joined  together  to  form  words.  In  such  compounds  one  root 
loses  its  independent  form,  and  appears  as  a  sound  expressive  of 
meaning  tacked  on  (as  prefix  or  suffix)  to  the  other,  which 
remains  as  the  primitive  element  or  '  root '  of  the  word.  The 
Finnish  and  Tataric  languages,  and  the  dialects  of  the  aborigines 


1  For  details  which  are  beyond  the  province  of  the  present  work,  see 
Max  Miiller's  Lectures,  Series  I.  Lect.  viii.  (on  '  MorjAological  Classifi- 
cation '). 

-  It  is  necessary  here  to  anticipate  the  distinction  (explained  below  in 
oh.  v)  between  the  '  radical '  elements  in  words  or  '  roots,''  i.  e.  the  simplest 
part  of  each  word  which  expresses  its  general  idea  or  meaning,  and  the 
fonnaUve  elements  by  which  this  general  idea,  common  to  many  words,  is 
defined  and  modified.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  cli.  v.  may,  if  it  seems 
convenient,  be  taken  before  ch.  ii. 
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of  the  Pacific  Islands  (grouped  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and 
others  under  the  name  '  Turanian ')  appear  to  be  in  this  stage. 

3.  'Inflectional;'  in  which  both  roots  (i.e.  the  'I'oot'  proper 
and  the  suffix)  are  modified  according  to  regular  processes  for 
the  expression  of  meaning.  The  Semitic  and  Indo-European 
families  of  speech  fall  under  this  head. 

This    classification    may   be    illustrated    by    constructing   an  Illustration 

.    "^  •'  J^  of  the  three 

imaginary  history,  passing  through  these  three  stages,  of  some  stases  of 

»  ^  -"^  -xrr,,  ,-r  morpholopi- 

Greek  or  Latin  word,  e.  g.  ei^i  {ibo).  The  ultimate  lorms  or  cal  growth. 
'  roots '  to  which  philological  analysis  lias  reduced  the  two 
syllables  of  which  this  word  is  composed,  are  i  (idea  of  '  going ') 
and  7na  (ist  personal  pronoun).  We  should  have  these  roots 
combined  in  the  Kadical  stage  by  simple  juxtaposition  [^  m«] ; 
in  the  Agglutinative,  by  suffixing  one  to  the  other,  and  modi- 
fying the  root  thus  suffixed  [i-ma,  i-mi] ;  in  the  Inflectional,  by 
modification  of  both  roots  \cu-mi,  dni]. 

The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  classification, 
not  of  languages,  but  of  varieties  of  linguistic  development;  and 
that  though,  when  we  speak  of  Chinese   as   '  Isolating,'  Hun-  The  three 

°  '■  .  .         ,  ,  '  stages  not 

srarian  as  '  Asfglutinative,'  Greek  and  Latin  as  '  Inflectional,   we  always  mu- 
*.  .  •     •  r.     1  1         tuallyexclu- 

give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  characteristics  ot  those  Ian-  sive; 

guages,  and  their  structural  contrast  to  each  other,  we  do  not 
imply  that  there  is  in  any  one  of  these  languages  no  trace  of 
the  structural  characteristics  of  the  others.  The  higher  '  agglu- 
tinative' dialects  (e.g.  Finnish  and  Hungarian)  are  almost  inflec- 
tional, and  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  Indo-European 
languages;  while  in  inflectional  languages  many  forms  are 
found  in  which  the  '  root '  maintains  its  own  form  and  dis- 
tinction from  the  suffixes,  no  less  completely  than  in  an  agglu- 
tinative language.  Thus  to  take  the  Greek  Avord  just  employed 
as  an  illustration  ;  beside  dfxi,  a  typical  inflectional  form,  we  have 
i-fiev,  t-Tf,  in  which  the  root  proper  remains  unmodified  '.  Again, 
beside  (Ifxi  (sum),  we  have  the  dialectical  variety  ta-fil  (Aeol.),  in 
which  the  root  as  of  the  Sanskrit  asmi  remains  in  a  much  less 

1  It  should  be  stated  that  recent  philological  researches  (especially  of 
Tick  and  De  Saussure)  have  made  it  pi-obable  that  in  tT-f^i  as  cp.  with  'i-fifv, 
eXOJ  {<^fX-<^)  cp-  with  e-ax-"^j  tjuOoi  cp.  with  i-m9-ov,  the  longer  form  of  the 
root  is  the  older.     See  Monro,  '  Homeric  Grammar,'  §  37. 
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modified  form — the  e  being  at  most  a  phonetic  vanety  of  a}  (see 
p.  36) — and  which  in  this  respect  of  root  modification  marks 
a  transition  stage,  and  that  not  very  far  upon  the  road,  from 
AcfS'lutination  to  Inflection.  And  as  in  Encjlish  the  line 
between  mere  juxtapofc^ition  and  word  composition  is  often 
hard  to  draw,  cp.  e.  g.  '  house  floor '  and  '  housetop,'  '  godlike  ' 
.  and  '  godly,'  so  it  is  often  in  languages  of  low  development  a 
matter  of  doubt  Avhere  isolation  ends  and  agglutination  begins  ; 
and  even  Chinese,  the  purest  example  of  the  first,  is  by  some 
regarded  as  being  in  its  colloquial  forms  and  in  some  of  its 
dialects  a  language  of  compounded  words, 
nor  always         On  the  other  hand,  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  these  '  stages 

historical  for     „.,  ,  ,.  -i    (^    •,       i  •         •      ■>  e- 

each  Ian.  of  development  as  marking  a  dennite  historical  progress  01 
individual  languages  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  civili- 
sation. History  offers  no  proof  that  all  inflectional  languages 
have  previously  passed  through  an  agglutinative  stage  of 
development,  or  that  isolating  languages  must  pass  on  with 
increasing  civilisation  to  an  agglutinative  and  finally  to  an 
inflectional  stage.  What  has  once  become,  remains :  Chinese, 
which  at  a  very  early  stage  became  what  it  is,  a  language 
of  the  'isolating'  type,  remained  in  that  condition,  and,  like 
Chinese  civilisation,  stopped  once  and  for  all  in  its  growth. 
It  remained,  so  to  speak,  a  precocious  child ;  while  of  inflec- 
tional languages  it  may  be  said  that  they  grew  to  manhood 
before  they  stopped — the  agglutinative  stage  representing  an 
intei'mediate  period  of  advance  from  childhood  towards  man- 
hood. As  languages,  sufiiciently  developed  for  the  purposes 
of  national  speech,  those  of  each  type  remain  Avhat  they 
have  once  become — isolating  like  Chinese,  agglutinative  like 
Tataric,  or  inflectional  like  Latin.  This  fact,  however,  need 
not  preclude  the  supposition  that  in  the  earliest  growth  of 
language — a  growth  which  lies  far  beyond  the  remotest 
period  to  which  the   evidence  of,  or  inference  from,  the  facts 

'  De  Saussure  ('  Mt^moire  sur  le  Systfeine  Primitif  des  Voyelles  dans  les 
Langues  Indo-Europ(^enes ')  shows  a  reason  for  thinking  that  the  a  sound 
■was  already  modified  in  j'lrotmnciation  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  the  primitive 
Indo-European  speech,  though  it  was  reserved  for  Greek  to  exjjress  this 
varied  pronunciation  in  written  ciiaracter. 
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of  written  or  spoken  languages  carries  us  back — the  elements 
out  of  Avhicli  it  grew  must  have  exhibited  the  progressive 
stages  of  which  we  speak.  '  Agglutination,'  for  instance,  pre- 
supposes two  things  which  could  be  '  glued '  together :  that  is, 
it  presupposes  an  earlier  stage  of  '  isolation.'  '  Inflection  '  pre- 
supposes something  which  was  not  '  inflected,'  but  was  capable 
of  being  so ;  that  is,  it  pi'esupposes  a  state  of  either  isolation  or 
agglutination,  or  of  both  in  succession.  These  '  stages '  then  are 
(as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  varieties  of  linguistic  develop- 
ment, the  developed  results  of  which,  in  written  or  spoken 
lancuasfes,  exhibit  as  a  rule  the  characteristics  of  one  or  other 
variety,  not  of  two  or  of  all  in  succession. 

With  this  limitation  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  reconcile 
this  theory  of  three  stages  of  development  with  the  facts  of 
language,  which  offer  little  evidence  of  actual  progress  by  indi- 
vidual languages  from  one  stage  to  another.     They  are  types 
or  varieties  of  development ;    not  historical  stages  of  growth. 
Accordingly,  though  spoken  Chinese  and   some   of  the  higher 
agglutinative  dialects   are    said    to    approach    more  or   less  to 
inflection,  their  general   characteristic  remains  what  it  always 
has  been.     And  in  Indo-European  languages,  though  analysis 
of  the  verb-inflections  (above,  p.  5)  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier 
agglutinative  stage  and  a  still  earlier  period  of  simple  isolated 
roots,  we  cannot  as  a  matter  of  fact  point  to  a  period  when 
the  two  parts  e.g.  of  e'/xt  were  ever  of  full  and  equal  power 
as  independent  words  in  language ;   and  though  we  may  trace 
formative  suffixes  back  to  roots  with  general  meanings  [e.  g.  -tar 
in  fater,  mater,  etc.,  and  the  terminations  in  -r(S)p,  -tor  of  nouns 
of  agency,  to  the  root  =  to   '  cross '  or  '  get  through '  (with  a 
thing)  which  appears  in  trans  and  through],  we  do  not  thereby 
prove  the  previous  existence,  as  historical  fact,  of  an  isolating  or 
agglutinative  stage   (i.  e.    of  an   invariable  root)  in  Avhat  are, 
and  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes  always  have  been,  inflectional 
languages.     Comparison    and    analysis    of  the    Indo-European 
languages  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  state  of 
civilisation  attained  by  those  who  spoke  the  primitive  mother 
tongue   upon  the   table  lands    of  Central  Asia — a    civilisation 
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probably  much  below  the  contemporary  civilisation  of  China. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  connect  these  stages  in  the 
growth  of  language  with  stages  of  civilisation :  and  we  see  that 
the  language  of  China  remained  in  the  isolating  stage,  while  that 
of  our  Indo-European  ancestors  must  have  already  passed  from 
the  stage  of  isolation  through  that  of  agglutination  to  the  inflec- 
tional stage,  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  earliest  ascer- 
tainable data  of  Philology.  These  data  show  us  the  case  and 
person  endings,  for  example,  in  the  condition  of  grammatical 
forms — inflections  or  modifying  suffixes  ;  and  there  is  no  trace, 
as  far  as  meaning  goes,  of  their  having  ever  been  separate  or 
agglutinated  particles.  While  Chinese  has  remained  in  the  most 
primitive  stage,  fossilised,  so  to  speak,  like  the  whole  Chinese 
civilisation,  the  Indo-European  languages,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
them,  have  always  been  in  the  most  advanced  stage  :  but  for 
enquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  difference,  which  is  an  enquiry 
into  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
the  facts  of  language  offer  no  foundation  :  and  it  is  of  these  facts 
alone  (as  has  already  been  said)  that  Comparative  Philology 
takes  cognisance. 
h.  Geneaio-        (h)  Genealogical  Classification : — 

gical  classi-  ^    '  _  ... 

fication.  This  classification  gives  us  three  main  '  families '  or  groups  of 

languages,  according  to  similarity  (a)  in  vocabulary,  (6)  in  gi-am- 
matical  forms :  viz. 

1.  Semitic,  iacluding  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  and  their 
kindred  dialects. 

2.  Indo- European  (otherwise  called  '  Indo-Germanic '  or 
*  Aryan  '),  including  the  following  subordinate  classes  or  groups 
— Indie,  Iranic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Keltic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic. 

The  languages  comprised  under  both  these  heads  are  '  inflec- 
tional.' 

3.  Turanian  ^  (otherwise  called  '  Ural-Altaic,'  '  Mongolian,' 
'Tataric,'  or  'Scythian'),  including  the  languages  of  the  nomadic 

^  The  name  '  Turaninn,'  familiar  from  its  use  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  is 
retained  as  a  designation  of  the  '  class '  of  languages,  for  which  some  prefer 
one  or  other  of  the  names  here  quoted.  See  Whitney,  'Life  and  Growth 
of  Language,'  pp.  231,  232. 
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races  of  Asia  and  Europe  (Laplanders,  Hungarians,  Samoyeds, 
Turks,  Mongols,  Tartars,  etc.),  and  the  dialects  of  Siam,  Malay, 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  These  languages  are  all  '  aggluti- 
native,' and  though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  them  anything  of 
the  same  family  likeness  of  vocabulary  or  grammatical  forms, 
as  in  the  Indo-European  or  Semitic  gi'oups — the  absence  of  such 
family  likeness  being  naturally  characteristic  of  the  dialects  of 
a  nomad  population,  among  whom  no  nucleus  of  a  political, 
social,  or  literary  character  has  ever  been  formed,  which  could 
give  fixity  to  and  create  definite  standards  for  language — we 
may  accept,  as  sufficient  warrant  for  the  application  to  them 
of  the  term  'class'  or  'group,'  the  statement  that  'some  of  the 
Turanian  numerals  and  pronouns,  and  many  Turanian  roots, 
point  to  a  single  original  source ;  and  the  common  words  and 
common  roots  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  most  distant 
branches  of  the  Turanian  stock  warrant  the  admission  of  a  real, 
though  very  distant,  relationship  of  all  Turanian  speech \' 

It  is,  hov/ever,  with  the  'Indo-European'  languages  that  we 'ludo-Em-o- 

mi       ^         -Til  I  •  •  ~     pean'  Ian- 

are  now  concerned.     The  fact  implied  by  this  name  is  now  a  gua^es, 

familiar  truth  established  by  Comparative  Philology,  viz.  that  a  the  term. 

comparison  of  the  languages  of  all  the  civilised  races  of  Europe, 

and  two  at  least  of  those  of  Asia  (Indian  and  Persian),  proves 

beyond  doubt  that  these  languages  are  branches  of  a  common 

stock,  and  with  reasonable  probability  that  there  was  once  a 

time  when  the  ancestors   of   Germans  and   Slaves,  of   Greeks, 

Italians,  and  Kelts,  of  Persians  and  Hindus,  were  settled  in  a 

rudimentary  stage  of  civilisation   upon  the  plains   of   Central 

Asia^,  and  spoke  the  same  language,  subject  to  such  dialectical 

variety  as  must  always  arise  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  with 

imperfect  communication  between  the  scattered  members  of  a 

single  nation  or  even  of  a  single  tribe.     This  time  is,  however, 

pre-historic ;   and  though,  upon  the  evidence  of  language,  plillo- 

'  Max  Miiller's  Lectures,  I.  viii. 

^  '  We  may  picture  the  tribes  which  used  the  parent- Aryan  speech  as 
living  on  ths  slopes  of  the  Hiiidu-Kush,  in  the  high  central  table-land  of 
Asia,  and  watching  the  sun  as  it  set  evening  after  evening  behind  the 
waters  of  a  great  inland  sea.'  Sayce,  Introd.  to  the  Science  of  Language, 
ii.  p.  124. 
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legists  sketch  out  for  us  the  state  of  civilisation  and  manners  of 
this  primitive  people,  and  even  claim  to  restore  the  'Ur-sprache' 
or  primitive  language  anterior  to  any  dialectical  variation,  we 
cannot  regard  these  as  historical  facts,  the  only  facts  before  us 
being  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  different  kindred  languages, 
by  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  etc.,  which  we  group  under  the  term 
'Indo-European^.' 

This  term  seems  to  be  that  of  widest  meaning,  and  most 
obviously  inclusive  of  all  the  languages  in  question.  The  name 
Indo-Germanic,  employed  by  many  German  scholars,  is  hardly 
comprehensive  enough  of  the  European  branch  of  the  family ; 
while  the  names  Sanskritic,  Ja2)hetic,  Mediterranean  (suggested 
by  Ewald),  and  Caucasian,  are  each  open  to  the  objection  of 
countenancing  misleading  notions^.  There  remains  the  term 
Aryan,  popularised  in  this  country  by  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
Lectures,  and  employed  by  many  philologists  as  a  designation 
of  the  Indo-European  family;  but  by  some  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  Indo-Iranian,  i.  e.  to  denote  the  Asiatic  sub-division 
of  the  Indo-European  fiimily.  This  latter  usage,  however,  is 
likely  to  create  confusion  with  its  much  more  frequent  use  in 
the  wider  signification  of  Indo-European'. 

1  The  forms  of  the  original  language  can  only  he  arrived  at  approxi- 
mately, and  may  often  be  wrongly  inferred  ;  as  would  probably  be  the  case 
if  Latin  were  lost  and  had  to  be  recovered  by  comparison  of  the  Romance 
languages.  But  to  be  of  any  value  for  illustration  they  must  be  conceived 
as  having  had  a  real  existence. 

-  Sanskritic  might  suggest  the  idea  that  all  Indo-European  languages 
are  derived  from  Sanskrit ;  Japhetic,  from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view  of  the 
three  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  would  include  tribes  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia  who  speak  Turanian  languages ;  Mediferraiiean  refers  only  to  one 
phase  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  nations,  and  the  central  position 
once  occupied  by,  but  now  no  longer  belonging  to,  the  people  who  spoke 
these  languages ;  and  Caucasian  implies  the  reverse  of  truth,  for  it  seems 
clear  that  no  Caucasian  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  colony  at  Iron 
(?  =  Aryan),  belong  to  Indo-European  races. 

2  The  term  Aryan  has  the  advantage  over  Indo-European  of  being  short 
and  (as  a  word  of  foreign  origin)  of  lending  itself  more  easily^  to  any 
technical  definition  that  may  be  assigned  to  it :  and  as  a  mere  ticket  or 
label  of  classification,  there  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  for  its  use. 
I  should  not  therefore  presume  to  discard  it  altogether ;  but  I  still  think 
that  the  fact  implied  on  the  face  of  the  term  Indo-European  (a  term 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  Bopp)  is  a  good  reason  for  on  the 
whole  preferring  this  latter  term.  The  existence  too  of  another  and  more 
limited  use  of  the  term  Aryan  (as  =  Asiatic  or  Indo-Irauian)  is  somewhat 
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The    laiiOTaces   comprisinar   the    ludo-Europeau    (or   Aryan)  Subdivisions 

CO  I  c  ...  of  the  Intto- 

family  may  be  arranged  thus  in  three  main  divisions  : — •  Euioi>ean 

A.  Asiatic  Division  : — 
I.  Indie. 

a.  Sanskrit,  the  ancient  literary  language  of  the  Yedas, 
or  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus :  Prakrit  (including 
Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon) 
being  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity \ 
h.   Modern  Indian  dialects,  Hindi,  Bengali,  Mahratti,  etc. 

II.  Iranic. 

a.  Zend  (or  Old  Bactrian),  the  language  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  or  sacred  books  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
h.   Old  Persian,  of  the  '  cuneiform'  inscriptions. 

c.  Pehlavi  or  Huzvaresh,  the  language  of  translations  of 

the  Zend-Avesta  and  coins  of  the  Sassanidae ;    much 
subject  to  Semitic  influence. 

d.  Modern  Persian.  ^ 

e.  Armenian,  and  Kurdic  dialects  (?). 

B.  South  -"West  European  Division  : — 

III.  Hellenic. 

a.  Ancient  Greek. 

h.  Modern  Greek. 

against  its  acceptance  as  the  technical  term  for  the  whole  family  of  lan- 
guages. It  is,  however,  retained  by  some  philologists  as  a  collateral 
term  with  Indo-European.  For  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  term  arya 
I  need  only  refer  to  Prof.  Max  Mliller's  Lectures,  I.  vi.  pp.  224-236, 
ist  edition.  [I  am  glad  to  find,  what  at  the  time  this  note  was  first 
written  I  did  not  know,  that  I  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Peile  in  preferring 
'Indo-European'  ('Introduction,'  p.  34,  3rd  edition).] 

1  The  word  'Sanskrit'  (Samskrita,  i(1^-^  =  confectus,  constructus) 
means  what  is  rendered  '  fit '  or  '  perfect,'  i.  e.  for  sacred  purposes ;  hence 
'purified,'  'sacred,'  'Prakrit'  (Prakrita,  -m^lT^' derived'  or  'secondary') 
is  the  torni  applied  to  the  spoken  dialects  which  gradually  rose  out  of 
Sanskrit  as  from  a  source  or  type  (prakriti),  by  the  natural  process  of 
change  and  corruption  which  the  pure  Sanskrit  underwent  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  exigencies  of  a  spoken  dialect.  The  various  modifications  of 
Prakrit  are  the  links  which  connect  Sanskrit  with  the  modern  dialects 
of  Hindustan.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  Prakrit 
(or  non-Vedic)  literature  included  under  the  general  term  Sanskrit ;  the 
older  Sanskrit  literature  being  generally  specified  as  '  Vedic' 
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IV,  Italic. 

a.  Latin,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  the  three  dialects  of  ancient 

Italy. 
h.   The  modern  '  Romance'  (or  '  Homanic')   languages ; 

viz.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Provencal,  French, 

Wallachian,  Eomausch. 

V.  Keltic. 

a.  Cymric  or  Armorican,  including  Cornish,  Welsh,  and 

the  dialect  of  Brittany. 
h.   Gadhelic,  including  Gaelic,  Erse,  and  Manx. 

C.  North -"West  European  Division  : — 

VI.  Slavonic. 

a.  Lettic — Old  Prussian  and  Modern  Lithuanian. 
h.   Slavonic  Proper — Bulgarian,  Russian,  Polish,  Bohe- 
mian, Servian. 

VII.   Teutonic. 

a.  High  German  (spoken  in  the  upper  countries  of  the 
Rhine,  Main,  and  Neckar),  including  Old  High 
German,  Middle  High  German,  and  Modern  Ger- 
man. 

6.  Low  German  (in  the  Lowlands  of  North  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium),  including  (i)  Gothic,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  English;  (2)  Old  Saxon  and  Frisian,  and 
Dutch. 

c.  Scandinavian  —  Old  Noi'se  and  Modern  Icelandic, 
Swedish  and  Danish. 

Comparative  Of  these  sub-divisions  the  Asiatic  (A)  contains  most  that  is 
and  order  of  ancient  in  sounds  and  fabric  of  language,  and  fewest  strongly- 
from  primi-  dcvelojacd  individual  forms.  The  South- Vilest  European  (B)  stands 
next  in  this  respect ;  while  the  North- West  European  group  (C) 
shows  most  individuality  of  development,  and  fewest  remains  of 
a  common  stock.  The  diffusion  of  this  common  stock  under  all 
these  different  forms  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  result  of  successive  migrations  westward  from 
the  original  home  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  nations  in 
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Central  Asia^ :  and  tliis  being  so,  the  phenomena  just  noted  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  first  to  separate  and  lose  connection  with 
the  parent  stock  were  the  ancestors  of  the  nations  comprised 
under  group  (C) ;  that  these  were  followed  by  the  ancestors  of 
those  under  group  (B) ;  the  'Aryan'  proper  comprised  under 
group  (A)  alone  remaining  East  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  This 
inference  from  the  phenomena  of  language  is  borne  out  by  the 
geographical  position  of  the  different  branches  of  the  race.  If 
we  take  a  map,  we  shall  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
eastward  the  position  of  an  Indo-European  people,  the  more 
traces  of  what  is  old  and  common  to  other  languages  of  the  same 
family  are  retained  in  its  language;  while  the  further  north-west 
and  west  they  have  gone,  the  less  of  what  is  old  and  the  more  new 
formations  does  their  language  retain.  Nor  does  the  western- 
most position  of  certain  languages  in  the  group  which  stands 
second  in  order  of  separation  (e.  g.  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Keltic),  interfere  with  the  truth  of  this  general  statement ;  such 
position  being  due  to  special  historical  causes,  e.  g.  the  spread  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  (in  the  case  of 
Keltic)  the  gradual  pressure  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  driving  the 
Kelts  further  and  further  westward.  These  Kelts,  whom  we 
meet  with  as  the  conquerors  of  Home  under  Brennus  (b.c.  390), 
and  100  years  later  as  the  invaders  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks  as  dwelling  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe^,  apparently  in  Spain,  must  have  spread  into 

^  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  of  successive 
order  of  sei3aration,  furnished  by  the  closer  rehationship  of  particular 
dialects,  is  at  the  best  vague,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
indefinite  and  uncertain,  so  far  as  anything  like  the  establishment  of  a 
historical  order  of  separation  is  concerned.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Latin 
is  most  closely  connected  with  Greek,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
shown  that  in  many  respects  Greek  is  most  closely  connected  with  San- 
skrit :  and  probably  all  that  it  is  really  safe  to  affirm  is  that  the  various 
dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family  after  a  long  continued  community 
separated  gradually,  until  under  different  circumstances  they  established 
their  respective  national  independence. 

2  Hdt.  ii.  33,  iv.  49.  He  speaks  of  them  as  efoi  tuv  'UpaKXrjiwv  arrjXiojv^ 
and  (after  a  tribe  called  Kiv-qrai)  taxo-Toi.  irpos  TjXiov  bvaiiiwv  rwv  iv  rp 
EvpwTTT].  His  language  is  that  of  a  man  living  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  whom  all  knowledge  of  these  western  countries  came  from 
people  who  had  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  outside  the  so-called 
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Switzerland  and  TjtoI;  and,  after  occupying  Gaul,  Belgium,  and 
Britain,  were  driven  by  pressure  of  the  Teutons  to  the  extreme 
north  and  west  of  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  where  their 
language  has  survived  to  our  own  day,  though  gradually  dis- 
appearing (like  Cornish)  under  the  influences  of  increased  com- 
munication with  the  mass  of  the  English-speaking  population. 
Some  philologists,  indeed,  take  a  different  view,  and  maintain 
that,  looking  to  the  present  distance  from  the  original  home  of 
the  respective  Indo-European  nations,  the  Kelts  must  have  been 
the  first,  and  the  Slavonians  the  last  to  move  westward ;  and 
that  the  Slavonians,  finding  the  rest  of  Europe  occupied,  were 
forced  to  make  their  new  home  in  its  northern  and  eastern 
regions.  This  may  be  so ;  but  in  the  absence  of  history,  lan- 
guage (which  has  been  called  'fossilised  history')  is  our  best 
guide;  and  language  seems  to  postulate  a  longer  separation 
from  the  primitive  stock  in  the  case  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  groups  than  for  any  of  the  others. 

The  following  diagram  (adapted  from  Schleicher's  'Com- 
pendium') will  illustrate  the  successive  migration  and  bifur- 
cations of  the  Indo-European  family  —  the  separations  being 
indicated  by  lines  striking  dotvnioards,  and  the  degree  of 
separation  or  proximity  by  greater  or  less  deflection  from  the 
uppermost  line^  The  vertical  order  of  the  column  to  the 
right  hand  corresponds  to  the  horizontal  order  of  the  previous 
Table. 


'  Pillars  of  Hercules.'  For  other  examples  of  Herodotus'  relative  use  of 
terms  '  from  a  Mediterranean  point  of  view,'  compare  i.  6,  ivroi  "AKvos 
irordfiov:  i.  74  (of  the  Halys),  peojv  dvai,  and  an  instructive  note  to  the 
latter  passage  in  Woods'  edition  ('Catena  Classicorum'  series). 

1  Schleicher's  diagram  is  possibly  open  to  modification,  in  respect  of  the 
position  assigned  by  him  to  Keltic.  He  believes  in  a  '  Graeco-Italo-Keltic ' 
period,  marked  by  the  division  of  the  a  sound  into  a,  e,  0,  and  (after  the 
separation  of  the  Greeks)  in  an  '  Italo-Keltic'  period  marked  by  loss  of 
aspirates,  retention  of  spirants,  and  loss  of  the  old  middle  voice;  while 
finally,  after  separating  from  the  Italians,  the  Kelts  lost  the  ablative  and 
reduplicated  perfect.  Other  philologists,  however,  connect  Keltic  with  the 
North  European  languages,  tracing  a  general  analogy  (e.  g.  in  the  number  of 
diphthongal  sounds,  being  />(«/■  in  Keltic  and  Teutonic,  l)ut  six  in  Hellenic 
and  Italic  dialects)  between  Slavonic,  Teutonic,  ami  Keltic.  The  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  briefly  but  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Peile  ('  Introd.' 
pp.  27,  28,  3rd  edition),  who  inclines  upon  the  whole  to  Schleicher's  view. 
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Relation-  On  looking  down  the  right-hand  column,  we  find  that  the 

skrit,  Greek,  three  first  languages  of  which  any  considerable  literature  re- 
and  Latin. 
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niains  are  Sanskrit,   Creek,   and   Latin,   all   'dead'    languages, 
embodied   in   their   respective   literatures,    not    subject   to    the 
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constant  changes  of  siioken  languages,  and  therefore  retaining 
a  nioi-e  complete  inflectional  system  than  any  other  langnages 
known  to  ns,  though  even  in  them  the  inflectional  system  is 
already  in  a  state  of  decay.     Tliese  three  languages  thus  form 
the  basis  of  philological  enquii-y  for  the  Indo-European  branch 
of  human  speech  ;    and  for  the   illustration  of  the  inflectional 
system  of  any  one  of  them,  the  three  together  furnish  all  or 
nearly  all  the  available  data.      It  is  important  to  understand 
clearly  their   relationship,  as    parallel    branches    of  a  common 
stock,  in  the  same  generation  of  the  genealogical  tree.     They 
are  sisters,  or  at  furthest  cousins  ;    and  are  not  in  any  sense 
derived  from  each  other.      Latin  is   not  derived  from   Greek, 
neither  is  Greek  or  Latin  derived  from  Sanskrit,  in  the  sense 
in    which    the    modern     Romance    languages    are    '  derived,' 
i.  e.  descended  from,  classical  Latin.     This  relationship  may  be 
proved  by  internal  evidence  from  any  of  the  languages  given 
in    our  Table.     Thus   Greek    aarrip,    Latin    st.el'a    (^  =  ster-ula), 
German  stern,  English  star,  must  be  fuller  and  therefore  older 
forms  than  Sanskrit  tara,  in  which  the  initial  s  has  been  losti. 
Or  again,  if  we  take  the  grannnatical  forms,  e.g.  of  (Ijii  [Sanskrit 
asmi,    Latin    siwi],   we   shall    find   that   in   i   sing.    Latin   sum 
retains  the  s  of  the   root   as  (es)   which  Attic  Greek   elixi  has 
lost ;  in  2  sing.  Aeolic  Greek  eV-o-t  is  more  perfect  than  Sanskrit 
asi ;    in    i   plur.  Greek  eV-jUfV  retains  the  full  root  eo-  (as)  as 
compared  with  Sanskrit  smas,  while  the  Latin  termination  -mus 
(Sanskrit  -mas)  is  older  than  Attic  Greek  -^ev,  the  older  dia- 
lects preserving  -fifs  :  in  2nd  plur.  Latin  estis  is  the  most  complete 
form,  Greek  evre  the  next,  Sanskrit  stha  the  most  mutilated, 
having  lost  both  initial  and  final  letter;  in  3  plur.  Latin  sunt 
(Sanskrit   santi)   is  fuller   than  the   oldest   dialectical   form  in 
Greek  [fvri  Doric  and  Aeolic],  from  which  the  root  ts  has  entirely 
disappeared — much  more  so  than  the  still  more  weakened  form 
elai.     The  Teutonic  languages  retain  a  correspondingly  stronger 
form  than  Greek,  in  German  sincZ.     French  sont,  Italian  sono, 
Spanish  son,  are  modifications  of  sunt.     A  similar  comparison 

^  In  the  Veda  is  found  a  fuller  form,  star  or  stri. 
C 
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of  grammatical  forms  is  employed  by  Professor  Max  Miiller 
(Lectures,  Series  I.  Lect.  v),  to  refute  the  theory  that  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  are  derived  from  the  Provencal  language, 
which  is,  according  to  that  theory,  the  only  true  '  daughter '  of 
Latin.  French  sommes,  etes,  sont,  besides  Proven9al  sem,  etz, 
son,  are  justly  pointed  to  as  fatal  to  such  a  theory. 

It  may  be  well  to  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  that  coi're- 
spondence  between  the  Indo-Euroj)ean  languages  which  is  at 
once  the  evidence  of  their  relationship  and  the  basis  of  their 
classification  into  families.  The  evidence  is  twofold,  (a)  in 
vocabulary,  (6)  in  grammatical  structure. 

(«)  In  vocabulary,  it  is  easy  to  find  in  any  two  of  these 
languages  numbers  of  common  words,  and  to  prove  them  all 
related  by  proving  each  one  related  with  each  of  the  rest  in 
succession — Latin  with  Greek,  Greek  with  Sanskrit,  Slavonic 
with  German,  and  so  on.  But  for  words  identical  in  all  or 
nearly  all  branches  of  the  family,  we  are  restricted  to  such 
special  classes  of  words  as  numerals  and  pronouns.  These 
appear  to  have  been  less  varied  by  multiplication  and  substi- 
tution of  synonymous  terms  than  any  other  class  of  words — 
except,  perhaps,  the  terms  indicating  degrees  of  near  relation- 
ship, father,  mother,  daughter,  brother,  etc. ;  and  hence  all  the 
Indo-European  nations,  however  widely  separated,  and  however 
different  in  manners  and  civilisation,  count  with  the  same  words 
and  use  the  same  pronouns  in  individual  address;  allowance, 
of  course,  being  made  for  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
phonetic  laws  of  individual  languages. 

{h)  Stronger  still  is  the  evidence  of  correspondence  in  gram- 
matical structure,  as  shown  in  a  common  system  of  word- 
formation,  declension,  and  conjugation.  This  portion  of  lan- 
suaire  is  that  which,  in  the  case  of  intermixture  of  languages, 
by  the  adoption  into  one  language  of  terms  belonging  to  another, 
most  resists  any  trace  of  intermixture.  A  foreign  word  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  another  language  is  declined  or  conjugated  on 
the  system  of  the  language  which  has  adopted  it ;  and  the  study 
of  language  offers  no  trace  of  a  mixed  grammatical  apparatus  in 
the  same  language.     This  being  so,  uniformity  of  grammatical 
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structure  in  a  number  of  distinct  languages  must  be  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  substantial  unity. 

The  table  on  p.  20  exhibits  specimens  of  the  correspondence, 
in  vocabulary  and  inflection,  of  the  Indo-Eui-opean  languages: — 

The  most  familiar  illustration  of  a  '  class '  of  languages,  and 
on  the  whole  the  most  instructive  attainable  example  of  dialectic 
growth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  '  Romance'  or  'Romanic' 
languages,  so  called  as  being  all  descended  from  the  '  Lingua 
Romana,'  spoken  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  these  we  have  not  only  a  body  of  highly  culti- 
vated languages,  each  with  its  subsidiary  dialects,  and  evidently 
sprung  from  a  common  stock ;  but  we  have  also,  what  we  have 
not  in  the  case  of  the  gi-eat  Indo-European  group,  the  mother 
language;  the  '  Ur-sprache,'  from  which  they  have  all  sprung ; 
and  we  can  trace  historically,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  and  divarication  which  have  produced  them. 
They  all  rose  about  the  same  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  out 
of  the  condition  of  local  2)atois,  the  result  of  illiterate  provincial 
corruptions  of  the  Latin  of  ordinary  popular  pronunciation, 
which  even  in  classical  times  had  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  literary  dialect  of  Rome,  and  had  degenerated  still 
farther  and  faster  when  the  decline  of  literature  took  away 
the  only  check  upon  arbitrary  pi'onunciation  and  erroneous 
grammar.  lu  the  provinces  upon  which  the  Roman  con- 
quei'ors  imjDosed  the  use  of  the  Roman  language^,  that  lan- 
guage was  subject  in  its  use  to  all  the  innovations  produced 
by  ignorance,  caprice,  or  the  purely  physical  causes  which  dis- 
pose the  vocal  organs  of  different  nations  to  different  sounds. 
When   therefore   the   various   nationalities   of  modern  Europe 


1  In  Britain,  though  a  Roman  province  for  400  years,  the  Roman 
civilisation  was  too  partial  (being  con6ned  to  the  towns)  to  leave  its 
impress  in  the  use  of  the  Roman  language,  which  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
survived  the  conquest  of  those  countries  by  Teutonic  invaders.  '  What 
strikes  us  at  once  in  the  new  England,'  says  Mr.  Green,  '  is  that  it  was  the 
one  purely  German  nation  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome.  In  other 
lands,  in  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Italy,  though  they  were  equally  conquered  by 
German  peoples,  religion,  social  life,  administrative  order  still  remained 
Roman.  In  Britain  alone  Rome  died  into  a  vague  tradition  of  the  past.' 
{'  History  of  the  English  People,'  ch.  i.  sect,  ii.) 
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began  to  take  shape  and  cohesion  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  dialects  of  the  Latin-speaking  peoples,  in  Avhat  had 
been  Roman  provinces,  had  sufficiently  diverged  from  each  other 
to  form  the  starting-point  of  so  many  distinct  languages,  each 
Avith  its  own  national  peculiarities,  but  with  strongly  marked 
traces  of  their  common  origin — in  vocabulary,  in  inflection,  and 
in  grammatical  structure  —  running  through  them  all.  The 
following  brief  summary,  given  by  Professor  AVhituey  ('Life 
and  Growth  of  Language,'  pp.  183,  4),  enumerates  the  Romanic 
group  with  sufficient  precision  : — '  Fragments  of  French  are  the 
oldest,  coming  from  the  tenth  century ;  its  literature  begins  one 
or  two  centuries  later ;  the  earliest  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
are  from  the  twelfth,  or  hardly  earlier.  These  four  are  the 
conspicuous  modern  members  of  the  group.  But  there  was 
also,  in  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  a  rich  lite- 
rature of  the  chief  dialect  of  Southern  France,  the  Provencal, 
which,  except  for  a  recent  sporadic  effort  or  two,  has  ever  since 
been  unused  as  a  cultivated  tongue.  Tliere  exists,  too,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  a 
broad  region  of  less  cultivated  Romanic  speech,  witnessing  to 
the  spread  of  Roman  supremacy  eastward  :  it  is  destitute 
of  a  literature.  Moreover  certain  dialects  of  southern  (S.  and 
S.  E.)  Switzerland  are  enough  unlike  Italian  to  be  ordinarily 
ranked  as  an  independent  tongue,  under  the  name  of  Rhaeto- 
Romanic  or  Rumansh.'  This  last  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
Grisons,  and  met  with  by  English  travellers  in  the  Engadin. 

Full  materials  for  the  philological  study  of  the  Romanic 
lansua'Tes  are  available  in  the  '  Grammatik  der  Romanischen. 
Sprachen'  of  Professor  Diez^,  than  which  (says  Professor  Max 
Miiller)  '  nothing  can  be  a  better  preparation  for  the  study  of 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the  ancient  Aryan  languages.' 
Subjoined  is  a  table  (compiled  from  this  work)  of  comparative 
forms  in  the  six  languages  examined  by  Diez  (viz.  those  above- 
mentioned  with  the  exception  of  Rumansch) ;  these  languages 

1  A  French  translation  of  Diez'  Grammar  is  better  arranged  than  the 
original,  and  contains  additional  matter  supplied  by  Prof.  Diez  himself  and 
incorporated  by  the  translators. 
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being  placed  in  the  order  of  (upon  the  whole)  nearest  resem- 
blance to  the  Latin  original.  The  evidence  of  relationship 
needs  no  further  comment  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  family  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  these 
Eomanic  languages  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  evidence  for  it 
in  the  two  cases  is  different  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  in 
proportion  as  the  divarication  of  dialects  has  in  the  one  case 
been  wider  and  longer,  and  historical  observation  of  their  phe- 
nomena less  attainable. 

The  transmutation   of  Latin   into    its   derivative   languages, 
illustrated  by  the  table  on  pp.  24,  25,  exhibits  certain  features 
of  change  from  '  analytic'  to  'synthetic'  languages,  the  germ  of 
which  can  be   traced  even  in  classical  Latin.     We  shall  have 
occasion,  in  treating  of  changes  and   modifications    of   sounds 
(chap,  iv),  to  notice  the  course  of  changes  in  the  form  of  words, 
which  are  constantly  at  work  in  every  spoken  language,  and  the 
laws  of  phonetic  change  following  the  universally  observed  ten- 
dency to   secure  ease   in  articulation   at  the    expense  often  of 
clearness.     The  formative    suffixes    of   nouns    and   verbs — In- 
flections— were  the  parts  which  were  first  affected.     Originally 
distinct  elements  with  a  meaning  of  their  own,  and  a  clear  ety- 
mological connection  with  important  elements  of  the  language, 
especially  the  pronouns,  they  have  become  in  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Yirgil  so  far  worn  away  as  to  appear  in  many  cases 
mere  unmeaning  terminations  in  the  written  language,  and  in 
all  probability  still  less  recognisable  in  popular  pronunciation  of 
everyday  life.     This  rubbing  away  of  the  distinctive  suffixes  by 
which  grammatical   relations  were   expressed,  naturally  led  to 
difficulties  in  retaining  the  right   discrimination,  e.  g.  of  case 
and  tense,  and  to  substitution  of  other  expedients  for  expressing 
such  distinctions. 

(i.)  Case  inflections  gave  way  to  prepositio^is.  This  process 
is  gi-adually  at  Avork  in  all  languages,  from  the  earliest  stage, 
which  is  the  richest  in  inflections.  As  the  analytical  tendency 
of  language  (getting  rid  of  inflections  and  substituting  separate 
words  for  each  part  of  a  conception)  advances,  prepositions  are 
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more  and  more  developed  to  give  precision  to  the  obliterated 
forms  and  extended  meanings  of  case-endings.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  (as  the  form  of  many  of  them  indicates)  they  were  origi- 
nally adverbs,  serving  to  define  more  clearly  the  meaning  which 
belongs  to  the  case-ending  by  itself:  and  as  the  requirements  of 
language  become  more  complicated,  they  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  language.  Hence  they 
are  often  used  in  prose  wliere  they  would  be  otnitted  in  poetry^- 
and  it  is  always  the  case  which  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition,  not  vice  versa. 

In  modern  Greek,  and  in  the  derivatives  of  Latin,  prepo- 
sitions have  almost  superseded  cases  ;  and  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  use  them  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  where  they 
are  far  more  numerous  than  in  classical  Greek^;  and  in  e.  g.  the 
practice  of  the  Emperor  Augustus-,  who  made  use  of  thein  in 
order  to  speak  as  clearly  as  possible.  We  are  told  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  say  'impendere  in  aliquam  rem,'  'includere  in  carmine' 
(instead  of  '  alicui  rei,'  '  carmine').  The  tendency  is  found  often 
enough  in  earlier  times,  e.  g.  ^  ad  carnificem  dare'  (Ter.),  '  Ful- 
gorem  reverentur  ab  auro'  (Virg.). 

(ii.)  From  the  difficulty  of  retaining  distinctions  of  tense 
comes  the  use  of  active  auxiliary  verbs.  In  the  passive  voice 
sum  was  always  so  employed;  and  traces  of  a  similar  use,  e.g. 
of  da7-e,  are  found  in  phrases  like  inventum  dabo,  Ter.  And.  iv. 
I.  59,  vasta  dabo  =  vastabo,  Virg.  Aen.  i.  63;  ix.  323.  Habere 
and  tenere  {auoir,  avere;  Spanish  tengo,  tenere)  must  have  been 
so  used  in  the  provincial  speech  of  the  later  Empire ;  we  have 
perhaps  an  anticipation  of  this  in  the  classical  ex2)ertum,  cogni- 

^  e.  g.  ab,  ad,  with  ablat.  or  accus.  of  motion  ;  or  «6  with  '  ablativus 
agentis.' 

^  e.  0-.  laOiovaiv  dtro  tuv  ^lxiojv,  '■  eat  of  the  crumbs,'  where  classicnl  Greek 
■would  employ  the  'partitive  genitive'  alone.     See  Farrar's  Greek  Syntax, 

pp.  86,  87.  ... 

3  'Praecipiiam  curam  duxit  sensum  animi  quam  apertissmie  expnmere  ; 
quod  quo  facilius  exprimeret,  aut  nee  ubi  lectorem  vel  auditorem  turharet 
et  moraretur,  nee  prepositiones  verbis  addere,  neque  conjunctiones  iterare 
dubitavit,  quae  detraotae  afferunt  aliquid  obscuritatis  etsi  gratiam  augent.' 
Suetonius,  '  Vita  Octaviani,'  Ixxxvi. 

N.B.  The  last  words  of  this  quotation  recognise  the  fact  that  analytic 
languages  gain  in  accuracy  what  they  lose  in  conciseness. 
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TAELE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 


Words  and 

Fiirms 
Cuin^ari'd. 

Lufin 
OfUjinal. 

I.  Italian. 

11.  Spanish. 

Article. 

Nom.  S. 
Gen.  S. 
Norn.  PL 

ille,  -a  (used  in 
late  provincial 
Lat.asAi-ticle) 

iP,  lo  (raasc),  la  (fem.) 
del,  dello,          della 
i,     gli.              le 

el,     la,        lo  (neut.) 
del,  de  la,  de  lo 
los,    las 

Declen- 
sion. 

Nora.  S. 
Xom.  PI. 

1  corona,  -ae  -\ 
1  annus, -i   j- 
( flos,  flores  3 

coron-a,    anno,   fior-e 
coron-e,    aimi,     fior-i 

coron  a,  an-o,  flor 
coron-as,  afi-os,  flor-es 

Numerals. 

1 

2 

3 

1000 

unus,  a 
duo 
tres 
mille 

nno,  una 

due 

tre 

mille,  pi.  mila 

uno,  una 
dos,  duas 

tres 
mil 

Personal 
Pronouns. 

Nom.  S. 
Norn.  PI. 

Gen.  PI. 

ego.tu,   ille 
nos,  vos,  illi 
(nostrum  \ 
\  illorum    ) 

io;        tu;  egli,     ella 
noi ;      voi ;  eglino,  elleno 

di  noi,  voi;        loro 

cant-o,         vend-o 
cant  i,          vend-i 
cant-a,         vend-e 
cant-iamo,  vend-iamo 
cant-ate,      vend-ete 
cant-ano,     v6nd-oiio 
cantava,       vend6va 
cantai,         vend6i 
Citntasti,      vendcsti 
cantassi,      vendessi 
cantando,    vendendo 
cantare,       v6ndere 

! 
yo;  tu;   el,  ella,  ello 
nos ;  vos ;  ellos,  ellas 

de — 

Verbs. 

Sing.  1 

1       "     2 

si     '•     ^ 
b;\  PI.   1 

£            2 

\    „     8 
Imperfect 
Prete-(1S. 
rite   128 
PUip.Subj. 
Gerund 
Infinitive 

canto 

canta-s 

canta-t 

canta-mus 

canta-tis 

canta  ut 

cantabam 

canta-vi 

cantasti 

cantassem 

cantando 

cantare 

canto,        vendo 
canta-s,     vend-es 
canta,        vend-e 
cantamos,  vend-emos 
cantais,     vendeis 
cantan,      venden 
cautaba,    vendia 
cante,        vendi 
cant-aste,  vendiste 
cant-ase,  vendiese 
cantando,  vendiendo 
caut-ar,     vender 

Auxiliary 
Verbs, 

used  in  ac- 
tive voice 

used  in  pas- 
sive voice 

j  habeo 
( habenius 
(sum 
\  sumus 

ho  cantato 
abbiamo  cantato 
sono  stato 
fiiamo  state 

he  cantado 
hemos  cantado 
soy  cantado 
somos  cantados 

1  il,  lo  are  the  two  syllables  of  iUc. 
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THE  'ROMANIC  LANGUAGES  DESCENDED  FROM  LATIN. 


III.  PorUigucsc. 

IV.  Provencal. 

V.  French. 

VI.  Wallachian. 

0  (masc),  a  (fern.) 
do,             da 
OS,              as 

lo,     la 
del,  do  la 
li,     las 

le,    la       (OldF.li) 
du,  de  la  (    „      del) 
les,  les 

-1,  -le      (suffi.\ed) 
a*— lui       „ 
i 

coro-a,  anno,    flor 
coro-as,  anno-  s,  flora-  s 

coron-a,ans,  flor-s 
coron-as,  an,  flor 

cournnne,    an,    fleur 
couruinie-s,  an-s,  floui'-s 

coron-e,  an,    floare 
corone,   an-i,  fior-i 

hum,  huma 
dous,  duas 

mil 

uns,  una 
dui,  duas 
trei,  tres 
mil,  pi.  mila 

un,  une  (Old  F.  vms) 
deux       (    „       dous) 
trois       (    „       ti'eis) 
mille      (    „       mil) 

i 
un,  una  (0) 
doi  (doo,  doao) 
trei 
mie,  pi.  mii 

eu;  tu;  elle,     clla 
nos ;  vos ;  elles,  ellas 

de ;  delles,  dellas 

ieu;  tu;  elh,  elha 
nos;  vos;elhs, elhas 

de ;  de  lor 

je;     tu;     il,        elle 
nous ;  vous ;  lis,      elles 

de ;    d'eux,d'elles 

eu :   tu ;   el,  ia 
noi;  voi;  ei,  ia-le 

al  nost  ru,  vostru ;  a  lor 

canto,       vendo 
cantas,      vcndes 
cauta,        vende 
cantamos,  vendemos 
cantais,     vendeis 
cantao,      vendia 
cant-ava,  vendia 
cant  ei,      vendi 
cant-aste,  vendeste 
cantasse,  vendesse 
cant-ando,vend- endo 
cant-ar,     vender 

chant-i,     vend-i 
chant-as,  vend-es 
chanta,     vend 
chant-am,  vend-6m 
chant-atz,  vend-etz 
chant-an,  vt5nd-on 
c'lantava,  vendia 
chantei,    vendei 
chant-est,  vend-est 
chant-es^,  vend-es 
chant-an,  venJ-en 
chant-ar,  vend-re 

chante,          vend-s 
chant-es,      vend-s 
chant-e,        vend 
chant-ons,    vend-ons 
chant-ez,       vend-ez 
chant-ent,     vend-ent 
chantais,       vend-ais 
chant-ai,       vend-is 
chant-as,      vend-is 
chant-asse,  vend-isse 
chant  ant^,  vend-ant 
chant-er,      vend-re 

cunt,          vind 
ci,int-zi,      vinz-i 
cunt-^,       viud-e 
cunt  cm,    vind-em 
cunt-atzi,  vind  etzi 
cunt-e,       vind 
cuiit-am,  vind-eam 
cunt-ai,     viud-ui 
cuut-asi,    vind-visi 
cuutasem.vmd-iisem 
cuut-und,  viiid-uud 
cuiit-a,       vind-e 

tenhoi  cantado 
temos  cantado 
so  cantado 
somos  cantados 

ai  chantat 

sui  chantatz 
sem  chantat 

ai  chant6 
avons  chiint6 
suis  chant6 
sommes  chant^s 

am  cHiitat 
am  cuut 

1  i.  e.  tenro.    Spanish  also  uses  the  corresponding  tenoo  as  an  auxiliary. 

2  A  fuller  form  is  retained  in  2  sing,  chaulesscs,  and  in  plur. 
'  In  plirases  like  <■«  voi/ant. 

*  The  preposition  before,  the  article  after  the  noun. 
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turn  habeo.  The  passive  auxiliary  construction  with  sum,  etc.  is 
obtained  by  an  easy  resolution  of  any  tense  in  that  voice :  but 
the  propriety  of  the  active  habeo  or  teneo  is  not  so  obvious.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  extended  by  analogy  from  cases  in 
which  such  analysis  was  correct  to  others  in  which  it  could 
not  be  so  employed  with  strict  accuracy. 

(iii.)  Next  to  these  changes,  founded  on  pronunciation  and  on 
the  substitution  of  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs  for  noun  and 
verb  inflections,  the  usaa;e  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  article 
seems  the  most  considerable  step  in  the  transmutation  of  Latin 
into  its  derivative  languages.  The  development  of  the  definite 
article  from  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  is  seen  in  the 
Romanic  forms  il,  la,  etc.,  derived  from  Latin  ille,  took  place 
in  Greek  at  an  early  period,  but  within  historical  observation^; 
for  we  see  it  beginning  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  use 
of  the  form  6  as  demonstrative,  but  in  certain  collocations 
suggesting  its  later  use  as  definite  article,  e.  g.  17  S'  lip 
dfiii^ero  JJaXkas  'Adrjinj,  etc.  The  Greek  language  thus  gained 
an  important  element  of  precision,  and  facility  for  the  combi- 
nation and  grammatical  handling  of  abstract  ideas,  e.  g.  by  the 
article  with  infinitive  or  neuter  adjective ;  and  though  little  or 
no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  literary  dialect  of 
Kome  to  create  a  corresponding  means  of  precision  by  an 
analogous  employment  of  the  Latin  demonstrative  pronoun, 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  necessity  for  it  Avas  felt 
and  partly  acted  upon  in  popular  language,  by  the  employment 
of  ille  and  unus  with  the  force  of  a  definite  and  indefinite  ai'ticle 
respectively-.  "Were  this  not  the  case,  the  evidence  of  the 
Romanic  languages  would  be  sufficient  proof  that,  at  all  events 
in  the  provincial  idioms  of  the  later  Empire,  this  usage  had 
become  more  or  less  established.      The  same  development  of 

'  On  the  history  and  usages  of  the  Greek  article  see  Curtius'  Greek 
Grammar,  §§  365-391;  Clyde's  Greek  Syntax,  §§  3-9.  The  latter  book 
is  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  Greek  grammar. 

^  The  theory  of  grammarians  in  tliis  matter  seems  to  have  gone  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  those  who  spoke  and  used  the  language.  Quintilian 
(I.  O.  i.  4.  19)  says,  '  Noster  sermo  articulos  non  desiderat ;'  and  Scaliger 
called  the  article  'otiosum  loquacissimae  gentis  instrumentum,'  'articulus 
nobis  est  null  us  et  Graecis  superfluus.' 
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definite  article  from  demonstrative  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Teutonic  languages ;  for  in  German  der  (like  or,  o)  is 
demonstrative,  relative,  and  definite  article;  and  in  English 
that  and  which  are  often  interchangeable. 

For  further  suggestions  upon  the  relation  of  the  Romanic 
languages  to  Latin,  the  reader  may  consult  Max  Miiller's  Lec- 
tures, Series  I.  Lecture  v,  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap.  IX. 
part  I. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Classification  of  Sounds. 

Principles  The  division  of  sounds  and  of  the  letters  representing  them  in 

chauge.''  "^  the  alphabets  of  different  languages,  according  to  the  organs  of 
the  human  voice  by  which  the  sounds  are  produced,  is  the  basis 
upon  which  enquiries  into  the  mutual  connection  of  languages, 
and  all  etymology,  must  ultiinately  rest.  In  tracing  the  original 
form  or  the  common  element  of  words  or  their  inflections  in 
one  or  more  languages,  we  are  retracing  the  course  of  '  phonetic 
change ; '  the  changes  i.  e.  in  the  sounds  and  the  lettei-s  repre- 
senting them,  by  which,  while  languages  are  in  daily  use  as 
media  of  oral  communication,  variety  or  degeneration  from 
t>imple  and  primitive  forms  has  been  produced.  The  principle 
of  this  phonetic  change  is  the  endeavour,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, to  secure  ease  of  articulatio7i.  '  All  articulate  sounds  are 
produced  by  effort,  by  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  in  the 
throat,  lungs,  and  mouth.  This  effort,  like  every  other  that 
man  makes,  he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  seek  relief  from, 
to  avoid :  we  may  call  it  laziness,  or  we  may  call  it  economy : 
it  is  in  fact  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  It  is  laziness  when  it  gives  up 
more  than  it  gains ;  it  is  economy  when  it  gains  more  than  it 
abandons.' 

Ease  of  articulation  is  secured  in  the  majority  of  cases  by 
substituting  a  sound  easier  to  pronounce  for  one  which  is  found 
difficult — a  weaker  for  a  stromjei'  sound :  and  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  it  is  a  safe  rule  in  etymology'  that  harder  sounds  are 
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not  derived  from  easier,  nor  a  word  which  has  retained  a  strong 
sound  from  one  which  exhibits  a  correspondingly  weak  sound  ; 
nor,  therefore,  a  language  in  which  individual  forms  retain 
strong  sounds  from  a  language  whose  corresponding  forms  re- 
tain weaker  sounds.  Thus  (to  take  a  simple  instance)  such 
forms  as  silva,  sus,  video,  vinum  beside  vKt],  {;?,  Ibfiv,  olms,  go 
far  to  prove  what  has  already  been  demonstrated  upon  the 
evidence  of  inflections  (above,  p.  17),  that  Latin  cannot  have 
been  derived  from  Greek,  having  retained  in  these  words  the 
sounds  s  and  v  {F),  which  Greek  has  lost,  or  represents  only  by 
an  aspirate. 

But  what  are  hard  or  strong,  and  easy  or  toeak  sounds  1  and 
how  is  the  relative  strength  of  sounds  determined  ?  Obviously 
by  the  physical  conditions  of  their  utterance.  Hard  sounds  are 
those  which  require  greater  physical  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  easier  sounds  those  which  require  less  effort. 
The  table  given  on  p.  31  exhibits  the  sounds  arranged  according 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  their  production  :  and  without  a 
minute  investigation  of  those  physical  conditions  (for  which  the 
student  is  referred  to  Max  Miiller's  Lectures,  Series  II.  Lect.  iii. 
on  '  The  Physiological  Alphabet '),  a  brief  statement  of  them  is 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  terms  employed. 

The  material  of  speech  is  breath,  i.  e.  a  continuous  stream  of  Physical 

^  _  .    .  con^litions-  of 

air   from    the    lungs,   modified    by    the   different   positions,    or  the  human 
inten-upted   and  compressed   by  various  actions   of  the  uvula, 
tongue,  palate,  teeth,  and  lips,  which  thus   become   organs  of 
voiced      If  the  glottis,  or  aperture  through  which  the  breath 

*  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  instruments  of  the  human  voice,  see 
Max  Miiller's  Lectures,  Series  II.  Lect.  iii.  (pp.  109-114,  2nd  ed,),  and 
Farrar's  '  Chapters  on  Language,'  ch.  vii.  pp.  84,  85  :  '  When  we  are  speak- 
ing we  are  in  reality  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  a  more  perfect 
instrument  than  ever  was  invented  by  man.'  'The  larynx,  with  its  carti- 
lages and  muscles,  forms,  in  point  of  fact,  a  condDination  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  it  is  at  once  a  trumpet,  an  organ,  a  hautboy,  a  flageolet,  and  an 
Aeolian  harp.  The  air  passing  upwards  and  downwards  through  the 
larynx  and  trachea  forms  its  analogy  with  the  wind-instruments ;  the 
vibration  of  the  chordae  vocales,  its  resemblance  to  the  stringed.'  See 
also  Dr.  Carpenter's  'Animal  Physiology,'  p.  528;  Whitney,  'Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,'  ch.  iv.  p.  59 ;  Sayce,  '  Introd.'  I.  ch.  iv  (on  Phono- 
logy and  Sematology). 


voice. 
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passes  from  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  be  fully  open,  wliat  passes 
into  the  mouth  is  mere  bi'eath,  made  afterwards  into  sound  by 
the  organs  of  the  moutli.  If  however  two  ligaments  at  the 
Bides  of  the  glottis,  called  chordae  vocales,  approximate  to  each 
other  so  as  to  narrow  the  glottis,  and  vibrate  as  the  breath 
passes  through,  this  vibration  changes  the  breath  into  voice — 
makes  it  vocal  sound.  And  according  as  mere  breath,  or  vocal 
sound,  is  emitted  from  the  windpipe,  the  same  position  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth  gives  a  different  result.  If  it  be  only 
hreath  that  is  checked  or  modified  by  their  contact  or  approxi- 
mation, the  sound  produced  will  be  what  is  variously  called 
tenuis,  '  hard '  or  '  surd  : '  if,  on  the  other  hand,  voice  or  vocal 
sound  be  checked  by  contact  or  approximation  of  the  organs, 
the  sound  produced  will  be  media,  '  soft '  or  '  sonant.' 

Sounds  are  divided  generally  into  Vowels  and  Consonants, 
The  physiological  difference  in  their  formation  is  as  follows  : — 

Modification  of  the  stream  of  vocal  sound,  without  interrup- 
tion or  compression  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  produces 
Vowels  {vocales,  (pav^evra),  SO  called  because  they  have  a  sound 
of  their  own,  being  various  modifications  of  the  vocal  sound 
produced  by  the  '  chordae  vocales.'  All  vowels,  therefore,  are 
*  soft '  sounds. 

Interruption  of  breath  or  voice  by  complete  contact,  or 
compression  by  approximation  of  the  organs,  produces  Con- 
sonants [con-sonantes,  avfjL(p(oi'a),  so  called  because  they  have 
no  sound  of  their  own,  but  must  be  accompanied  with  a  vowel 
sound  \  (Thus,  in  the  Sanskrit  character  the  vowel  a  is  never 
written  after  a  consonant,  because  a,  the  primitive  vowel  sound, 
is  supposed  to  be  inhei-ent  in  every  consonant.)  Consonants  are 
either  '  soft '  or  '  hard,'  tenues  or  mediae. 

The  subjoined  table  illustrates  the  classification  of  Sounds  as 
applicable  to  Greek  and  Latin  : — 

(The  Greek  and  Latin  characters  are  given.) 


'  The  Arabic  Grammarians  call  a  vowel  motion,  and  a  consonant  a 
harrier,  because  in  forming  vowels  the  voice  is  not  interrupted,  whereas 
in  forming  consonants  it  is  stopped  at  certain  fixed  positions. 
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TABLE  IN  ILLUSTEATION  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  SOUNDS. 


Mutes 

'Explosive' 
Soiiucis. 

en 

s 

'c. 

xn 

< 

X 

12; 
7' 

n 

Semivowels: 
'Fricative'  Sounds. 

Vowels. 

Tenuis. 

Media. 

Spirt 
Tenms. 

mts. 
Media. 

Liquids. 

Pri- 
mary. 

Secondary. 

Guitural 
Palatal 
Dental 
Labial 

K 

ckq 

7 

■ 

> 

a 
a 

/ 

0  <D 
^      0 

e 

i(j) 

1 
i 

T 
t 

S 
d 

s 

z 

1  r 

IT 
P 

b 

<P 

m 

f 

V 

V 

u 

(/  and  u  are  sometimes  classed  separately  as  '  Labio-dentals/ 
being  formed  by  contact  of  under  lip  and  upper  teeth.) 

N.B.  In  Latin,  c,  g  represent  the  hard  sound  of  k,  y  :  i  (j) 
semivowel,  the  sound  of  English  y  in  you  :  v  (and  Greek  F) 
that  of  English  w. 

The  vowels  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  pronounced  nearly  as  in 
Italian.     (Cp.  the  table  of  the  Greek  and  Roman   alphabets, 

p.  42.) 

[Sanskrit,  besides  the  sounds  expressed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

has  letters  expressing — 

'Palatal'  luutes,  ten.  and  med.  [c  eh] ;  spirant  [c] ;  nasal  [n] 
'  Cerebral' 2  „        „  „       [t  d] ;         „     [sh] ;     „     [n] 

(These  sounds  are  varieties  of  guttural  and  dental  respect- 
ively.) 
'  A  complete  set  of  aspirated  mutes,  tenues,  and  mediae ;  e.  g. 

kh,  gh  ;  ch,  jh  ;   etc. 

Short  and  long  sounds  of  all  the  vowels,  +  the  dental  vowel 
sounds  ri,  li.] 


*  e.  g.  in  iyyvs,  dy^fXos. 


*  Also  called  '  Cacuminal.' 
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Classifica-  Consonants  are  classified^  (see  the  Table,  p.  31) — 

sonants—  I.  Bv  the  Completeness  or  incorapleteness  01  contact  01  the 

J.  Mutes  and  , 

Semi-vowels.  '  vocal  organs. 

a.  3hdes  {a^iaiva,  mnfae),  where  there  is  a  complete  interrup- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  breath  or  vocal  sound.  These 
are  '  Consonants '  proper,  having  no  sound  of  their  own,  and 
depending  for  articulation  upon  the  vowel  sound  which  follows 
when  the  stream  of  breath  or  vocal  sound  is  released  from 
the  'check'  or  interruption.  They  are  sometimes  called 
'Momentary'  or  '  Explosive'  sounds  [kg,  td,  2>h\. 

b.  Semivowels"-  [r^^'K^ava,  semi-vocales),  where  the  stream  of 

vocal  sound  is  not  interrupted  by  complete  contact,  but  only 

compressed  by  approximation  of  the  '  vocal  organs,'  so  that  a 

continuous  sound  is  heard  from  the  friction  of  the  breath  or 

vocal    sound   against    the    partially  closed    organs.      They  are 

sometimes  called  '  Continuous '  or  '  Fricative '  sounds  [s,  z,  I,  r, 

f,  V,  etc.]. 

II.  Tenues         II.  By  the  accompaniment  or  absence  of  vocal  sound.     (See 
and  Mediae.  , 

above,  pp.  29,  30). 

a.  Tenues^  (v/ztXa,  'voiceless:'  also  called  'sharp,'  'hard,' 
'  surd '),  when  the  contact  or  approximation  of  the  organs  takes 
place  with  the  vocal  chords  (see  above,  p.  29)  wide  apai't,  so 
that  only  a  whisper  takes  place  [k,  t,  p,  s,f]. 

b.  Mediae  *  (/tteo-a,  '  voiced,'  also  called  '  flat,'  '  soft,'  '  sonant '), 
when  the  contact  or  approximation  of  the  organs  takes  place 
with  the  vocal  chords  close  together  and  vibrating  so  as  to  cause 
sound^  during  the  approximation  or  contact  \g,  d,  b,  z,  v,  etc.]. 

'  The  teacher  will  find  the  comprehension  and  recollection  of  these 
classifications  and  the  term.s  employed  much  facilitated  by  oral  illustration, 
pronouncing  himself,  and  asking  his  pupils  to  pronounce,  each  sound  as  it 
is  mentioned. 

^  For  the  more  limited  use  of  this  term,  see  below,  p.  .^5,  note  2. 

3  «,  T,  TT  were  called  i/ziAa  ypdnfiara  ('bald.'  'slight,'  or  'thin  letters')  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  in  distinction  from  the  aspirates  x>  ^'  ^>  which  had 
a  rough  or  shaggy  sound.  Hence  \piXwi  'Ypa(peiv  =  to  write  with  a  tenuis 
instead  of  an  aspirate  {pdwvs  for  pdipvs),  Ath.  369  B. 

*  The  mediae  {fj-iaa)  7,  5,  ^  were  so  called  because  they  were  pronounced 
by  the  Greek  grammarians  with  more  aspiration  than  the  tames  and  with 
less  than  the  aspirates. 

*  On  the  general  causes  of  the  distinction  between  tcnucs  and  mediae. 
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III.  Bv  the  part  of  the  mouth  at   which,   and  the    '  vocal  III.  Guttu- 

.         .  ral,  etc. 

organs'  between  which  the  contact  or  approximation  takes  place. 

a.  Guttural,  by  the  back  or  soft  palate  (uvula)  and  root  of 
the  tongue  \k,  g\ 

b.  Palatal^,  by  the  middle  or  hard  palate  and  the  tongue  (i.  e. 
the  guttural  '  check'  or  contact  pushed  a  little  further  forward). 

c.  Dental,  by  the  upper  teeth  and  front  part  of  tongue  \t,  d]. 

d.  Labial,  by  the  lips  [j),  b],  or  under  lip  and  upper  teeth  [/,  v]. 
■The  latter  are  sometimes  classed  separately  as  Labiodental. 

Somewhat  outside  of  I.  and  III.  come  Nasals  and  Liquids. 

Nasals  are  a  variety  of  Explosive  Mediae :  i.  e.  when  the  Nasals, 
organs  are  in  position  for  pronouncing  g,  d,  b,  but  the  stream 
of  breath  passes  into  the  nose,  ng,  7i,  m  are  respectively  pro- 
duced. Accordingly,  if  we  try  to  pronounce  n  or  m  either 
holding  the  nose,  or  when  it  is  stopped  by  a  cold  so  that  the 
breath  cannot  pass  that  way,  the  result  is  the  original  sound 
of  d  or  b,  e.  g.  moon  becomes  bood"^. 

Liquids  ('lingual'  sounds  or  '  trills')  are  caused  by  the  breath  Liquids, 
passing  over  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  [l],  and  over  the 

see  Prof.  Helmholtz,  as  quoted  by  Max  Miiller.  Lectures,  II.  iii.  p.  131, 
2nd  ed.  The  terms  'surd,'  'sonant,'  adopted  by  Professor  Whitney  ('Life 
and  Growth  of  Language,'  p.  63)  and  Mr.  S.ayee  (Introd.  I.  p.  265),  are 
preferable  to  the  more  commonly  used  '  hard '  and  '  soft,'  as  being  expres- 
sive of  actual  facts. 

1  The  various  consonantal  sounds  which  in  Sanskrit  and  other  languages 
are  called  palatal  are  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  in  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  the  guttural  and  dental  contact,  and  are  modifications, 
sometimes  of  gutturals,  sometimes  of  dentals.  In  Sanskrit  they  approach 
nearer  the  former,  and  are  often  represented,  the  tenuis  by  English  c,  cA  (in 
church,  or  Italian  cielo),  the  media  by  j  (i. e.  as  in  our  pronunciation  of 
German,  George).  Many  Sanskrit  scholars,  however,  prefer  to  denote  the 
palatal  series  bv  the  guttural  signs,  k,  kh,  g,  gh,  modified  either  by  ' 
(k',  k'h)  or  by  difference  of  type  (k,  h  ;  g,  g),  because  this  helps  them  to  show 
the  easy  transition  between  e.g.  nom.  '^T'^r  (vSk)  and  ^T'^  (vSc)  the  stem  of 

the  oblique  cases. 

^  The  following  stanza   from  a  jc?6  (Tesprit,  entitled  'The  Lay  of  the 
Influenzed,'  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this: — 
'  Dever  bore  bedeath  the  bood 
Shall  byrtle  boughs  edtwide ; 
Dever  bore  thy  bellow  voice 
Bake  belody  with  bide.' 
This  is  incorrectly  termed   'speaking  through  the  nose.'     A  person  who 
has  a  cold  ought  to   speak  through   his  nose,  but  cannot  do  so,  in  pro- 
nouncing ni  or  n:  and  therefore  he  sounds  nearly  h  or  d  in  attempting 
to  pronounce  the  nasals  m,  n. 
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tip  of  the  tongue  [r].     They  may  be  classed  with   Semivowel 
[Fricative]  sounds,  to  which  they  have  most  affinity. 
Aspirates.  Aspirates  are  variously  classed  with  '  explosive'  and  '  frica- 

tive' sounds.  The  sound  denoted  by  h  [spiritus  asper^)  is  a 
mere  expulsion  of  breath^  unchecked  by  the  vocal  chords,  which 
remain  wide  apart  without  vibrating  so  as  to  produce  vocal 
sound.  This  'breathing'  (to  adopt  the  term  familiar  in  Greek 
grammar),  when  it  follows  an  explosive  consonant,  gives  such 
sounds  as  Greek  x  {^^  +  ^0>  ^  (^  +  ^)>  0  (2^  +  ^)-  In  pronouncing 
the  tenues  k,  t,  ]),  the  vocal  chords  are  apart  and  in  a  natural 
position  for  aspiration  :  but  with  the  mediae  (/,  d,  h  they  are 
close  together,  and  not  in  position  for  aspiration.  Hence  gh 
(g  +  h),  dh  [d  +  h),  hli  (b  +  h)  are  more  difficult  sounds,  which 
perhaps  existed  in  the  earliest  forms  of  Indo-European  speech, 
but  have  only  found  expression  in  the  Sanskrit  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  in  the  Keltic  languages. 

The  slight  sound  or  '  breathing'  heard  before  any  vowel,  and 
best  caught  when  two  vowels  come  together  (e.  g.  go  over),  is 
rarely  expressed  by  any  sign,  except  in  Greek  by  the  spiritus 
lenis  or  '  soft  breathing.' 

If  the  breath  emitted  for  spiritus  asper  or  lenis  be  modified 
by  certain  narrowings  of  the  mouth  forming  barriers  which  hem 
it  in,  various  distinct  sounds  are  produced.  Eight  such  '  bar- 
riers,' with  corresponding  modifications  of  the  S2nritus  asper  and 
lenis,  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Max  Miiller ;  of  which  only 
those  for  which  signs  are  given  in  our  table  of  sounds  are  here 
given,  viz. 


^  The  distinction  between  spiritus  asper  and  lenis  is  regarded  by  Prof. 
Max  Muller  as  that  which  is  denoted  in  consonants  by  the  terms  tenuis  and 
media,  the  glottis  being  in  one  case  open,  in  the  other  closed.  The  Greek 
terms  are  vvivfxa  daav  ('rough  breath  '),  and  nvev/ia  xpiKov  (breath  free  from 
roughness — a  merely  negative  definitinn). 

^  Others,  however,  regard  h  as  a  genuine  consonant,  produced  very  near 
the  glottis,  so  that  it  combines  very  readily  with  a  following  vowel,  and 
seems  to  be  produced  in  the  same  act  of  enunciation.  Mr.  Peile,  holding 
this  view,  thinks  '  that  there  may  be  a  soft  h  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  h  almost  as  much  as  any  soft  consonant  from  the  corresponding 
hard  ;  and  that  this  soft  h  differed  infinitesimally  (if  at  all)  from  the  breath 
heard  after  the  momentary  sound  in  the  original  aspirates  {gh,  dh,  bh)^ — 
'  Introduction,'  pp.  69-73. 
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1 .  Tbe  barrier  produced  by  advancing  the  tongue  towards  the 
teeth  modifies  sinritus  asper  into  s,  spiritus  lenis  into  z. 

2.  If  the  lower  lip  be  brought  against  the  upper  teeth,  the 
barrier  produced  modifies  sjnritus  asper  into  /,  sjnritus  lenis 
into  V,  as  heard  iu  English  live,  halve.  Hence/,  v  are  sometimes 
called  '  Labio-dental'  sounds. 

3.  If  the  lips  be  slightly  contracted  and  rounded,  S2nritus 
asper  becomes  wh  in  wheel,  ivhich ;  sjnritus  lenis  the  English 
w,  which  is  apparently  represented  by  Greek  F  and  Latin  v. 

These  sounds,  s,  z,f,  v,  etc.,  are  called  sjnrants.  This  name  and  Spirants, 
the  physical  fact  which  it  denotes  (that  the  sounds  so  called  are 
modifications  of  the  'breathings'),  Avill  at  once  suggest  the 
explanation  of  such  phonetic  varieties  as  sedes,  eSo? ;  sus,  vs; 
sub,  vno ;  or  the  correspondence  of  Latin  /  to  various  aspirate 
sounds  in  Greek,  e.  g.  to  ^,  x  (x°^').  A^)  >  to  0  {6?]\vs,  femina, 
ei]p,/era);  and  to  ',  originally  F,  in  piye^,  frigus. 

YowELS  AND  Diphthongs  \ 

I.  The  three  primitive  vowel-sounds  are  A,  I,  U,  (pronounced  Vowels:  A, 
as  in  Italian).  Of  these  a  is  formed  nearest  to  the  guttural  point 
of  contact  (with  the  lips  opened  wide) ;  i  nearest  to  the  2)alatal  ; 
u  nearest  the  labial  contact,  the  lips  approaching  each  other. 

i  and  u  pass  into  the  cognate  consonantal  (or  semivowel^) 
sounds  of  y  and  v  {iv). 

a  can  pass  into  no  cognate  consonantal  sound :  it  is  the  vowel 
par  excellence,  occurring  in  Sanskrit^  and  probably  in  the  earliest 
form  of  Indo-European  language,  much  oftener  than  i  or  u. 

^  For  a  more  elaborate  analysis  of  vowel -sounds  than  appears  necessary 
to  give  here,  see  Peile.  Introd.  pp.  QO-ioo  (3rd  ed.)  :  also  Bell,  'Principles 
of  Speech,'  and  '  English  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million.' 

-  '  Semivowel '  is  here  used  in  the  limited  sense,  vs'hich  often  attaches 
to  it,  of  the  consonantal  sounds  of  i,  u.  The  reader  will  take  note  that  it 
has  been  applied  above  (p.  32)  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  whole  class  of 
'Fricative'  consonants,  as  distinguished  from  IMutes  or  Consonants  proper. 
To  avoid  confusion  it  would  be  better  either  to  descrilie  the  y  and  iv  sounds 
as  i  and  u  consonantal,  or  to  give  up  the  wider  application  of  the  term  to 
Fricative  consonants,  but  the  inconsistency  of  usage  is  too  confirmed. 

2  In  Sanskrit  a  following  a  consonant  is  never  written,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  every  consonant  (e.g  patara  is  written  ptr)  ; 
and  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  which  has  two  sepanite  characters  for  each 
vowel-sound  according  as  it  is  initial  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  has  no 
character  for  a  medial. 

D  2 
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E,  O.  2.  E  and  0  are  phonetic  variations  of  the  A  sound '.     If  we 

compare  kindred  words  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  we  find 
that  Sanskrit  a  is  represented  by  o,  e,  o  in  Greek,  by  a,  e,  6^  in 
Latin,  e.g.  Sanskrit  navas,  Greek  vi{F)os,  Lat.  nevus  =  {novos) ; 

pita(r),   7rari]p    (=:7rarep-s),  pater/    bharami,    ^e'pca    (=:0fptu-fii), 

fero.  In  some  cases  the  variety  secured  by  this  weakening  of  a 
has  been  turned  to  account,  to  indicate  differences  of  meaning ; 
thus  Sanskrit  padas,  which  is  gen.  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  of  pad, 
a  foot',  become >  in  Greek  ttoSo's,  nobas ;  the  Greek  thus  gaining 
in  distinctness  what  it  loses  in  strength  of  sound. 

3.  When  two  vowels  follow  one  another  so  rapidly  as  to  melt 
Diphthongs,  into  one  sound  we  get  a  diphtJiong.     Of  the  primary  vowels  a 

alone  can  thus  form  the  basis  of  a  diphthong ;  for  ^  and  u,  if  a 
vowel-sound  follows,  jDass  into  the  '  semivowel'  sounds  of  ?/  and 
V.  e  and  0,  being  varieties  of  a,  can  also  serve  as  '  diphthongal 
bases.'  We  thus  get  as  diphthongal  sounds,  in  Greek  ai,  av,  ti, 
fv,  01,  ov ;  in  Latin  ai,  au,  ei,  eu,  oi,  ou:  though,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  afterwards,  the  Latin  diphthongs,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  au  and  eu  in  a  few  words,  became  weakened 
to  the  simple  sounds  a?  (e),  o,  t,  m,  os  (e),  u,  and  we  must  go  back 
to  the  archaic  remains  of  the  language  for  such  forms  as  aidilis, 
deicere,  foidus,  joudex. 

4.  Another  vowel-sound  is  sometimes  added,  viz.  the  inde- 

'Oripinal       finite  or  neutral  sound  ('original  vowel,'  '  Ur-laut,'  'Ur-vocal'), 

vowgI/ 

variously  defined  as  '  the  natural  vowel  of  the  reed,'  '  the  voice 

■•  The  Indie,  single  vowel  a  is  supposed  by  some  philologists  to  be  the 
result  of  a  coalescence  of  three  primitive  vowel-sounds,  which  are  de- 
noted (e.g.  by  Brugman)  by  the  symbols  a',  a^,  a?.  See  Sayce,  Introd.  i. 
p.  309. 

^  The  vowels  are  originally  short  in  quantity  (as  e.g.  in  most  roots), 
lengthening  being  generally  the  result  of  '  vowel  intensification,'  as  in  duco 
(root  due-),  or  contraction,  as  amds  =  ama-is.  Vowels  which  are  naturally 
long  must  be  distinguished  from  vowels  which  are  naturally  short,  but 
long  by  position,  e.g.  drma  {a),  rwx  (5).  In  speaking  of  vowel-sounds 
generally  we  mean  (unless  otherwise  specified)  a,  e,  l,  0,  u. 

^  The  accent  and  quantity  of  the  stem  vary  in  Sanskrit,  (padas,  padas, 
pddas)  ;  and  the  vowel  was  perhaps  modified  in  pronunciation  (see  note  on 
p.  6).  Accent  in  Sanskrit  is  only  marked  in  the  Vedas  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  mark  it  in  transliteration,  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  Greek  accentuation.  See,  for  instance,  Max  Mliller,  '  Selected  Essays,' 
vol.  i.  p.  142,  on  i'lAivai,  iivai :  and  below,  chap,  vi,  on  the  Vocative  Singular. 
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in  its  least  modified  form,'  etc.  This  is  the  sound  heard  in  such 
words  as  hut,  dust ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  in  such  woi-ds  as 
e.  g.  spurt,  assert,  bird,  fatal,  dove,  oven,  double,  blood,  but  one 
and  the  same  indefinite  vowel-sound  is  heard.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  an  indefinite  sound  to  which  tin- 
accented  vowels  in  most  modern  European  languages  have  a 
tendency  to  return,  e.  g.  in  the  last  syllable  of  beggar,  nation, 
Faddington,  German  lieben;  or  the  first  syllable  of  French  tenir. 
Physically,  it  appears  to  result  from  leaving  the  tongue  in  its 
most  natural  position,  opening  the  mouth  easily  and  emitting 
vocal  breath ;  and  it  approaches  the  sound  of  all  the  vowels. 
It  is  this  indistinct  vowel,  combined  with  r  and  I,  that  produces 
the  Sanskrit  vowel-sounds  ri  and  li  (ri,  li). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sounds  are  distinct  from 
the  signs  used  to  represent  them,  i.  e.  the  letters.     The  number  Relation  of 

.  .  sounds  to 

of  possible  articulate  sounds  is  greater  tlian  any   nation   ever  letters. 

employs ;    and  the   '  alphabet'   of  some  languages  will   express 

sounds  which  that  of  others  does  not.     Again,  the  use  of  letters 

in  time  reacts  upon  sounds.     They  do  not  always  fit  each  otlier 

exactly   to    start   with ;    and    while    pronunciation    is    always 

changing,  spelling  in  a  literary  language  becomes  more  or  less 

fixed.      Thus  in  time  letters  become  symbols  of  other  sounds 

than  those  proper  to  or  originally  denoted  by  them,  and  carry 

their  new  sounds  into  other  words  or  other  languages.      For 

example,  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  which   is   common  to   most 

nations  of  modern  Europe,  c,  g  representing  to  a  Roman  of  the 

classical  period  the   hard  sound   of  k  or  Greek  y^   before  all 

vowels,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  later  Empire  and  in  the 

languages  of  modern  Euroj^e  came  to  signify  difi'erent  sounds 

before  the  vowels  i,  e ;  and  these  new  sounds  are  carried  back  by 

each  nation  into  their  pronunciation  of  classical  Latin,  leading 

to  such  anomalies  as  the  identical  pronunciation  of  secus  and 

caecus,  or  the  different  pronunciations  of  locus,  loci,  loco,  j)arts 

of  the  same  word.     Again,  j  and  v  in  Latin,  the  modern  repre- 

^  The  evidence  for  tliis  statement  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  c,  [/  will  he 
found  summarised  in  Roby's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  voL  i.  Preface,  pp.  xliii-lii, 
or  Wordsworth's  '  Fragments  and  Specimens,'  Introd.  ch.  iii.  §§  22-28. 
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sentatives  of  consonantal  i  and  v,,  have  acquired,  and  carry  back 
witli  them  into  the  modern  pronunciation  of  consonantal  i  and  u 
in  Latin  Avords,  quite  different  sounds  from  those  of  our  y  and  w, 
which  are  in  reality  much  nearer  representatives  of  the  sounds 
in  question.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  practical  value  to 
modern  nations,  in  reading  or  pronouncing  a  dead  language, 
of  attempts  to  reproduce  the  ancient  pronunciation,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  philological  and  etymological  enquiry,  to 
realise  as  accurately  as  we  can  what  sounds,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  spoke  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  are  represented 
by  their  Avritten  character ;  and  this  not  only  for  the  philology 
of  those  languages,  but  for  that  of  all  the  modern  languages 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  connected  with  them. 

The  only  people  who  have  ever  attempted  to  express  in  their 
Sanskrit  written  character  almost  every  known  OTadation  of  sound  are 
the  Hindus,  those  who  employed  the  Sanskrit  language.  The 
Sanskrit  alphabet  has  fourteen  vowels,  each  (except  a)  with  two 
symbols,  one  initial,  the  other  medial ;  thirty-three  simple  con- 
sonants ;  and  upwards  of  400  or  500  compound  consonants,  of 
which  133  are  given  in  Professor  Monier  Williams'  Sanskrit 
Grammar  as  'the  more  common'  of  such  consonants:  while 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  (Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Beginners)  specifies 
257  compound  consonants.  Sanskrit,  in  fact,  in  its  whole  struc- 
ture, is  an  elaborate  process  of  combining  letters  according  to 
fixed  rules.  '  Its  entire  grammatical  system,  the  regular  forma- 
tion of  its  nouns  and  verbs  from  simple  roots,  its  theory  of  de- 
clension and  conjugation,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  sentences, 
all  turn  on  the  reciprocal  relationship  and  interchangeableness 
of  letters,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  internal  combina- 
tion ^'  These  laws,  too,  are  the  key  to  the  influence  whicli 
Sanskrit  has  exercised  upon  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology. 
That  influence  is  due,  not  to  its  being  (as  is  sometimes  said)  an 
older  language — though  appi-oaching  on  the  whole  nearer  to  the 
primitive  type  whose  existence  we  infer  from  a  comparison  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  Lido-European  family — but  to  the 

'  Monier  Williams'  '  Sanskrit  Grammar,'  Preface  to  2nd  ed.  p.  xv. 
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fact  that  its  elaborate  system  of  phonetic  combination  of  soiinds 
supplies  illustrations  for  the  different  phonetic  rules  which  de- 
termine the  variation,  in  different  languages,  of  the  elements 
common  to  all.     Owing  to  the  transparency  of  its  construction, 
the  nicety  of  its  laws  and  its  great  antiquity  in  many  respects, 
and  especially  that  of  its  vowel  system,  Sanskrit  was  soon  found 
to  be  more  adapted  than  any  other  language  to  open  men's  eyes 
to  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  all  the  sister  languages  :   and 
in  the  fii'st  rejoicings  of  the  students  of  language  over  its  dis- 
covery, its  importance  was  for  a  time  overrated.     '  The  prepos- 
terous idea  that  Sanskrit  must  have  preserved  in  every  case  the 
oldest  form'   is   now  however  generally  discarded;    and   those 
philologists  whose  labours  rest  upon  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Sanskrit,  are  the  first  to  allow  that  even  in  its  sounds 
there  are  weaknesses  and  corruptions  peculiar  to  it  which  pre- 
vent it  from  serving  in  all  cases  as  the  starting-point  for  com- 
parison, and  even  send  us  to  other  languages  to  recover  the 
primitive  form.     Thus  (to  quote  the  remark  of  Curtius'),  'now 
that  this  language  has  for  a  long  time   served  exclusively  ^to 
throw  light  on  others,  the  light  begins  to  shine  back  from  the 
other  languages  upon  Sanskrit.'     With  this  limitation,  however, 
the  pre-eminence  of  Sanskrit  as  the  central  point  in  the  study 
of  Comparative  Philology  may  remain  accepted;    for  (to  quote 
again  from  Professor  Curtius),  'the  exuberance  of  the  old  Indian 
literature ;  the  antiquity  of  its  most  revered  monument  the  Rig- 
veda  ;    the  perfection  of  its  alphabet ;    the  remarkable  acuteness 
and  diligence  of  its  native  grammarians,  who  have  prepared  the 
most  valuable  assistance  for  the  study  of  Etymology,  if  only  by 
their  discovery  of  the  conception  of  roots  and  their  careful  index 
of  roots;   all  these  are  claims  on  the  part  of  Sanskrit,  which 
only  during  the  last  half-century  has  become  the  field  of  such 
fresh  and  important  investigations,  to  retain  permanently  the 
prominent  position  of   importance  for  the  study  of  the  whole 
Indo- Germanic  (Indo-European)  stock  of  languages  ^' 

1  'Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,'  Iiitrod.   §   5  (p.  37.  English  trans- 
lation). 

^  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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A])^end'm  to  Cliai^ter  III. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Alphabets. 

Greek  A.  Greek   Alphabet.      It    is   universally   admitted   that    the 

a  p  a  e  .  (^^.g^j^g  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  with 
whom,  as  the  chief  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  were 
brought  into  contact  at  an  early  epoch  of  their  national  his- 
tory. In  adopting  the  Phoenician  alphabet  they  seem  to  have 
retained  both  the  forms  and  the  names  of  its  letters,  slightly 
modified,  in  the  order  in  which  they  originally  stood ;  the 
Semitic  terms,  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  etc.,  being  transformed 
into  names  more  euphonious  to  Greek  eai's,  but  of  course 
unmeaning  except  as  signs.  These  names,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  civilisation,  have  become  identified  with  the 
practice  of  writing  in  all  ages  and  countries  ;  and  the  word 
'  Alphabet'  (from  the  first  two  Greek  letters,  Alpha,  Beta)  is  a 
lastinff  memorial  of  the  oblia;ations  of  modern  literature  and 
science  to  primitive  Oriental  ingenuity.  The  old  explanation, 
that  the  name  of  each  letter  was  the  name  of  some  familiar 
object,  the  first  sound  of  Avhich  was  the  element  to  be  repre- 
sented, Ale2)Ii  {A)  being  Phoenician  for  'ox,'  Beth  {B)  for  'house' 
(cp.  Beth-el  =  ' House  of  God,'  Beth-horon,  etc.,  familiar  to  us 
from  the  Bible),  Gimel  {G)  for  '  camel,'  etc.,  is  now  discredited ; 
and  the  Phoenician  ali^habet  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  world's  alphabets,  but  is  itself  traced  back  to  an 
Egyptian  source,  being  in  its  oi'igin  hieroglyphic  ^ 

The  names  of  the  letters  were  but  little  changed  either  in 
Greece  or  the  East,  though  their  forms  must  have  undergone 
some  alteration.  The  original  community  of  form  between  the 
classical  Greek  characters  and  the  later  Phoenician  may  be 
traced  in  the   older  inscriptions  of  the  two  languages.      The 

'  See  especially  Lenormant,  'Introduction  k  une  ni^moire  sur  la  pro- 
pagation de  Talphabet  Ph^nicien  dans  I'Ancien  Monde'  (published  iS66), 
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whole  Phoenician  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters  was  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  with  certain  variations  of  power  and  order,  as 
appears  from  the  subjoined  tabled  in  which  column  I  give 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  a  representative  of  sounds,  and 
as  a  numeral  system  (this  latter  usage  being  also  adopted  by 
the  Greeks)  ;  column  II,  the  whole  number  of  letters  ever  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  their  earliest  forms  (twenty-one  Phoenician, 
in  their  original  order ",  and  five  of  native  Hellenic  invention)  ; 
column  III,  the  classical  Greek  alphabet ;  column  IV,  the  cor- 
responding numeral  system ;  column  V,  the  Roman  alphabet, 
with  the  probable  pronunciation  of  its  different  letters. 

The  old  Phoeuician  alphabet  consisted  only  of  consonants ;  the  Phoenician 

'  *  \   1    •        alphabet, 

pure  vowel-sounds  (like  a  medial  in  Sanskrit,  p.  35,  note  3),  being 

considered  as  subordinate  aids  to  pronunciation,  and  included  in 
the  power  of  each  consonant.  In  Greek  etymology,  however, 
the  vowels  were  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  consonants  ; 
and  required  to  be  as  exactly  distinguished  as  these,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  depended  so  much  upon  poetry  and  music  for  its 
full  formation.  But  for  this  purpose  they  had  not  to  invent 
altogether  new  characters ;  for  several  of  the  letters  of  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet,  though  technically  classed  as  consonants,  were 
more  properly  semivowel  in  character,  and  were  appropriated 
by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  vowel-sounds  to  which  they  had 
respectively  affinity.  These  letters  were  Aleph,  He,  Jod,  Oin, 
which  were  adopted  as  the  simple  vowel-sounds  A,  E,  /,  0; 

*  For  the  general  plan  of  this  Table,  and  some  of  the  information  about 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Mure's  '  History  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,'  Book  I.  ch.  iv.  §  8.  The 
information  about  the  Greek  alphabet  is  derived  from  KirchhofF's  ex- 
haustive little  treatise,  '  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Alpha- 
bets' (Berlin,  1867) ;  that  on  the  Roman  alphabet  mainly  from  Corssen. 

^  The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  interesting  volume  'Greeks  and  Goths' 
(Macniillan,  1879),  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Runes  of  the  Gothic 
'  Futhorc,'  gives  a  table  (p.  54)  showing  three  successive  types  of  the 
Greek  alphabet :  i.  ♦  Cadmean,'  obtained  mainly  from  inscriptions  at  Thera 
and  Abousimbul;  2.  'Thracian,'  from  Thracian  coins,  pottery  at  Thasos, 
and  inscriptions  at  various  cities  in  the  Aegean  and  Greece  proper,  being 
the  alphabet  in  use  during  the  fifty  years  preceding  the  Persian  invasion ; 
3.  'Attic,'  the  standard  alphabet  of  the  fifth  and  subsequent  centuries — the 
'Tlu-acian'  alphabet  being  the  parent  of  the  Runes.  Whenever  the  'Cad- 
mean' differs  from  'Thracian'  forms,  both  are  given  in  col.  2.  of  our 
Table  on  p.  42. 
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Table  showing  the  Cokrespondence  between  the  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Koman  Alphabets. 


I. 

Phoeiiici.an 

Alphabet  and 

Numerical  Value. 


1  Aleph  = 

2  Beth  = 

3  Gimel  = 

4  Daleth  = 

5  He 

6  Vau  = 

7  Zain  = 

8  Heth  = 

9  Teth  = 

lo  Jod  = 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lo 


1 1  Kaph    =    20 

12  Lamed  =   30 

13  Mim      =   40 

14  Nun      =   50 

15  Samech=   60 

16  Ayin     =    70 

17  Pe         =   80 

1 8  Tsade    =   90 

19  Koph    =100 

20  Resch    =  200 

21  Shin       =300 

22  Thau     =400 


n. 

Full  No.  of 

Greek 

Letters 

(earliest  form '). 

Alpha 

A 

Beta 

B 

Gamma 

^  r 

Delta 

>A^ 

E 

M 

Vau 

F 

Zeta 

I 

Heta 

H  B 

Theta 

<S) 

Iota 

k 

Kappa 

K 

Lambda  \;/^  A 

Mu 

|W 

Nu 

N 

Sigma 

ffi 

0 

0 

Pi 

r 

M 

Koppa 

Q 

Eho 

1^  P 

Xi 

t 

Tau 

T 

Y 

Y  V 

Phi 

(D 

Chi  \i/ 1  X 

Psi      (caret) 

0 

Q 

III. 

Classical 

Greek 
Alphabet. 


A 
B 

r 

A 

Z 
H 
0 


K 
A 

M 

N 

H 

O  fllKpOV 

n 


p 

2 

T 

Y 

X 


IV. 

Numerals 
correspond- 
ing. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6(7') 

7 
S 

9 
10 

20 

30 
40 

50 
60 
70 
80 

90  (O) 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
Soo 
900  (  ^) 


V.  Roman  Alphabet. 


Characters. 


A 

B 

C  =  K 

D 

E 

F  (older  |' ) 

(G) 
H  =  ' 

J  J  vowel 
\consonant 

IK) 

L  (old  U) 
M 

N 

O 

P  (P  inscr.) 

Q  (old  o) 

E  (old  liy 
s 

T 

V  vowel 

V  consonant 

X  =  H 


Probable 
Pronunciation. 


ah 
h 

J:  (c  in  caO 

d 

ay  (a  in  whale) 

f 

g  (in  give) 

h  (in  hat) 

ee  (in  feet) 

y  (in  yes) 

k 

I 

m 

n 

o 

P 

h 
r 
s 

t 

00  {in  fool) 

IV,  or  Fr.  011  in  oui 

X 


C^)\  later  introductions  to 
(Z)J     represent  Gk.  v,  f. 


1  The  Greek  characters  are  orisrinally  the  Phoenician  characters  reversed  to  suit  the  mode  of  writing 
from  left  to  right,  which  in  Greece  superseded  the  earlier  right-to-left  ('links  lautig')  writing  of 
tiie  Phoenicians.  Examples  of  this  latter  method  are  found  m  the  oldest  Greek  insci-iptions  :  while  in 
those  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  is  fonnd  a  mixture  of  the  two  modes  ( 'furcheuformig '  or  '  ridge-like  ' ) 
in  which  the  writing  is  read  backwards  and  forwards  in  alternate  lines,  e.g. 

I  ^  T  I  A  i-*^-   'i<yria{,ios) 

0  T  3  >l  H  {dvfe)T]Kf  Tu- 

TT  O  A  A  Q  -TToWojiyi) 

*  ^  on  Olympian  inscriptions. 

2  This  tailed  11  is  found  in  the  old  Greek  alphabet ;  e.g.  on  some  inscriptions  at  Olympia. 
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while  Yau,  which,  on  analogy  of  the  others,  should  have  been  ^^^f^^^^^ 
converted  into  TJ,  retained  its  original  power,  as  the  expression 
of  the  consonantal  sound  of  V ;    though   it  may  have  served 
originally  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  sound.      A  new  sign 

Y  or  V)  expressing  the  vowel-sound  of  V ,  took  its  place 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-two  Phoenician  letters.  No  known 
Greek  alphabet,  however,  is  without  this  sign,  or  has  less  than 
twenty-three  letters.     Tlie  invention,  therefore,  and  adoption  of 

V  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet :  and  we  may  regard  the  original  Greek 
alphabet  as  consisting  of  twenty-three  letters,  identical  with  that 
which  appears  on  the  oldest  inscriptions  of  Thera  and  Melos 
(circ.  620  A.c).  The  Yau  (better  known  under  its  later  name  of 
dlyafxfia,  from  its  form  F)  did  not  long  remain  in  use,  its  form 
being  only  known  to  us  from  early  inscriptions.  It  reappears, 
however,  in  the  Latin  F,  occupying  in  the  Roman  alphabet  the 
place  of  Yau  in  the  Phoenician,  but  denoting  a  different  sound. 

These  five  vowel-characters  at  first  denoted  both  the  long  and 
short  vowel-sounds,  E  and  0  having  besides  the  functions  of  the 
diphthongs  et,  ov,  which  were  not  until  comparatively  late  times 
expressed  by  combinations  of  simple  vowel-characters.  Much 
earlier,  before  about  620  a.c,  the  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
tinguish long  and  short  e  by  the  adoption  of  a  sign  8  fo^'  ^^ 
E  remaining  for  e  and  ei.  This  sign  8  ^vas  apparently  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Phoenician  S  (Heth,  Hebrew  '  Cheth '),  which  in 
its  open  shape  H  was  used  to  denote  the  spiritus  asper.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  closed  shape  B  as  aspirate  on  some  early 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Olympus.  H02  occurs  on  inscrip- 
tions =oy,  and  H  stands  for  iKarou  :  and  this  usage  of  course  sur- 
vives in  Latin  //.  When  H  was  taken  as  a  vowel,  it  was  cut  ni 
two  so  that  1-  represented  the  sinritus  asper,  -\  the  spiritus 
lenis;  whence  came  the  signs  '  '  for  the  breathings. 

Somewhat  later  (according  to  Kirchhoff,  about  550  A.c.)  arose 
the  distinction  between  0  and  6,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
character  Q ',  which  took  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet, 

1  n  and  H  were  introrluced  into  tlie  AfJunian  alphabet  in  403  B.C    (ar- 
clionship  of  Eucleides):  but  their  invention  must  be  placed  much  further  back. 
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Greek  after   three   new   characters  expressive  of  double   cousonantal 

alphabet.  i         mi  ,        ^  ■,  ,  - 

sounds.     Ihe  names  O  ixiKpov=io,  and  i2  fjifya  =  oo  or  o,  were 

given  after  this  to  distinguish  what  had  hitherto  beeu  combined 

in    one    form.      The    cliaracter   w   (i.  e.    oo),   introduced    about 

Hadrian's  time,  made  its   form,   like   its  sound,  a  lengthened 

o  (cp.  our  w  or  '  double  u '). 

The  Phoenician  Teth=t  sound,  and  Thcm=th,  were  retained 
in  their  places  by  the  Greeks,  but  their  respective  poweis  were 
interchanged,  and  the  names  slightly  altered  to  correspond; 
Teth  becoming  Theta  and  representing  the  aspirated  t,  and  Thau 
becoming  Tau  for  the  unaspirated  tenuis. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet  was  remarkable  for  its  number  of 
sibilants — viz.  Nos.  7  (I),  15  (H),  18  (M),  21  (^)'.  I  (in 
its  later  form,  2 )  '^^''^^  adopted  at  first  to  denote  the  double 
consonant  sound  of  ts  or  fiy,  peculiar  to  Greek,  and  retained 
tliis  its  original  force  throughout.  To  express  the  simple 
sibilant  the  Greeks  had  the  three  remaining  characters  to  choose 
from.  At  first  it  was  denoted  by  M  (in  the  alphabets  of  Thera, 
Melos,  Crete,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  &c.,  Olymp.  40-80)  ;  then  by 
5!,  or  (written  in  a  shorter  form)  $,  whence  the  Latin  form  *S'. 
The  superfluous  character  M  then  disappeared  from  the  alphabet ; 
but  the  later  form  of  /w  (Phoen.  alph.  13)  exactly  resembled  it 
in  shape  :  hence  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  same  form  de- 
noting at  different  periods  such  unconnected  sounds  as  s  and  m. 
The  remaining  character  g  escaped  extinction,  because  the 
Ionic  alphabet,  which  finally  prevailed  in  Greece,  had  employed 
it  (as  ;i|)  to  denote  the  compound  sound  ks  (^').  A  later  form 
still  of  2  (sigma)  was  C  1  whence  in  late  authors  the  orchestra  is 
called  TO  roil  Bedrpov  crlypa,  and  s{gma=:si,  semicircular  couch 
(Martial,  x,  48,  etc.).  [The  Latin  form  S  arises  from  the  attempt 
to  write  5  in  a  single  stroke.  In  the  classical  alphabet  it  has 
interchanged  places  with  S.]     AVe  also  hear  of  a-dv^,  a  Doric 

^  The  numbers  refer  to  the  Table  on  p.  42. 

*  Herodotus  (i.  139),  speaking  of  the  Persian  names,  says  they  all  end 
in  the  same  letter,  to  Aaiptets  /xiv  2dc  KaKeovai,  "lajvts  Se  ^iyna.  aaficpopas 
(Ar.  Eq.  603,  Nub.  122,  1298)  is  a  horse  marked  with  the  old  letter  cdv ; 
cp.  KOTTiraTias  ittttos,  Nub.  23.  Col.  Mure  assumes  adv  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  Zain,  and  places  it  in  col.  II.  of  liis  table  between 
Van,  and  Jleta,  supposing  that  the  Dorian  usage  of  adv^a  alluded  to  by 
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form  of  o-i'yua,  which  only  remained  as  a  numeral  =  900,  under  Greek 

'  ,  alphabet. 

the  name  a-afiiri,  in  the  form  ~^. 

Koppa,  Q,  disappeared  from  the  classical  Greek  alpliabet,  its 
sound  being  so  like  that  of  K,  that  one  sign  sufficed  for  both. 
It  remained  however  as  a  numeral  =  90,  and  is  found  in  old  Doric 
and  Aeolic  inscriptions  :  and  it  survives  in  Q,  which  the  Romans 
adopted  from  the  Dorian  alphabet  of  the  Greeks  of  Cumae. 

Xt  was  originally  Avritten  X2  {chs).  The  original  Greek  alphabet 
had  no  sign  for  the  guttural  and  labial  aspii-ates  {kh,  ph), 
nor  for  those  combinations  of  a  mute  with  a  following  sibilant 
{ks,  ts,  ps)  which  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Greek  ear 
as  single  indivisible  sounds,  requiring  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  writing.  The  dental  aspirate  was  from  the  first 
expressed  by  0  ( (g)  0  O  ) ;  '^i^tl  the  Phoenician  character  I 
in  its  later  form  Z  was,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  as  the  sign  of 
dental  mute  +  sibilant  {ts).  The  other  combinations,  nh,  kJi, 
KS,  TTs,  are  expressed  on  the  oldest  inscriptions  by  juxtaposition 
of  tlie  signs  for  their  component  parts :  but  the  range  of 
the  alphabet  was  afterwards  increased  by  three  new  signs,  ^, 
X  [-\-),  V  (y ),  which  took  their  place  after  V-  Their  introduc- 
tion nmst  have  been  early ;  for  no  alphabet  but  those  of  Thera 
and  Melos  is  without  them.  The  order,  however,  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  signs  varied  in  the  two  main  groups  of  Greek 
alphabets.  Thus  (i)  in  the  Eastern  group  (inchiding  Argos 
and  Corintli  in  Greece  proper)  the  order  was  cp  X  "^^  signify- 
ing as  in  classical  Greek  ivh,  kTi,  ns  respectively :  the  sound  of 
KS  being  denoted  by  ^  {\-\-\),  a  variety  of  the  Phoenician  Q 
(Samech).  (2)  The  Western  alphabets  put  X  before  (p,  and 
gave  it  the  value  of  ks,  denoting  kH  by  N/,  and  using  for  its  the 
old  expression  ns  or  (j)s. 

This  latter  usage  (of  Western  Greek  alphabets)  represents, 
according  to  Kirchhoff,  the  original  order  of  these  signs,  super- 
seded by  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  Ionian  alphabet,  as 
exhibited  on  inscriptions  of  the  Aegean  islands.  The  Roman 
alphabet,  derived  from  a  Dorian  source  (see  below),  has  pre- 

Herodotiis  was  a  mere  provincial  anomaly.     Liddell  and  Scott  i-egard  it  as 
a  2nd  sibilant,  which  :  Phoen.  Shin  :  :  5  ;  Samech, 
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served  the  force  of  X  =  ks  (^),  ajicl  (as  a  numeral  sign  only)  that 
of  Nl/=:K/i:  but  in  the  classical  Greek  alphabet  all  trace  of 
these  values  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Roman 
inscriptions  of  all  j^eriods  we  find  XS  for  X  ^,  which  looks  as  if 
the  idea  of  X  as=c7i  i^x)  still  influenced  to  some  extent  its  written 
value.  Its  place  in  the  Roman  alphabet  was  of  course  deter- 
mined by  that  of  Greek  X  (x). 
Roman  R.  Roman  Ali^hahet.     The  history  of  the  Roman  alphabet  will 

be  found  fully  treated  in  such  books  as  Wordsworth  s  Jb  rag- 
ments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin'  (Introd.  chap.  II),  and 
Roby's  Latin  Grammar,  and  need  only  be  briefly  noticed  here  -. 
It  was  derived  from  the  Dorian  alphabet  of  the  Chalcidian 
colony  of  Cumae,  as  is  shown  by  the  form  of  S=-  5,  and  the  use 
of  Cp  (Koppa)  ;  and  in  its  oldest  form  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  twenty-one  letters,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  Z>,  E,  F,  Z,  11.  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  0,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X.  The  three  aspirates  th,  ph,  ch  (in 
the  Dorian  character  Q,  cp,  4^)  were  never  used  by  the  Romans, 
but  the  characters  were  retained  as  numeral  signs.  ^  (x)  was 
written  J_,  and  abbreviated  into  L=5o  ;  O)  with  its  circle  in- 
complete, became  C=:ioo,  and  was  then  identified  with  the 
initial  of  centum:  and  cp  became  cio  or  (D,  and  finally  M  = 
1000.  D  =  5oo  is  the  half  of  q  ;  X=io  is  perhaps  from  (g), 
an  ancient  form  of  6  ;  and  V  =  5  is  the  half  of  X. 

Z  went  out  of  use  at  a  very  early  period,  its  occurrence  in  the 
'  Carmen  Saliare,'  and  on  a  single  coin,  being  in  fact  the  only- 
evidence  for  its  having  been  used  at  all ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  it  was  reintroduced  for  the  ti-anscription  of  Gx'eek  f. 

A'  went  out  of  use,  probably  before  the  XII  Tables,  except  in 
a  few  old  abbreviations  (Kal.  =  Calendae,  K=:Kaeso,  etc.),  and 
C  was  used  to  denote  both  the  guttural  tenuis  and  media,  until 
a  modified  form,  G,  was  taken  to  represent  the  Tiiedia.  The 
earliest  inscription  upon  which  G  is  found  is  the  epitaph   of 

'  Mr.  Roby  quotes  as  instances  exstrad  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.,  see  Appendix 
I),  taxsat,  lexs,  2^''oxsumus,  exsujito,  deixnerit. 

^  The  most  cotn[ilete  account  (from  which  the  others  referred  to  are 
mainly  deiived)  is  to  be  found  in  pp.  1-29  of  Corssen's  '  Ueber  Aussprache,' 
etc..  vol.  i.  For  illustrations  and  examples  reference  must  be  made  to 
Corssen. 
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Scipio  Barbatus,  i.e.  not  later  than  240  B.C.  (Appendix  I).    The  ^-^^^ 
okl  C  was  retained  in  C,  C3^  =  Gains,  Gnaeus. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Y  and  Z  were  introduced  for  repre- 
senting V  and  i  in  Greek  words  :  and  the  combinations  tli,  ph, 
ch,  were  written  for  the  first  time  (see  below,  chap.  iv). 

The  Emperor  Claudius  tried  to  introduce  three  new  letters, 
viz.  an  inverted  digamma  d,  for  the  consonantal  sound  of  v;  a 
reversed  Greek  sigma  D,  for  hs  or  -ps;  and  the  sign  of  the 
Greek  spiritus  asper  |_  (see  above,  p.  43),  for  the  middle  sound 
between  i  .and  ii,  i.e.  Greek  v.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
letters  are  found  on  monuments  of  the  period,  but  did  not  remain 
in  use :  while  for  the  '  anti-sigma,'  as  it  was  called,  there  is  no 
evidence  even  of  contemporary  monuments. 

Double  consonants  ^  were  not  written  till  the  time  of  Ennius, 
who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice  in  imitation  of 
Greek.  The  earliest  instance  upon  inscriptions  is  about  186  B.C. 
(see  Appendix  I),  from  which  time  to  that  of  the  Gracchi 
(about  120  B.C.)  usage  fluctuates:  after  120  B.C.  doubled  con- 
sonants are  general.  Another  method  of  denoting  stress  up,on 
a  consonant  was  by  the  'sicilicus'  (so  called  from  its  shape, 
sica),  e.g.  sera,  as' eres  =  serra,  asseres. 

The  example  of  Greek  rj  and  w  led  Roman  litteraii  to  try 
various  methods  for  expressing  long  vowel  sound. 

{a)  Doubling  the  vowel ;  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  poet 
Accius,  and  found  on  inscriptions  of  his  time  between  130  and 
75  B.C.,  always  with  the  vowels  A,  E,  V  (vootum  is  found  on  an 
earlier  inscription).  A  double  /  was  used  after  Cicero  and 
Caesar  to  express  the  semivowel  j  [Aiiax,  Maiia,  etc.). 

ip)  The  length  of  I  was  in  earlier  Latin  expressed  by  writing 
it  ei;  but  after  Sulla's  time  by  making  the  i  taller  than  the 
other  letters  (vicus,  lIbeki,  etc.).  This  tall  ^"  was  also  used  for 
the  semivowel  or  j  sound,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  words 

*  Tiie  date  of  the  introduction  of  doubled  consonants  is  of  some  im- 
portance for  the  scansicin  of  Plautus.  Plnutus  died  fifteen  years  before 
Ennius ;  and  but  few  instances  of  double  consonants  in  iiis  plays  can  be 
really  genuine.  SupelectHe,  dinUumae,  satelites,  sagit'i,  etc.  are  generally 
correct ;  and  ille,  esse  must  often  be  scanned  lie,  ese.  See  Wagner,  Intro- 
duction to  Auluiaria,  pp.  xli-xliv. 
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(Ivs,  IvBETO,  etc.);  and  in  later  inscriptions  it  is  used  con- 
fusedly for  both  %  and  %. 

(c)  By  an  accent  or  'apex'  (')  from  about  63  B.C.  onwards. 
In  Republican  inscriptions  this  apex  is  found  over  A,  E,  EI, 
0,  V  (for  examples,  see  Corssen,  I.  p.  22)  ;  in  the  Augustan  age 
it  is  almost  universal. 

The  Romans  devised  a  simple  nomenclature  for  the  letters, 
which  has  superseded  the  Graeco-Phoenician  names  of  the  Gi'eek 
alphabet.  The  vowels  were  denoted  by  their  own  sound ;  the 
explosive  (mute)  consonants  and  A  by  a  vowel  after  them ;  the 
fricative  and  nasal  sounds  by  a  vowel  before  them.  The  vowel 
employed  for  this  purpose  was  e,  except  that  h,  h  were  called 
ka,  ha,  q  was  called  qu,  and  x,  ix. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Changes  and  Modifications  of  Sounds  \ 

These  must  be  noticed  here  so  far  as  they  affect  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  further  ilhxstrations  of  their  operation  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  explanation  of  inflections.  Sounds,  we  must 
remember,  are  interchanged  and  modified  (a)  between  two  or 
more  languages  [SaVpv,  lacrima ;  duo,  hvo,  zwei ;  Trevre,  quin- 
que\  ;  (6)  in  the  same  language  [e.  g.  tego,  toga  ;  Tpe(^u>,  6p4^<x>\. 
These  changes  and  modifications  proceed  according  to  definite 
rules,  varying  sometimes  in  different  languages ;  and  the  correct 
investigation  of  these  rules  is  the  basis  of  all  true  etymology. 

Two  general  principles  affect  etymology  : — 

(a)   Harder  sounds  are  not  derived  from  easier  ;    or  words  Harder 
which  have  retained  a  stronger  letter  from  those  which  exhibit  derived  from 
a  correspondingly  weak  one.     (In  our  Table  of  sounds  Gutturals  '^^^^^^' 
are  stronger  than  Palatals,  and  so  downwards;  Tenues  stronger 
than  Mediae ;    Explosive  stronger  than  Fricative.)     Thus  koIos 
must  be  older  than  irolos]  equus  than  mTros  (Ikkos,  a^vas),  sus 
than  vt. 

Apparent  exceptions  are  often  examples  of  the  general 
phonetic  law  that  change  arises  from  weakness  of  articulation : 
e.  g.  frag-or,  frac-tus.  It  is  easier  to  pronounce  tenuis  and 
tenuis  together,  media  and  media,  aspirate  and  aspirate :   so  in 

^  In  this  chapter  I  have  gone  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  that 
covered  by  Peile's  '  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,'  adopting 
in  the  main  his  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  phonetic  change,  with 
many  of  his  illustrations. 
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Greek,  Xe/cros    from    Xeyo),   Tv(j)6eis    from    tvtt-tco,    irXe^dels    from 
TrXcKo). 

So  hiem-2)-s  appears  stronger  than  Meni-s;  but  p  is  merely 

phonetic,   inserted  because  it  is   difficult  to   sound  s  after  m. 

Again,  the  reduplicated  form  didrjfn  is  changed  by  Greeks  to 

Ti6i)y.i,  which  is  easier  to  pronounce,  though  t  by  itself  is  stronger 

than  6. 

Sounds  usu-       (6)  Generally,  only  letters  pronounced  at  the  same  pai't  of  the 

changeable    mouth  are  etymologically  interchangeable — dentals  with  dentals, 

same  part  of  labials  with  labials,  etc.     [Gutturals,    however,   the    strongest 

sounds   of  all,   sometimes   give  way  altogether  to   dentals   or 

labials ;  and  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic,  are  found 

less  frequently  than  these  latter.] 

Apparent  exceptions  may  often  be  explained  by  the  existence 
of  both  sounds  in  the  original  form ;  e.  g.  bis  and  8is  :  cp. 
Sanskrit  dvis.  Here  the  Latin  b  is  due  to  the  v  {w)  sound. 
In  tTTTTOf,  Lat.  equus,  Sanskrit  agvas,  ir  represents  the  v  sound. 
a-vv  and  cum  are  the  same  word  ;  but  from  ^\jv=k(tvv  :  so  Kan-voa 
and  vap-or  are  reconciled  by  Lithuanian  hvap-as. 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  explanation  of  such 
changes,  however,  is  that  which  refers  them  to  the  influence  of 
weak  articulation.  One  or  two  examples  of  its  effects  are 
subjoined. 
'Labialism.'  I.  Labialism,  or  change  from  k  to  tt,  p,  is  supposed  by 
Curtius  to  be  due  to  a  parasitical  v  (w),  unconsciously  produced 
by  lazy  articulation  of  k  ('  labial  after  sound ').  That  v  {w\ 
following  k,  could  change  it  to  p,  appears  from  Indo-Eui'opean 
akva,  Sanskiit  a^va,  equos,  ittttos  (which  must=tKfos).  Here  kv 
has  become  in  Greek  tttt. 

That  the  v  in  these  cases  was  merely  phonetic,  not  a  suffix, 
appears  from  instances  where  Latin  has  kv  {qu),  as  well  as  k  (c), 
e.  g.  sequ-or,  sec-undus ;  coqu-o,  coc-us  :  Greek  enofiai,  irfnav 
show  that  V  must  be  parasitic  in  Graeco-Italiau  time,  and  re- 
tained by  Latin  in  some  words  while  dropped  by  Greek  (Peile, 
286,  7^).     So  with  the  change  from  y  to  ^,  6  ;  Latin  gu  gives 

*  Corssen  ('Ueber  Aussprache,'  etc.  i.  pp.  71-75)  shows  that  qu  was  a 
mode  of  denoting  the  labial  'after  sound,'  oi*  modification  of  the  guttural 
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the  middle  step.  In  urguere,  urgere,  tinguo,  riyyca,  v  is  parasitic; 
but  it  is  less  often  so  after  g  than  after  k,  g  being  an  easier 
sound. 

2.  Dentalism :  k  changed  to  t,  probably  from  influence  of  y  'Dentalism.' 
sound  (i  or  j),  as  in  transition  from  -cio  to  -tio,  where  i  is 
semivowel.  Here  it  is  part  of  a  suffix  ;  but  this  proves  the 
power  of  y  sound  to  change  a  guttural  to  a  dental,  and  hence 
philologists  assume  a  i:)arasitic  y  where  they  find  the  change 
without  any  apparent  reason.  There  are,  however,  few  certain 
examples :  re,  que,  Sanskrit  ca,  Zend  ca ;  Indo-Eur.  katvar, 
Sanskrit  catvaras,  reTTapf^  (=TfVfapfs),  quattuor. 

These  two  instances  of  change  from  one  class  of  sounds  to 
another  are  given  to  show  that  some  reason  can  generally  be 
found  for  the  apparent  non-observance  of  our  rule  (6).  "We 
may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  main  heads  under 
which  all  changes  of  sounds  seem  to  fall;  viz., 

(a)  Dynamic  change,  which  is  voluntary,  and  intended  to 
express  change  of  meaning;  the  formative  principle  in  lan- 
guage. 

(6)  Phonetic^  change,  which  is  involuntary,  and  due  mainly 
to  lax  articulation ;  the  destructive  principle  in  language. 

We  need  only  here  enumerate,  with  a  few  examples  under 
each  head,  the  principal  changes  of  sounds  that  affect  Latin  and 
Greek;  referring  the  student  for  a  fuller  illustration  to  such 
books  as  Schleicher's  '  Compendium,'  and  Peile's  '  Introduction 
to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology.' 

A.  Dynamic  change. 

I.  Redujilication.  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  and  most 'Dynamic* 
natural  device  of  language  to  strengthen  the  expression  of  an  Redi^jlica- 
idea,  observed  most  frequently  in  the  language  of  savages  and 

tenuis,  and  so  a  transition  from  guttural  h  to  labial  p.  In  English,  a 
similar  labial  modification  of  the  dentals  is  expressed  in  beticeen,  dwarf, 
and  palatal  modification  is  heai-d  in  the  pronunciation  of  nature,  verdure 
(ty,  dy).  The  labial  modification  of  d  {dw)  is  expressed  in  Old  Latin 
duellum,  but  passed  into  the  simple  labial  in  classical  Latin,  helium.  Cp. 
his  with  Sanskrit  dvis,  quoted  above;  and  duonoro{m)  =  bonorum  on  old 
inscriptions. 

^  '  Phonetic '  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  any  change  of 
sound,  voluntnry  or  involuntary:  I  have  restricted  myself  to  its  more 
limited  application. 

E  2 
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Rodupii-  children,  and  commoner  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  stage 
of  highly  developed  languages  such  as  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
these  it  is  gradually  suj)erseded  by  more  refined  and  subtle 
modes  of  expressing  the  required  change  of  meaning  ;  and  traces 
of  its  application  remain  only  in  occasional  and  (for  the  most 
part)  excej)tional  phenomena  : — 

(a)  In  imitative  words,  e.  g.  ululo,  a\a\a(oL> ;  or  names  of 
animals  expressive  of  their  sound,  e.  g.  cuculus,  turtur ;  ?no-\lr, 

(b)  In  Alliteration^,  a  favourite  device  of  early  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry  (and  also  among  other  nations),  to  strengthen  the 
expression  of  an  idea  by  mere  repetition  of  the  sound  of  letters 
and  syllables.  Ennius  and  Naevius  exhibit  constant  examples 
of  its  use ;  as  also  does  Plautus,  with  Avhom  however  it 
becomes  more  of  a  trick  of  composition.  Lucretius  also  em- 
ploys it  with  considerable  effect  (for  examples,  cp.  Munro's 
'Introduction  to  Notes,'  II.  pp.  io6,  107,  ist  ed.),  and  Virgil 
does  not  disdain  this  among  other  poetical  artifices,  e,  g.  Aen. 

vi.  834  :— 

'  Neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  vertite  \4res.' 

Alliteration,  of  course,  does  not  prove  the  use  of  reduplication 
as  a  formative  principle  in  language  ;  but  it  illustrates  the 
natural  tendency  to  intensify  an  idea  by  the  repetition  of  sound. 

(c)  As  a  foi'mative  principle,  Eeduj^lication  is  commonly 
employed  in  Indo-European  languages  to  produce  '  frequent- 
ative '  and  '  desiderative '  verbs.  In  Sanskrit  such  words  are 
regulai-ly  formed  from  every  root,  by  reduplicating  the  initial 
consonant  and  vowel  of  the  root,  and  suftixing  in  one  case  ya,  in 
the  other  ish  or  sh.  Thus  from  the  root  budh  (  =  'to  know') 
are  formed  bobudhye  ^  (frequentative  or  intensive),  bobudi- 
shami  (desiderative) ;  from  vid  (  =  'to  know,'  Greek  ftSeZj/,  Latin 
vid-ere),  vividye  (frequentative),  vividishami  (desiderative). 
Similar  formations  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  p-apfxaipuv  (root  mar^, 

^  On  the  use  and  effects  of  alliteration  in  Latin  poetry,  see  Munro's 
'Lucretius,'  Introduction  to  Notes,  II.  (vol.  ii.  p.  106,  1st  ed.). 

^  Greek  i^t-ij.iOfj.at  =  fxi-fxa-yo-ixai  is  perhaps  analogous  to  hohhud-ya. 

'  The  various  ramifications  of  this  root  mar  are  exhaustively  traced  in 
Max  Miiller  s  '  Lectures,'  II.  vii. 
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originally='  to  grind  down,'  '  rub,'  and  so  *  polish '),  '  to  flash  ; ' 
7TaiJ.(f)aivei.v  (root  ({)av,  as  in  e-(jidv-T]v),  ttoittvvu),  Sei^laaofiai  ;  fifpliT]- 
piCeiv,  cp.  Lat.  me-mor-ia,  etc. ;  or  in  nouns,  XalXar/^  (root  Xa/3,  as 

in   f-Xa^-op,    (SatSaXeof,   nanraXoeis,   dfiaiiMKeTOS.        The   same   forCB 

appears  in  tlie  redujoUcated  2  aorist. 

(d)  Reduplication  is  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  some  -  - 

'  present   stems '    (denoting,   apparently,   protracted   as   distin-  ; 

guished   from   momentary  action),   e.  g.  dlBopi,  rldrjiii,  yiyvofxai, 

TriTrro)  (root  Trtr,  as  in  e-TTfa-ov)  ;  Lat.  sisto,  gigno,  sero  {=se-so, 

root  sa,  as  in  sa-tum).     More  commonly  still  (in  Greek  almost 

universally),  to  form  '  perfect  stems,'  e.  g.  \i\oma  (I'oot  Xm,  as  in 

€-Xt7r-ov),  2>^2^uii  :  such  forms,  indeed,  are  too  familiar  to  require 

illustration  for  the  present. 

2.   Vowel  Modification  ('strengthening'  or  the  reverse),  e.  g.  Dynamic 

,  ^  /      change : 

for  the  formation  of  Noun  or  Verb  stems :  Xitt-,  XfOT-w,  Aom-os ;  '  vowei-in- 

tpTisifidii* 

fid-,  fid-o,  foidus  {foedus).     It  appears  that  Indo-European  tion.' 
speech  expressed  these  and  similar  modifications  of  ideas  by 
modifying  the  vocal  sounds,  so  as  to  form  a  regularly  ascending 
scale  of  each  of  the  three  primitive  vowels,  a,  i,  u. 

The  vowel  sounds  thus  gained  were  used  by  different  Indo- 
European  peoples,  according  to  different  phonetic  laws,  with 
more  or  less  regularity.    Sanskrit  exhibits  them  as  follows  ^ : — 

a,   1st  a  or  a         2nd  a  (in  many  roots  there  is  no  distinction  between 
i,  e  (for  ai)  ai  the  original  a  and  its  first  raising.) 

u,         o  (for  au)  iiu 

ri,         ar  ar 

li,  al  al. 

*  The  two  stages  of  vowel  increase  in  Sanskrit  are  known  by  the  names 
of  Guna  (TTTn,  'quality')  and  Vriddhi  (^^,  'increase').  Thus  from 
Vvid,  'know,'  is  formed  by  Guna,  Veda;  by  Vriddhi  with  addition  of  a 
suflBx  -iJia)  Vaidika  =  '  belonging  to  the  Vedas.'  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  anything  strictty  answering  to  Vriddhi  is  found  in  the  cognate 
languages.  In  conjugation,  vowel  intensification  strengthens  verbal  bases 
in  those  persons  whose  terminations  are  called  weak.  Thus  from  V  i,  '  go,' 
is  formed  in  sing.  6mi,  6slii,  6ti;  in  plur.  i-mds,  &c. :  cp.  Gk.  ef/it,  fTs  or 
«r,  dai,  Xfxiv. 

The  questions  whether  the  larger  (or  '  raised  ')  forms  of  roots  are  derived 
from  the  shorter  (Xcitt-  from  AiTr-),  or  vice  versa,  and  whether  the  change 
from  «  to  o  represents  an  original  lengthening  or  not,  need  not  be  discussed 
in  an  elementary  work. 
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Vowel- 
scales  : 
Greek. 


These  scales  are  employed  in  the  formation  from  roots  of  noun 
and  verb  stems.  Indications  of  a  similar  employment  of  vowel 
scales  are  exhibited  by  Gothic  and  Lithuanian  (Peile,  pp.  191— 2), 
and  by  Greek  and  Latin  ;  by  Greek  most  fully,  its  vowel  system 
being  stronger  and  less  liable  to  corruption  than  that  of  Latin. 
The  scales  in  Greek  are  : — 


A  scale,    a,  «,  o,   raised  1st  to  d  or  17. 

e.  s.  KaK,       \f\dKa]         .    ,     , 

,  ^  y  perfect  stems. 

07,  tdya,    J 

I  scale.    «  raised  ist  to  «»  (at), 
e.  g.  Xjtt,        Aei'irw, 
iriO,         ■miOoi, 
15,  fiSoj, 

TJ  scale,    v  raised  1st  to  tv  (av). 
e.g.  (\(vO,      {tj\v6-ov), 
wv,         wevixa, 
XV,  X«'''«. 

N  scale,    v  or  a,  raised  ist  to  fv. 
e.  g.  7a  {ye-ya-fiev),  yev-oi, 
TO,  (ra-Tos),  d-T6v-7jy, 

irS.9,  TT(V0-os, 

fJ,V   (fXl-fJlV-w),  HiVW, 

(Sometimes  av,  as) 


2nd  to  01. 
pTjyvvfj.1,       eppcoya, 

2nd  to  01. 

Xikoiira, 
ireiOcu.  ireiroiOa, 

(i5oj,  oi5a. 

2nd  to  01;  (an). 

elKijKovda, 
(xevQ),  aovfiai, 

(TirevSu,        atrovSrj. 

2nd  to  ov. 
ytyova,        yovos, 
ruvos, 
irtirovOa, 
fiovos. 

(KTOva. 


i-KToiv-oy,  (KTev), 

R  scale,   p  or  ap  (pa),  raised  1st  to  ep  (/>«). 
e.  g.  fiSp,  /J-fp-os, 

■npaO,  TTipd-Qi, 

rpaiT,  TpeTT-ai, 

Span,  d(pK-ofiai, 

L  scale.     X  or  a\  raised  ist  to  eX. 
e.g.  irX  (s-TrX-ero),        7reX-cu, 
)3aX  /3fX-oy, 

ToX  (e-T«'-TaX-To),  rtX-oy, 

Scale  consisting  of  short  vowels;  with  loss  of  «  if  possible  in  the  short 
form  of  the  root,  and  2nd  raising  by  change  to  0. 

e.  g.  ffX  (s-ffX-o").  ^X-^  (<^fX), 

air  (e-an-ero),         iir-ofiai, 

ITT  [Tri-ITT -Qj),  TTtT, 

T(K   (t-TiK-OV),  TiK-OS, 

(X7)  Key-ct), 


2nd  to  op  (po): 
efiftopa,        fxopos, 
TtiiTopOa, 
rpono'i, 
SfSopKa. 

2nd  to  oX. 
v6\oi, 
PoXt], 
fV-ToKrj. 


OTr-\ov, 
iroT-ixos, 

TtTOKa,  TUKOS, 

X070S. 
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Traces  of  vowel  scales  in  Latin  : — 

A  scale,     e,  a,  raised  ist  to  e,  a.  , 

e.  g.  ISgo,  legem, 

placere,       placare. 

I  scale,     i  raised  to  [ei],  I,  e. 
[ai],  oe. 
e.g.  I.  die,  dico, 

fid-es,         fido, 

U  scale,     u  raised  ist  to  [eu],  au,  o. 
due,  ducere, 

N  scale,     en  (In). 

mens  (Sanskr.  ma-tis), 

R  scale,     r  (6r,  ftr)  raised  ist  to  er. 
fors,  fero, 

posco  (porc-sco),  prec-ari, 

Scale  with  short  vowels. 

nec-s, 
sequi, 
tego. 


2nd  to  o. 
sonus,  persona, 

vox  (v6co),   vocem. 

and  to  [oi],  oe,  u. 


moenera,  moinera,  munera, 
foidus,        foedus. 

2nd  to  [ou],  u, 
douco  (inscr.). 

2nd  raising  on. 
moneo. 

2nd  to  or. 
proc-us. 

noceo, 
socius, 
toga. 


Vowel- 
scales: 
Liitin. 


3.  Nasalisation  may  possibly  also  be  reckoned  as  a  process  of  Dynamic 
'  Dynamic  Change/  as  being  an  extension  of  consonantal  sound  Nasalisa- 
parallel  to  that  of  vowel  sound  just  described,  e.  f .  in  tundo 
(root  tud),  where  tund :  tud  : :  ireid- :  ind.  In  its  origin  the  nasal 
is  a  variety  of  another  sound  (see  above,  p.  33),  and  the  gut- 
tural nasal  is  found  (except  in  Sanskrit)  only  in  combination 
with  the  guttural  which  produced  it  {ayxovr],  angustus).  Nasal- 
isation occurs  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  a  certain  class  of  pre- 
sent stems  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  in  the  verbs  so  formed  it 
is  (like  vowel-intensification  for  the  same  purpose)  confined  to 
the  present  stem.  This  formation  will  be  found  discussed  in 
chap,  viii ;  and  if  the  view  there  adopted,  that  the  nasal  is 
dynamic,  and  not  merely  part  of  a  grammatical  suffix,  be  cor- 
rect, we  possibly  may  reckon  Nasalisation  with  Reduplication 
and  Vowel  Intensification  as  a  means  of  '  Dynamic  change  \' 


>  Consult  especially  Curtius,    'Tempora  und   Modi,'  pp.  53-66;    'Das 
Verbum,'  i.  pp.  240  sqq. ;  also  Peiie,  ch.  vi.  pp.  215-220  (3rd  ed.^. 
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Phonetic 
change; 


Its  effects. 


Vowel- 
change  : 
Substitu- 
tion. 


B.  Phonetic  Change  : — 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  vowel-intensification  in  Latin  points 
to  the  opposite  process  of  weakening  or  decay,  which  in  vowels 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  that  language.  This  brings  us 
to  the  second  head  of  change,  viz.  that  which  is  involuntary, 
or  'phonetic'  strictly  so  called,  the  principle  of  'Phonetic 
Decay,'  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  language. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (chap,  iii.)  the  cause  of  such 
change  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  after  ease  of 
articulation. 

Its  effects  may  be  traced  (i)  in  the  substitution  of  a  weaker 
for  a  stronger  sound;  (ii)  in  the  loss  of  letters  representing 
certain  sounds  ;  (iii)  in  '  assimilation '  to  a  neighbouring  sound, 
where  the  concurrence  of  two  dissimilar  sounds  causes  difficulty 
of  pronunciation  ;  (iv)  in  '  dissimilation,'  where  the  concurrence 
of  two  similar  sounds  causes  a  like  difficulty.  "VVe  may  look  at 
these  effects  I.  in  vowels,  II.  in  consonants. 

I.  Vowels :  (i)  Substitution  of  weaker  for  stronger  sound. 
The  Latin  language,  we  saw,  retained  fewer  traces  than  Greek 
of  the  system  of  Vowel  Intensification.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
especially  distinguished  by  weakness  and  decay  of  vowel  sounds. 
Thus  of  six  diphthongs  {ai,  ei,  oi,  au,  eu,  ou),  once  in  use  as 
Latin  sounds,  and  traceable  on  inscriptions,  five  had  dwindled 
down  to  simple  sounds  by  the  time  of  Plautus,  au  being  the 
only  one  generally  preserved  (with  the  exception  of  eu  in  a  few 
words,  neu,  ceu,  neuter,  heus,  etc.) ;  while  here  we  have  a 
weakening  to  o,  and  forms  with  this  weaker  sound  side  by 
side  with  those  retaining  au ;  e.  g.  lautus,  lotus ;  Claudius, 
Clodius  ;  plaudo,  ex])lodo.  The  other  diphthongal  sounds  were 
entirely  superseded  by  the  weaker  forms ;  e.  g.  quaistor  by 
quaestor;  coirare  by  coerare,  then  curare  {cp.foidus,foedus); 
deivus  by  dlvus,  omneis  by  omnes  ;  joudex  hj  judex.  In  vowel 
sounds  again,  Latin  shows  a  constantly  progressive  degradation 
of  sounds  from  stronger  to  weaker,  as  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing scale : — 
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A  to  0  ...  U  . 

..E...I 

0   to   U. 

..E...I 

U. 

..E...I 

E  to  I,  U. 

I  toE. 

Substitution 
of  Vowels : 


A  comparison  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  Sanskrit  shows  that 
the  original  vowel  a  (largely  predominant  in  Sanskrit)  has  been 
changed  first  by  breaking  up  into  the  three  sounds  of  a,  e,  o 
(e.  g.  TToSds,  TToSes,  TToSay,  Sanskrit  padas,  padas,  padas),  and  then 
by  further  weakening  of  each  of  these  three  sounds.  While, 
however,  in  Greek  the  process  of  vowel  change  was  (speaking 
generally)  confined  to  the  breaking  up  of  original  a  into  a,  e,  o,  (t 
remaining  unaltered,)  and  a  vowel  of  one  scale  but  seldom  pass- 
ing into  another  (a  to  i  or  v^) :  in  Latin  such  further  changes  are 
so  frequent  as  to  assume  the  character  of  special  phonetic  laws 
of  the  Latin  language.  A  few  examples  under  the  heads  of 
formative  elements,  composition,  and  reduplication,  will  make 
this  clear. 

(a)  Formative  elemeyits  :    1 .  Verbs.     Sanskrit  bhara-mas  be-  In  Forma- 

\   '  _  _  _  tive  ele- 

comes  Greek  cfyepo-iies  (Doric),  the  thematic^  a  passing  to  th'e  0  mcnts. 
sound  and  there  remaining.  Latin  weakens  0  to  u  in  vol-u-mus, 
and  generally  weakens  it  still  further  to  i,  e.  g.  fer-i-mus.  The 
apparently  unsubstantial  character  of  the  second  a  in  bhara- 
mas,  as  a  mere  link  between  stem  and  termination,  has  perhaps 
helped  its  decline :  and  we  see  that  in  the  termination  -mus  it 
has  not  sunk  so  far.  In  the  termination  again  of  3rd  pers.  plur. 
(Sanskrit  anti,  Greek  -ovn  (Doric),  Latin  -unt),  the  weakening 
of  a  in  Latin,  though  it  goes  one  step  further  than  Greek,  stops 
at  u  ;  while  such  forms  as  dederont,  found  on  inscriptions,  and 
the  retention  of  0  after  u  in  quom,  loquontur,  etc.,  show  that  the 
0  sound  was  not  entirely  superseded.  In  ferentem  and /e7-e7idu7n^ 
however,  the  a  before  nt  sinks  down  to  e;  old  legal  forms  like 
Jure  dicundo,  res  re2)etundae,  also  moribundus,  oriundus,  secundus 

'  Schleicher  (conip.  §  32)  gives  a  few  examples  of  a  of  primitive  Indo- 
European  roots  weakened  to  t  or  v  in  Greek,  e.g.  dadami,  diScojxi;  fj.v\os, 
from  root  mal  {mar) ;  vvkt-,  Lat.  iioct;  Skt.  nakta.  iSee  also  Peile,  ch.  vii. 
(p.  275,  3rd  ed.). 

^  The  '  thematic '  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  '  connecting  vowel '  is 
explained  in  ch.  viii. 
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Substitution  {■=  sequendus) ,  etc.,  remaining  as  evidence  of  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  process  of  decline.  The  Greek  participle  stops  short  at  o, 
in  (ptpovTos. 

In  final  syllables  the  vowel  usually  sinks  to  e,  e.  g.  monueronf, 
-unt ;  then  {nt  being  lost  by  the  lax  pronunciation  of  the  final 
syllable,  Avhich  was  characteristic  of  Latin)  monuere ;  uteris, 
utere ;  ipsus,  ipse;  cp.  ablative  in  e  of  3rd  declension,  origi- 
nally 'i.  The  reason  for  i,  the  weakest  of  the  vowel  sounds,  thus 
passing  to  e  in  termination,  is  suggested  by  Corssen  to  be,  that 
in  pronouncing  e  the  organs  of  speech  vary  least  from  their 
position  Avhen  at  rest. 

2.  Nouns.  The  masculine  terminations  -as  and  -ws  (in  early 
Latin  -as)  represent  Sanskrit  -as,  the  a  sinking  in  Greek  to  0, 
in  Latin  a  step  further  to  u.  So  neuter  terminations  ;  Sanskrit 
janas,  Greek  yevos,  Latin  genus  ;  in  oblique  cases  sinking  to  -es, 
yei>f{(T)os,  gener-is ;  but  in  some  words  retaining  the  stronger 
sound,  e.  g.  coiyor-is  =  cmyos-is,  from  corpus.  In  gen.  plur. 
duonoro{m)  =  bonorum,  shows  that  -zini  is  a  weakening  of  -om 
(cp.  Greek  -cov),  representing  an  original  -mn,  the  older  vowel 
sound  being  apparently  retained  in  provincial  Latin,  and  trans- 
mitted to  modern  Italian — e.g.  loro  =  illoruni.    , 

In  Composi-  (b)  Composition  :  a,  0,  u,  in  Latin  frequently  weakened  to  i, 
the  lightest  vowel,  from  effort  after  lightness  of  sound ;  e.  g. 
causidicus  (causa),  armiger  [armo-),  corniger  (cornu).  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  composition  with  prepositions,  where  such 
weakening  is  the  rule  with  but  few  exceptions,  cp.  e.  g.  cajno 
with  its  compounds,  and  with  auceps,  castus  with  incestus,  etc. 
In  Greek  compound  vei-bs,  on  the  contrary,  the  original  form 
remained  generally  intact — cp.  aya>,  o-vi/dyco,  Trapdyco,  KaTdya>,  with 
ago,  redigo,  subigo,  etc.  Where  this  prevailing  tendency  did 
not  obtain  in  Latin  words,  the  exception  may  sometimes  be 
accounted  for  by  the  particular  meaning,  e.  g.  in  tepefacere,  cale- 
facere,  etc.  The  idea  of  causation,  obviously  represented  by 
facere,  may  have  prevented  the  sinking  of  the  vowel  which  takes 
place  in  conficere,  perficere,  etc.  Other  exceptions,  for  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  a  reason,  are  posthabere,  cp.  with  ^jro/w'ftere, 
2)er/aciles  with  difficiles,  expando  (perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from 
compounds  oi 2)endo,  e.g.  ex2)endo),  etc. 


tion 
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(c)  Rediqdication.  Here  Greek  and  Latin  both  weaken  the  ^^^j^^'^^P''' 
vowel  in  the  reduplicated  syllable  in  most  cases  to  e,  as  in 
TeTv4>a  (root  Tvn),  tetuli.  Latin  in  some  words  retains  a 
stronger  vowel,  e.  g.  jyoposci,  cuciirri  ;  but  side  by  side  with 
these  are  found  such  forms  as  i-)eposci^  showing  the  tendency  to 
uniformity,  regarding  these  syllables  as  mere  grammatical  forms. 
And  Latin  goes  further  than  Grreek  in  weakening  the  vowel  of 
the  radical  syllable  also,  e.  g.  pe^n"^i  (root  fag,  seen  in  fac-tum), 
cecidi  (root  cad). 

(ii)  Loss  of  Vowel  Sounds.    Uncommon  in  Greek,  except  in  a  ^o^y^l- 
few  verbs  which  form  a  present  stem  by  reduplication,  and  drop  Loss, 
the   root    vowel,    Tn-n{e)T-a),    yt-y[t)v-oiiai,    fj.i-ii{e)v-a>,    etc. ;     and 
sometimes  in   formative   suffixes   before  an  inflection,  e.  g.   tto- 
r(e)por,  fxrjT{€)p6s. 

In  Latin :    a  drops  in  clarus  and  clamor  (root  cat),  ^;aZma 
(Greek  TiaXufxT]),  cujrressos  {Kv^apiaa-os) ;  o  in  vict{o)nx,  ne'p{o)tis, 
doct(p)rina,  etc. ;    u  before  I  (this  consonant  and  vowel  having 
an  affinity  for  each  other,  as  being  produced  near   each  other 
in   the   mouth),    in   vinc(u)lurn,   peric{ii,)lum,  saec{u)luni,   e.tc. ; 
and  in  words  formed  with  the  suffix  -ulo-,  the  preceding  con- 
sonant  (especially   w   or  r)   then    assimilating   itself   to    I    and 
producing  the  terminations  -ello,  -olio,  -Ulo,  -ullo,  e.g.  ocellus 
{  =  ocuhilus),  lihellus  {  =  lihertdus),  aselhis  {asinulus),  homullus 
{homomdus),   corolla  {coronula),   bacillus  (bacidulus),   im2)iUus 
Ipupilulus),   Stella    {ster-ula)  :     e   before   r   (its    most    cognate 
consonant),  especially  in    the   suffixes    -era,    -hero,    -tero,    etc.; 
lib{e)r{,    inf(e)ra,    acj{e)ri,    lateb{e)ra,    sac{e)ro,    soc{e)rus,    etc. 
Far  more  frequent  is  the  loss  of  i,  the  thinnest  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  the  most  frequent  substitute  for  the  stronger  vowels. 
It  seems  capable  of  dropping  out  from  almost  any  position,  as 
e.  g.  in  such  familiar  words  as  quaes{i)tor,  audac{i)ter,  val{i)de, 
gaudeo  (cp.  gavisus),  fer{i)t ;    dixti  (dic-si-sti) ,  and  similar  con- 
tractions ;  teg{i)men,  re2)os{i)tus  ;  co{i)go,  sur(i)go,  2)orgo  (beside 
the  longer  form  2)orrigo),  etc. 

That  this  decay  of  vowel  sounds  was  caused  by  the   vowel  Effect  of  the 

.  accent  upon 

gradually  dying  out  of  unaccented  syllables,  is  the  most  recent  vowel-loss. 

and  most  probable  explanation.      This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
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discussion  upon  the  Latin  accent,  such  as  may  be  found  at 
length  in  Corssen's  great  work,  '  Ueber  Aussprache,'  etc.,  and 
briefly  summarised  in  Peile's  '  Introduction.'  We  need  only 
notice  (i)  that  the  decay  first  in  quantity^,  and  then  in  form  of 
fi,naJl  syllables,  which  marks  the  history  of  Latin  speech,  seems 
most  fully  connected  with  the  known  law  of  Latin  accen- 
tuation*, never  to  accent  the  final  syllable:  (2)  that  many  of 
the  apparent  metrical  irregularities  in  the  lines  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  (lines  which,  as  intended  to  be  spoken,  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  pronunciation),  ai-e  best 
explained  by  the  neglect  in  rapid  pronunciation  of  sounds  in 
syllables  upon  which  no  stress  was  laid^.  We  have  only  to 
pronounce  the  words  ourselves  to  understand  the  Plautine 
prosody  of  «oZ»^>i(?fem,  ferentdrius,  senectilti  ;  and  in  these  and 
numberless  other  cases  of  comic  prosody,  the  vowel  sound  is  in 
ii  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  full  pronunciation  and 
total  extinction — written,  but  scarcely  heard,  and  liable  to  be 
pronounced  more  or  less  distinctly  according  to  chance. 

N.  B.  The  change  of  quantity  from  long  to  short  in  final 
syllables  is  a  loss  or  weakening  of  vowel  sound,  just  as  raising  or 
lengthening  a  short  vowel  is  a  gain  or  'intensification  of  sound.' 
Loss  of  quantity  is  an  intermediate  step  to  extinction  of  a  final 
sound ;  and  the  gradual  decay  of  sounds  can  often  be  historically 
traced  through  distinct  stages  of  decline — a  syllable  with  a 
vowel  naturally  long  becoming  short  in  ordinary  usages  (as 
amdt,  monet,  cp.  amdre,  monere ;  honor,  cp.  honoris),  then 
losing  its  final  consonant,  and  finally,  perhaps,  disajipearing 
altogether. 


■'o^ 


'  As  the  lengthening  a  short  vowel  is  a  process  of  raising  or  increasing 
(or  'intensifying,'  see  p.  53)  the  vowel  sonnil,  so  the  shortening  a  long 
vowel  is  a  decreasing  or  diminishing,  and  the  result  a  decay  in  quantity. 

^  The  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  (little  familiar  to  us  as  rules  from  the 
fact  that  they  coincide  so  nearly  with  our  English  accentuation  of  Latin 
words)  are  given  by  Quintilian,  I.  0.  i.  5.  22-31.  See  Roby's  'Latin 
Grammar,'  vol.  i.  §  296  sqq. ;  and  Wordsworth,  '  Fragments  and  Speci- 
mens.' lutrod.  ch.  iv. 

3  On  this  question  of  Plautine  and  Terentian  prosody  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  Introd.,  Part  IV.  of  my  edition  of  Terence,  Andria 
(Rivingtons,  1875).  Reference  is  there  made  to  other  and  fuller  sources 
of  information. 
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(iii)    Assimilation  of  Vowels  :    (i)    hj  Consonants,  through  Vowd^ _ 
their  phonetic  relationship  to  particular  vowels  (see  above).      ^^■^™''*' 

a,  the  fullest  and  most  independent  vowel  sound,  is  subject 
to  no  such  influence.     It  passes  into  o  by  weakening  of  articu- 
lation, and  so  down  the  scale  of  descent  to  ^^,  e,  i.     None  of 
these  however  rise  to  a,  nor  do  u,  e,  i  rise  to  o.     The  difference 
in  strength  between  a  and  o  was  clearly  felt,  as  also  between  o 
and  u  ;  but  between  ?*,  e,  i  there  was  no  such  strongly  marked 
difference,  and  in  their  case  the  order  of  descent  is  sometimes 
stopped   or  varied   by  the   influence    of  neighbouring   sounds. 
Thus  w,  by  its  affinity  to  the  labial  nasal  m,  was  retained  at  an 
eai-ly  stage  of  the  language  in  sumus,  volumus,  the  vowel  which 
in  Sanskrit  is  a  (bharamas),  and  in  Greek  o  [(pepojiiv),  sinking 
generally  in  Latin  to  i  {ferimus).     To  the  same  influence  (of 
labial  b)  perhaps  are  due  the  forms  Hecuba  (older  Hecoha,  Greek 
'EKu^rj,  and  tnumims  (Greek  dpia^^os).     I  however  is  the  sound 
which,  especially  when  followed  by  another  consonant,  had  the 
greatest  tendency  to  produce  u.     Thus  e  rises  to  u  in  pulsus 
from  pello,  sepultus  from  sepelio,  cp.  imdgeo,  dpfKyoj ;  stultus, 
stolidus,  stdcus,  6\k6s,  scopuhis,   o-KOTrfXoy ;   2>^ssidus,  Trda-a-aXos ; 
crajnda,  KpaindXri.    e  had  an  especial  affinity  to  r^ :  so  in  oblique 
cases  of  neuters  in  -us  (  =  Greek  -os,  Sanskrit  -as),  where  the  s 
becomes  r,  the  u  sinks  to  e,  e.  g.  funus,  funeris  (cp.  funes-tus)  ; 
genus,  generis  (cp.  yevea-os,  yevtos).     Sometimes  i  rises  to  e,  from 
influence  of  r,  e.  g.  jjulvis,  pulveris ;   and  e  is  the  commonest 
vowel  in  Latin  before  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant 
{x)  ;  e.  g.  judex,  but  judicis  :   auceps,  but  aucupis — remaining 
sometimes  where  one  of  the  two  has  been  dropped,  e.  g.  mile{t)s, 
milit-is,  dive{t)s,  dlvitis.     Cp.  also  the  participial  forms,  -en{t)8 
and  -endus,  the  u  surviving  in  euntis,  etc.,  and  in  old  legal 
forms,  e.  g.  jure  dicundo. 

i,  as  the  thinnest  of  vowel  sounds,  and  the  point  to  which  all 
vowel  sounds  naturally  tended  to  sink,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  assimilation,  so  much  as  of  the  absence  of  any  assi- 
milating tendency  which  would  retain  the  vowel  at  an  earlier 

'  Roby,  '  Latin  Grammar,'  vol.  i.  §  39. 
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Assimilation  stage  of  decline.  It  seems  however  to  have  a  certain  affinity 
ot  Vowels.  ^^^  dental  sounds  ;  e.  g.  before  n  in  machina,  bal{i}nea,  trutina 
(cp.  y^rjxavl],  ^akaveiov,  TpvTavr]),  and  before  the  suffix  -no  in 
dominus,  etc.  (cp.  with  Greek  nLdavos,  iKavos,  etc.);  in  a  large 
class  of  genitives  in  -inis,  from  stems  originally  in  -on,  e.  g. 
iurbinis,  imaginis,  hominis  (old  form  hemones),  Apollinis  (old 
form  Apolones) ;  before  t,  d,  in  verbal  conjugation,  agite,  agito 
(ciyere,  ayeVco)  gemitus  (gemere),  domitus  (domd-re),  debitus 
[debere) ;  or  in  formations  like  candidus,  frigidus  {frige-re), 
morbidus  {morbo-). 

(2)    Assimilation  of  vowels  by  other  vowels  is   seen  in  the 
tendency  of  two  vowels  coming  into  contact  to  approach  each 
other.    Thus  a  root  vowel  i,  in  contact  with  a,  0,  and  u,  becomes 
e  in  queam,  qiieunt,  eo,  earn,  eundi,  etc.,  but  remains  unmodified 
in  forms  where  there  is  no  such  contact,  viequit,  nequibat,  imus, 
ibo.     The  oblique  cases  of  is  show  the  same  change.    Again, 
where   two  vowels    are    separated   by  a  consonant,   the   latter 
(especially  i)  tends  to  assimilate  the  former  ^     This  is  seen  in 
many  proper  names,  Duilius  for  Duellius,  Lucilius  (Lucullus), 
Fojnlius  (pojmlus);  in  derivatives,  such  as  consilium  (consul), 
facilis  (facultas),  inquilinus  {incola).     e  assimilates  0  in  bene 
(originally  bono,  then  bone),  i  in  illecebrae  (I'oot  lie,  of  allicio)  ;  u 
is  assimilated  by  0  in  soboles  (suboles),  e  by  w  in  tugurium  (teg.). 
Vowel-  (3)  Dissimilation  is  of  less  frequent  operation,  occurring  onlj/ 

Ditsimiia-  in  some  cases  where,  from  whatever  cause,  the  same  vowel 
sound  occurred  twice,  and  acting  then  as  a  bar  to  further 
change.  Sometimes  the  two  vowel  sounds  coalesced  into  one : 
thus,  when  quom  tended  to  become  quum,  by  substitution  of  w 
for  o,  the  two  vowels  often  coalesced,  with  the  result  cum  {q  not 
being  written  without  u)  ;  but  the  principle  of  dissimilation 
retained  the  old  spelling  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  we  have 
quo7n  or  cum,  equos  or  ecus,  linquont  and  lincunt,  etc.,  in- 
differently ^.  The  same  principle  operated  in  retaining  the  older 
forms  euntis  rather  than  eentis,  i2)sius,  illius  rather  than  ipsiis, 
illiis  (the  genitive  ending  -us,  Greek  -o?,  regularly  sinking  to 

^  Roby,  'Latin  Grammar,*  vol.  i.  §  41. 

^  SeeMunro's  'Lucretius,'  Introd.  to  Notes,  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  1st  ed.). 
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-is),  and  in  avoiding  eeis  (dat.  plur.  of  is),  by  the  form  eis  or 


tees. 


ir.  Changes  of  Consonants  :  The  respective  characteristics  of  Consonant 
Latin  and  Greek  are  here  reversed.  We  have  seen  that  the  f^^r^^  *<^"- 
Latin  vowel-system  is  weaker  and  has  been  subject  to  greater 
degeneration  by  phonetic  change  than  the  Greek  :  but  the 
Latin  consonants  are  stronger,  and  (as  will  be  seen)  are  com- 
paratively free  from  assimilation,  which  obscures  the  radical 
form  of  many  Greek  words  \  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  relative  strength  of  sounds,  and  of  the  general 
principle  which  governs  all  phonetic  change— the  desire  to  secure 
ease  of  articulation,  the  following  general  rules  of  consonantal 
change  will  be  intelligible  : — 

1.  'Explosive'  (or  'Momentary')  sounds  change  to  'Pro- 
tracted' or  'Fricative')  sounds,  not  vice  versa:  e.g.  c  (/c)  to 
c  (s),  centum  to  French  cent ;  t  to  s,  tu,  tv,  av,  d  to  I,  SaKpv, 
lacruma,  'oSuo-o-evy,  Ulysses;  h  to  v,  habere,  Italian  avere, 
French  avoir ;  j)  to  v,  sapere,  savoir  :  ^>/i,  ch,  th,  to  /^,  <^e>a), 
fero,  xoXij,  fel,  d^p  (Aeol.  (pljp),  fera ;  ch  to  h,  x^\^°-h  humi, 
■}(avhav(o,  pre-hendo. 

2.  Gutturals  change  to  dentals  and  labials,  not  vice  versa. 

3.  Tenues  change  to  mediae  in  their  respective  classes,  not 
vice  versa  (except  where  influenced  by  other  sounds),  e.  g.  frag-, 
frac-tus  (see  above,  p.  49). 

4.  Rules  (2)  and  (3)  apply  most  obviously  and  uniformly  to 
Explosive  sounds  or  Consonants  proper.  Among  '  protracted' 
or  momentary  sounds  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  definite  rules  of 
change.  The  contact  of  the  vocal  organs  being  less  complete, 
in  fact,  an  approximation  only,  the  sounds  are  much  less  defi- 
nite ;  and  their  strength  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  are  sounded.  The  spirants  y,  s,  v  do 
not  seem  to  interchange  much,  but  neither  s  nor  v  passes  into  y, 
which,  according  to  order  of  pronunciation,  would  natui'ally  be 
the  strongest  sound.  Of  the  liquids,  r  seems  to  be  older  than  I, 
Greek    and   Latin  often  giving  I  where  Sanskrit  has  r;    and 

^  E.g.  in  (ppaaaw,  as  compared  with  Lat.  farc-io,  see  below,  p.  75. 

*  For  other  examplea  see  Roby,  'Latin  Grammar,"  i.  §  99,  and  Corssen. 
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Consonant  hence  some  philologists  consider  that  I  arises  always  from  a 
General  ten-  weakening  of  original  r,  pointing  in  illustration  to  the  fact 
that  many  children  are  unable  to  sound  r,  and  substitute  the 
easier  I  for  it.  Schleicher,  e.  g.  ('Compendium,'  §  147,  156), 
refers  to  XeuKo'r,  luc-eo,  from  root  ruk  (appearing  in  Sanskrit  as 
ruj) :  loc-utus,  XaK-e'iv,  cp.  with  Sclavonic  rek-a,  'I  speak;' 
re-lic-tus,  "km-uv,  with  Sanskrit  ric,  etc.  :  but  there  seem  to 
be  other  roots  in  which  I  is  invariably  found  (see  Peile,  p.  85). 
And  in  the  Romance  languages  I  and  r  interchange  both  ways ; 
e.  g.  peregrinus  becomes  pellegrino,  and  Tibur,  Tivoli  ;  but  lus- 
ciniolus  becomes  rossignuolo,  and  apostolus,  apCAre.  s  in  Latin 
always  passes  to  r  between  vowels,  except  in  some  cases  ^,  where 
s  is  not  original  but  a  substitution  (e.  g.  for  ss  in  causa,  for  d  in 
esuries,  etc.),  or  in  compounds  of  words  with  initial  s  (desiUo); 
and  in  Gi'eek  it  frequently  passes  into  the  spiritus  asper '  (aXj, 
sal ;  edos,  sedes ;  v'krj,  silva,  etc.).  This  h  sound  in  Greek  is 
usually  a  remnant  of  one  of  the  spirants,  and  weaker  than  any 
of  them ;  in  Latin  it  represents  an  original  gh,  and  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  sounded. 

We  may  instance  the  effects  of  phonetic  change  upon  conso- 
nants, under  the  same  heads  as  those  of  vowel-change  : — 
Consonant         (i)  Substitution  of  toeaker  for  stronger  sound,     (a)  media  for 

chancre:  .  „         ,  .  ,  , 

Substitu-  temus,  g  tor  k,  pac-iscor,  nTj-y-vvfii,  pag-us,  jyango ;  Kv^epvaa, 
guberno ;  curcidio  (Plautus),  gurgidio ;  negotiuin  nee-),  t 
seldom  passes  into  d.  In  Greek  bains  (Aristoph.  Vesicae  676) 
perhaps :=  TaVTjr  ;  venoSes  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  404),  perhaps  =  wg^>o^e5. 
In  Latin  the  confusion  between  t  and  d  in  the  MS.  spelling  of 
words  like  haud,  apud,  sed,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  general 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  Latin  final  sounds,  j?)  passes  to 
6  in  a  few  Greek  words  (e.  g.  v^pis  from  vnep),  and  in  rather 
more  Latin  (e.  g.  carbasus,  KapTraaos;  lambo,  lab-ium,  Xdnreiu, 
Xa^ro-cro)) ;  and  b  in  Latin  frequently  represents  Greek  (p,  nebula, 
vi<pos ;  orbus,  dpcpavos ;  and  the  suffix  -ber=:-<popoi  (^epw),  salu- 
ber,  candeJa-brum. 

(b)  Any  further  substitution  of  the  mute  or  explosive  sounds, 
e.  g.  t,  d,  p,  b,  belongs   rather  to  the   head    of  Assimilation. 
^  E.oby,  'Latin  Grammar,'  i.  §  193. 
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There  are,  however,  in  Latin  a  few  instances  of  d  passing  into  Consonant 
I  and  r  (probably  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  Latin  pronun-  Substitii- 
ciation  of  d,  bringing  it  very  near  the  point  at  which  I  and  r 
were  sounded),  e.  g.  olere  from  root  od,  op.  odor,  obaha ;  Jacrima 
=  8dKpv  (cp.  Gothic  tagr,  our 'tear');  levir  (see  Forcellini),= 
haFrjp,  cp.  Sanskrit  devar.  Similarly  lingua  must  have  been 
dingua,  cp.  Gothic  tuggo,  German  zunge,  English  tongue;  and 
Festus  states  that  Livius  Andronicus  actually  wrote  daarima^. 
The  change  of  d  to  r  is  chiefly  found  in  the  preposition  ad,  in 
composition  before  v,/,  arvocatos,  arfuerunt,  arvorsum,  arvena, 
arfines,  etc. ;  cp.  also  arbiter  {ad-heto),  arcesso  (ad-cesso).  This 
change  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  an  effect  of  assimilation;  but 
more  probably  arose  from  a  weak  pronunciation  of  d,  near  the 
point  at  which  r  is  produced.  And  the  appearance  of  these 
words  with  the  d  in  classical  Ijatin  seems  to  show  that  this 
carelessness  of  pronunciation  had  only  just  begun  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  orthography,  when  it  was  checked  by  the  literary 
epoch  of  the  language ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  it  was  an 
accidental  and  isolated  phenomenon  in  the  Latin  pronunciation 
of  that  particular  sound. 

(c)    Changes  of  Spirants    (y,  s,  v).     These    have   especially  Chan?es  or 
affected  Greek,  and  in  a  great  measure  produced  the  distinctive 
feature  of  accumulation   of  vowels   without  a  consonant,  e.  g. 

^Tjioio  [once  Sacr-^/d-o-^/ol. 

Y.  There  was  no  symbol  for  this  spirant  in  the  Greek  alphabet,         r. 
no  doubt  because  the  sound  which  we  denote  by  it  had  disappeared 
or  become  changed.     It  appears  in  Greek  (i)  as  t,  especially  in 

the  suffix  yo{io)  ;    thus  avbpi-io-i,  eva-elBeia  (^  =  fvae3«T-ya),  yfVfTeipa 

{■=.y(V€Tep-ya,  Tervf^ivla  [  =  TeTv(f)v(r-ya),  8fjpoio  (Homeric  genitive 
■=bf]po-rryo) ;  (2)  as  e,  in  Ksveos:  [Epic  form  of  K(v-yo,  'empty'],  and 
in  the  contracted  future  forms,  <p€v^ovpaL^(f)evy-(Teo-paiz=(l)fvy- 
ayo,  the  L  remaining  in  the  Doric  form  npa^iopfs=:7rpay-a-io'pfs ; 
(3)  as  the  '  spiritus  asper,'  jjirap,  jecur ;  ayws,  Indo-Eur.  yagyas; 

*  Bergk  suggests  that  in  Ennius'  well-known  lines  (Epigr.  i.  4) — 
'  Nemo  me  lacrumis  decoret  neque  funera  fletu 
Faxit.     Cur  ?    volito  vivos  per  era  virujn ' — 
the  poet  may  have  written  dacrumin,  which  would  obviously  increase  the 
force  of  the  alliteration. 

F 
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Changes  of    vctixlvt],  from  root  yvdh  {yO  becoming  va-  before  n).     Or  (4)  it  is 

Y.        altogether  lost,  as  e.g.  in  Attic  genitive  ittttou  =  17x7700,  op.  with 

Epic  mnoio]  7rXf'ov=iT\finv,  <^v<o  =  an   older  cfivlco  (Sanskrit  bhu- 

ya-),  and  ;^nXKeor  (Doric)  =X'tX''"os,  aKa6ea^=d\dd(ia. 

S-  S  in  Greek  usually  passes  into  the  spiritus  asj)er  at  the  begin- 

ning of  a  word,  as  we  see  from  many  familiar  examples  where 
the  analogy  of  other  languages  shows  that  the  word  once  began 
with  o".  (eSoj,  eVrd,  fnoiJ.ai= sequor ;  os=aF6s=suus.)  Some- 
times a  spirit2cs  asinr  is  due  to  a  lost  a-,  which  was  not  initial, 
e.  g.  el(TTrjK(iv^f-(aTr)KeLv  =  e-af<TTT]K(iv  (the  root  sta  being  redu- 
plicated to  sa-sta,  ae-cTTo)  ;  rjij,e~is=^daiJieU,  cp.  the  form  afjLfifs:= 
a(Tfx(s.  At  the  end  of  roots  and  words  an  original  s  generally 
retained  its  place  in  Greek,  and  so  in  formative  and  case 
suffixes,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  final  sounds  which  Greek 
euphony  tolerated :  at  the  beginning  of  words  also  it  is  some- 
times found,  e.  g.  o-iydw,  (Te\r)vq ;  but  only  regularly  when  a  hard 
consonant  follows,  and  protects  it  from  the  usual  change  to  ', 
as  in  (TTopivwfii,  <TToa,  (txlC<^,  etc. 

In  Latin  s  between  two  vowels  is  almost  always  changed  to  r, 
e.  g.  lares=lases  (Cai'men  Arvale),  feriae=/esiae  (cp.  festus),; 
heri,  hesternus,  x^« ;  eram,  ero,  from  stem  es  of  esum;  gero, 
ges-tum;  oneris,  generis  ■=  ones-is,  genes-is,  from  stem  onus, 
genus;  gen.  plur.  suffix  -7'um=:a.n  original  sam,  and  t*  of  passive 
voice  =  se.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  law  of  change 
are  (a)  where  s  is  not  original,  but  a  substitution  for  other 
sounds,  e.  g.  for  ss  in  causa,  for  d  in  esuries  (ed-o),  ausini 
(for  aud-sim);  (b)  in  compounds  of  words  where  s  was  initial, 
de-silio,  po-situra,  prae-sentia,  hi-sextus,  etc. ;  (c)  in  certain  other 
words,  viz.  asinus,  basium,  caesaries,  casa,  caseus,  cisium,  fusus, 
laser,  miser,  nasus,  j'usillus,  quasillum,  quaeso  (also  quaero), 
rosa,  vasa  ;  and  in  some  proper  names,  Caesar,  Kaeso,  Lausus, 
Pisa,  Sisenna,  Sosia'^. 

In  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  o-  between  two  vowels  drops  out, 

e.  g.  yeve<T-os,  yevfos,  yevovs,   TviTTrj-crai,  TVTiTfai,  Tinrrrj  ',    and   tllis   IS 

almost  universal,  except  in  cases  where  the  loss  of  o-  would  have 

created  confusion,  and  an  artificial  effort  was  therefore  made  to 

*  Tiiese  examples  are  chiefly  from  Eoby's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  vol.  i.  §  193. 
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retain  it  ;  or  where,  as  in  Ta-o-t?,  la-Ttj-cri,  the  o-  represents  an  ori-  Changes  of 

•  ,       /  \       T  •    n        •  ,7.1  Spirants: 

gmal  T  {ra-ns,  la-Tq-Ti).  In  some  inflections  also  hke  la-racrai,  the 
tendency  to  drop  o-  was  resisted ;  the  intellectual  or  instinctive 
desire  of  retaining  the  part  of  a  word,  which  was  characteristic 
of  its  meaning,  in  these  cases  triumphing  over  the  physical 
tendency  to  reduce  the  effort  of  articulation.  Similarly  in  .Latin, 
the  tendency  to  drop  final  -s  seen  in  the  constant  change  of 
forms  like  amabaris,  arnaheris,  to  amahare,  amahere,  is  to  a  great 
extent  resisted  in  the  form  amaris,  because  amare  would  lead 
to  confusion  Avith  the  pres.  infin.  active ;  and  ab  is  much 
seldomer  changed  in  composition  than  sub,  because  of  the 
danger  of  confusion  with  ad. 

In  Latin  final  -s  (like  final  -m)  seems  to  have  been  faintly 
sounded  in  pronunciation',  and  thus  was  often  omitted  in 
writing  also.  In  the  scansion  of  early  Latin  j^oetry  it  was 
ignored  before  an  initial  consonant  (a  fact  noticed  by  Cicero, 
Orat.  48.  161),  e.  g.  turn  lateralis  dolor  certisstmus  nuntius 
mortis,  Ennius  601  (Vahlen),  and  so  often  in  Lucretius  (e.g. 
i.  159,  186)  and  once  in  Catullus  (116.  8,  Ellis).  From  Tereufce 
"Wagner  instances  in  the  Hecyra  auctus  sit  334,  defessus  sum 
443,  incertus  sum  450,  exjpertus  sum  489,  nullus  sum  653, 
usus  sit  878 — all  endings  of  iambic  lines.  Virgil  (Aen.  xii.  115) 
in  imitating  Ennius's  funduntque  elatis  naribus  lucem,  trans- 
poses thus  (to  suit  a  stricter  pronunciation  of  final  s)  :  lucemque 
elatis  naribus  efflant.  The  tendency  recurred  in  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.,  and  remains  in  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.  It  is  also,  of  course, 
illustrated  by  such  forms  as  nauta  (cp.  vavTrjn),  Hie,  ipse  (for 
illus,  ipsus),  puer,  famul  {^puerus,  famulus),  pote,  mage  {j)Oiis, 
magis),  amabare  (amabdris). 

V=-F.     This  spirant  (pronounced^  something  like  English  w)      For  c. 
was   known  to    the  Greeks   at   an  early  period    by  a  distinct 
symbol,  the  Digamma  (f),   found  chiefly  upon  old  Doric  and 
Aeolic  inscriptions  ^,  and  traceable  in  its  effect  upon  the  scansion 

'  Roby,  'Latin  Grammar,'  §  193. 

*  On  the  pronunciation  of  u  consonantal  {v)  see  Wordsworth,  'Frag- 
ments,' etc.,  Introd.  iii.  §§  10-15;  Roby,  'Latin  Grammar,'  Preface, 
pp.  xxxii-xlii. 

^  E.  g.  those  of  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Laconia,  Argos,  Corinth,  Cor- 

F  2 
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Changes  of    of  Homer;    but  evidently  passinj?  out   of  use   at  the    earliest 

Spirants:  .  .  .  . 

ymf.  pei'iod  to  ■which  such  inscriptions  carry  us  back.  The  Di- 
gamma  occasionally  appears  in  ordinary  classical  Greek  as  v, 
e.  g.  hvo  (Sanskrit  dvau,  Gothic  tvai,  German  zwei),  and  the 
Aeolic  forms  x^^^>  iTve{ico-=xeFoy,  TTveF<a.  In  these  latter  Attic 
Greek  has  lost  it,  as  also  at  the  beginning  of  many  words, 
in  which,  from  the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  in  other  languages, 
it  must  once  have  existed  {olvo^,  vinum  ;  olha,  Ideiv,  vid-eo  ;  epyov, 
German  Werk,  English  work).  It  also  appears  as  S2)iritus  as])er 
(on  the  evidence,  again,  of  comparison  with  other  languages), 
e.  g.  edTTfpos,  vesper ;  evwiif=€(T-pvfMt,  ves-tis ;  1(T-Tccp=:ld-Top-, 
from  Fi8-  (the  verb  forms  having  lost  it  altogether,  and  tarrcop 
in  time  coming  to  have  the  sjnritus  lenis).      In  a  few  cases 

V  (f )  seems  to  have  been  hardened  or  strengthened  to  j8,  e.  g. 
the  Laconian  forms,  /3eVoy=eTos  (cp.  Latin  vetus,  veter-nus), 
Pepyov=zFfpyov ;  and  ^ovXonai,  with  its  various  forms,  /3o'\Xo/iat 
(Aeolic),  ^uiXopai  (Doric),  the  original  consonant  of  which  may 
have  been  v  (f ),  cp.  vol-o,  Sclavonic  vol-i-ti  (inf.),  Gothic  vil-jan, 
German  willen,  English  will ;  for  here  the  evidence  of  so  many 
languages  for  the  v  sound  prevents  us  from  regarding  Latin  v 
as  a  weakening  of  /3.     The  occasional  confusion  between  h  and 

V  in  Latin,  and  the  representation  (chiefly  in  Plutarch,  a  Boeotian 
Greek,  and  an  indifferent  Latin  scholar)  of  Latin  v  by  Greek  ^3, 
has  been  pressed  as  an  argument  against  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  v  like  w,  and  in  favour  of  the  labial  sound  of  English  v. 
Even  in  Plutarch,  however  (ist  cent.  A.D.),  ov  is  almost  twice 
as  common  as  j3  for  Latin  v  [OvaXjjpios,  etc.) ;  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (Augustan  age)  j3  is  only  occasionally  found  ; 
while  in  Polybius  (2nd  cent.  B.C.)  ov  is  the  regular  equivalent 
for  V.  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  translitera- 
tion of  V  by  ^  is  connected  with  a  dialectical  tendency  to  eon- 
fuse  V  and  b  in  Latin,  which  appears  in  rare  cases  like  ferveo, 
ferhui,  and  afterwards  more  commonly  on  inscriptions   of  the 

2nd  century  A.  d.  and  onwards.     The  v  in  all  such  cases  was 

cyra,  etc.  (KirchhofF.)  The  Romans,  taking  a  Doric  alphabet  (see  p.  46), 
found  this  character,  but  changed  its  value,  thinking  the  w  sound  suf- 
ficiently represented  by  V. 
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possibly  the  '  labial  v  \'  passing  irregularly  but  not  permanently  Consonant 
into  h :  and  the  safest  conclusion  from  the  evidence  of  trans- 
literation appears  to  be  that  Latin  v  generally  =  w,  but  some- 
times dialectically  a  labial  v  ^.     The  substitution  of  fj.  and  y  for 
F  is  also  assumed  in  a  few  cases,  of  very  uncertain  etymology ; 

e.  g.  fiocrxos,  oaxoi,  dfKfyrjV,  av)(r]v,  niX8oixaL,  fXBofiai,  etc. 

In  Latin,  just  as  7/  is  represented  by  i  (consonantal),  and 
sometimes  disappears  (e.g.  in  minipjor,  ero  =  esio),  so  v  is 
represented  by  u  (consonantal),  and  sometimes  disappears  as 
in  s{v)ibi,  t(y)ihi  (roots  sva-,  tva-).  It  is  also  occasionally 
represented  by/,  e.g.frango,  fprjywfii;  frigus,  Fpiyea;  and  the 
sign  F  is  of  course  the  old  digamma,  adopted  by  the  Latins,  but 
to  denote  a  different  sound. 

{d)  Changes  of  the  Aspirates,  especially  the  aspirated  mediae  Changes  of 
hh,  dh,  gh  in  Latin.  General  rules: — These  aspirates  (gh,  dh,  bh), 
when  they  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  are  generally 
represented  by  the  corresponding  unaspirated  letters ;  when 
initial  they  can  all  be  represented  by  the  single  sound  /.  This 
sound  is  not  itself  an  aspirate,  and  has  e.  g.  no  power  of  assimi- 
lating a  preceding  nasal  like  the  other  mutes  in  Latin  {in-ficio, 
but  im-petus),  so  that  it  may  be  different  in  sound  from  Greek 
<j)  (ifiipalvo)).  Priscian's  account  of  the  difference  between  the 
two,  that  ph  is  pronounced  '  fixis '  and  /  '  non  fixis  labris,'  is 
explained  by  some  to  mean  that  ph  is  an  explosive  or  momen- 
tary, /  a  fricative  or  protracted,  sound.  If  this  be  true,  /  must 
be  considered  as  only  a  spirant  or  breathing,  pronounced  with 
a  strong  breath,  and  taking  the  place  of  h  strongly  sounded 
after  h,  d,  g,  the  distinction  between  these  letters  being  obscured, 
and  only  one  part   of  the  respective  combinations  b  +  h,  d  +  7i, 

*  Labial  (as  distinguished  from  labiodental  or  English)  v  is  formed  by 
bringing  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips  together,  while  the  voice  escapes 
laterally.  This  sound  is  said  to  be  heard  in  Central  Germany  (e.g.  in  icer/), 
and  in  Spanish  b,  and  modern  Greek  /3  (Peile,  eh.  iv.  p.  80.  3rd  ed.). 

^  For  an  admirably  full  discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  v,  see  » 

Roby's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  vol.  i..  Preface,  pp.  xxxii-xlii ;  and  cp.  Peile, 
oh.  viii.  pp.  355-357.  Corssen  (' Aussprache,'  i.  p.  310  sqq.)  maintains  that 
V  had  not  a  '  weak  vowel  sound  like  English  w,  but  a  consonantal  tone 
like  German  w' — meaning  the  labiodental  sound  of  English  r.  He  much 
exaggerates,  however,  the  extent  to  which  0  represented  Latin  v  (ste 
Roby,  I.e.). 
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Changes  of  g-\-h  being  retained.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  the  fii-st  part 
of  each  fell  away,  leaving  only  the  latter  under  the  form  of/  (or 
h) :  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  Latin  generally  retained  the  first 
part  and  the  latter  or  aspirate  fell  away.  "We  thus  have/=6/i 
in  fari,  root  bhd,  whence  (f)dvai ;  fui,  root  bhu,  whence  -bo,  -bam 
of  future  and  imperfect :  /=  dh  in  firmus,  root  dhar;  fores, 
root  dhvdr,  whence  Sanskrit  dvara,  Greek  6vpa,  German  Thiir, 
English  door:  /^=gh  \nfa-mes,  xa-rls  (Sanskrit  ja-ha-mi);  fons, 
root  fzi  =  Greek  x^  iti  e-xi-Orjv  and  forms  of  x*/^'^,  ==  originally 
ghu,  cp.  Gothic  giu(an=.Germ&n  giessen  (v/hence  '  Giessbach ' 
the  name  of  a  waterfall) ;  formus, '  warm '  =  Sanskrit  ghar-mas, 
Greek  ^ep-/xo'y; /e^=r Greek  xo^V-  /  also  =  Greek  6  in  femina, 
StjXvs,  /era,  Brjp,  and  in  other  words,  in  some  of  which  however 
it  and  the  6  may  represent  an  original  dh,  as  in  fores.  In 
some  cases,  side  by  side  with  the  form  in  which  the  aspirate  has 
sunk  to  /,  is  found  another  with  It,,  used  in  the  classical  dialect ; 
thus  haedus,  Sabine  foedus  [originally  gh,  the  g  remaining  in 
'goat'y,  Jiariolus,  \idXm\Q  fariolus  (Greek  x°p-^)-  So  hircus, 
Jircus;  hostis ,  fastis  (root  ghas,  in  Gothic  gas-t-s,  English  guest)  : 
and  fordeum,  foedos,  attributed  by  Quintilian  (i.  4.  14)  to  the 
old  Romans. 

F  occurs  most  frequently  as  representative  of  bh,  with  which 
it  has  the  labial  element  in  common  ;  less  often  of  dh,  with 
which  it  has  only  the  use  of  the  upper  teeth  in  common ;  least 
often  of  gh,  with  which  its  only  connection  appears  to  be,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  strong  breath  with  which  it  and  the  h 
of  gh  wei'e  each  pronounced. 

(2)  Loss  of  Consonantal  Sounds  : — 

(a)  Initial  sounds,  s  and  v  (F)  are  most  frequently  subject 
to  loss  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  especially  before  the  nasals  m, 
n  and  liquids  /,  r.  Thus  nf'pifiva,  cp.  Sanskrit  smar-a-mi,  '  I 
remember ; '  vvos,  cp.  Old  High  German  snur ;  piu),  root  pv  =  apv 
(the  s  appearing  in  stream,  strom,  etc.,  and    in  the  first  p  of 

tppfvcra,    eppvrjv,    etc.   by   assimilation    from   e-a-pev-aa,    i-(Tpv-r]v)  ; 

show  a  loss  of  initial  o-  in  Greek.  In  Latin,  again,  no  native 
word  begins  with  sm,  S7i,  or  sr,  and  even  borrowed  words  some- 
times lose  the  s,  e.g.    myrrhaz=a-fivpva;    cp.  funda,    a^ievbovij, 


Consonant 
change : 
Loss. 
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fdes  (a  string),  o-</)iS7;,  fallo,  aCpaWco,  etc.*    V  (F)  is  lost  before  p  in  Consonant 
piCa  (German  Wurzel,  English  rvort),  and  pi^yw^i,  Latin  frango  Lossf 
(where  the  F  was  a  weakening  of  an   earlier  hh,  traceable  in 
Gothic  brikan,  English  break) ;  and  before  vowels  in  all  cases 
where    it    has    not  i)assed    into  the  sjnritus   asjyer — e.g.  olvos, 
vinum,  oIkos,  vicus,  epyov,  work,  l8-elv,  vid-ere,  etc.,  etc. 

Loss  of  other  consonantal  sounds,  when  initial,  is  generally 
'sporadic,'  i.e.  confined  to  stray  instances,  which  do  not  offer 
sufficient  evidence  of  any  general  phonetic  tendency — e.  g,  the 
loss  of  c  in  ubi,  unde,  preserved  in  cdi-cubi,  ali-cunde  ^. 

{b)  Medial  sounds  are  rarely  lost  in  Greek,  except  in  avoiding 
difficult  or  impossible  combinations  of  sounds,  such  as  would  be 
TSTvcp-ade,  earaKvTai  (lonic  {(TTaXaTai).  The  notion  that  t  falls 
out  in  the  oblique  cases  of  certain  nouns,  e.  g.  K(pa{T)-os,  and  in 
the  3  sing,  of  verbs  (rii7n-«=rv7!-re-Tt)^,  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  probable  explanation.  In  Latin,  medial  sounds  are  more 
often  lost.  Corssen  and  Schleicher  give  a  number  of  examples 
of  such  loss,  chiefly  before  spirants  and  nasals,  e.  g.  miles  = 
milits,  cesor  cosol  =  censor  consul;  ma{g)-ior,  2>s{r)-iero ; 
re{s)mus=reirmis,  Greek  i per n6v  ;  exa{g)-men,  de(c)-7ius,  po{s)- 
no  (cp.  pos-ui).  Before  momentary  sounds  such  loss  is  rare 
except  before  dentals — e.  g.  tor{c)  tus  {torq-ueo),  ul{c)-tus,  ju{s)- 
dex,  i{s)dem.  Schleicher  considers  that  in  all  or  most  of  these 
and  similar  examples  the  lost  letter  has  first  been  assimilated, 
and  then  omitted,  from  the  practice  in  old  Latin  of  not  Avriting 
the  same  consonant  twice  * :  e.  g.  res-mus,  rem-mus,  remus  :  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  bring  under  a  uniform  rule  a  number  of 
scattered  examples,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  is  hardly 
capable  of  proof. 

(c)  Loss  of  Final  Sounds,  i.  e.  of  the  consonant  or  consonants 
of  the  final  syllable.     The  tendency  of  many  languages  to  throw 

1  Corssen  ('Kritische  Beitriige,'  p.  428)  suggests  that  Roma=Srouma 
(root  sru),  the  '  stream-town  ;'  a  term  applicable  to  the  old  '  Roma  quadrata' 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  before  the  Tiber  was  kept  within  its  banks.  This  of 
course  is  but  one  among  a  number  of  competing  etymologies  for  the  name. 

^  Other  examples  are  given  by  Peile,  ch.  viii.  pp.  370-1  ;  and  Corssen 
('Kritische  Beitrage,'  pp.  2,  57-64,  142). 

^  See  below,  ch.  viii. 

*  On  double  consonants  in  Latin,  see  above. 
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Consonant     back  the  accent    from  the  final  syllable,  gave  this  syllable  a 
Loss.  weaker  pronunciation,  and  made  it  liable  to  phonetic  corrup- 

tion, the  extent  of  such  corruption  varying  in  different  lan- 
guages with  the  inability  to  accent  the  final  syllable.  Thus 
in  Latin,  which  never  accents  the  final  syllable,  there  is  more 
extensive  loss  of  final  consonantal  sounds  than  in  Sanskrit  or 
Greek :  just  as  we  have  already  seen  that  its  final  vowel 
sounds  are  peculiarly  liable  to  corruption,  either  by  the 
shortening  of  sounds  originally  long,  or  by  total  loss.  The 
operation  of  this  common  tendency  to  weaken  or  drop  difficult 
sounds  in  final  unaccented  syllables  varies  with  the  phonetic 
laws  of  individual  languages  by  which  certain  final  sounds  are 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  Greek  ear,  for  example,  allowed 
no  consonantal  sound  to  end  a  word  but  v,  s,  and  less  frequently 
p ;  the  only  exceptions  being  ovk  and  i<  (^  or  v//-  of  course 
include  a) :  and  when  any  other  consonant  appears  etymolo- 
gically  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  usually  rejected — e.  g.  ^eXi= 
stem  fj.f'KiT,  as  seen  in  /xeXir-o?,  awfia  =  amfiar-  (o-co/xar-o?),  rjaav, 
Latin  erant,  and  all  participles  in  -av,  the  stem  of  which  is 
-ovT,  as  in  oblique  cases  tvtttovt-os.  In  Latin  -nt  is  an  admis- 
sible final  sound  {amant,  erant,  etc.),  though  in  participles  t 
is  changed  to  s  in  the  nominative  sing,  {amans,  anumtes)  :  and 
the  different  treatment  in  the  two  languages  of  this  participial 
stem  termination  -7it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  direction 
given  to  general  tendencies  of  phonetic  change  by  the  phonetic 
laws  of  individual  languages.  The  paucity  of  admissible  final 
sounds  in  Greek  leads  also  to  corruption  of  the  final  syllable 
even  when  accented,  e.g.  Tideis  =  Ti,6evTs.  In  Latin,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  tendency  is  for  the  final  vowel  to  sink  to  a  uniform 
sound  of  e,  but  there  is  considerable  variety  of  consonantal 
termination :  s,  m,  t,  r,  c,  d  being  all  found,  besides  many 
combinations  impossible  to  Greek  (which  avoids  the  accumula- 
tion of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word),  e.g.  in  ferunt,  kunc, 
volt,  fert,  serobs,  ars,  puis,  hiemps.  Almost  any  combination, 
in  fact,  that  could  be  pronounced  was  allowed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  double  consonants  (e.  g.  oss-is,  but  nominative  os;  fellis, 
fel)  or  two  explosive  mutes,  e.g.  lad-is,  lac;  cord-is,  cor.     As 
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far  then  as  the  lanfruasce  of  the  classical  Roman  writers  is  con-  Consonant 

o      o  change : 

cerned,  there  is  less  deterioration  of  final  consonantal  sounds  Loss. 
tlian  in  Greek :  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  in 
the  pronunciation  of  ordinary  life,  in  the  spoken  language  of 
which  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  the  chief  written 
representatives,  '  neglect  of  final  sounds  ^ '  was  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception ;  so  much  so,  that  upon  old  inscriptions  they 
are  often  actually  omitted.  This  is  most  often  the  case  with 
the  most  common  final  letters  s,  m,  t.  The  case  of  final  s  has 
already  been  noticed  (p.  67)  under  the  changes  of  spirants. 

Final  m,  as  is  evident  from  its  regular  disregard  in  Latin  Final  m  in 
poetry,  must  have  been  weakly  pronounced ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  of  grammarians,  and  the  evidence 
of  early  inscriptions,  on  which  we  find  such  forms  as  oino 
{unum),  viro  (virum),  etc.  (cp.  Appendix  I.  Inscr.  i.  2),  and  dono 
dedit=donum  dedit.  The  omission  is  however  rare  in  legal  in- 
scriptions, where  greater  accuracy  was  desirable,  and  in  others 
after  130  B.C.,  when  literature  began  to  insist  on  precision  of 
grammar  and  form ;  but  is  found  in  the  \Tilgar  wall  inscnp- 
tions  at  Pompeii,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  A.  D. 
becomes  frequent  again.  The  Italian  forms  meco,  died  (mecitm, 
decern)  and  the  like,  show  how  completely  it  must  have  become 
ignored  in  pronunciation  in  the  later  Empire  :  and  the  history 
above  sketched  of  its  appearance  on  inscriptions  shows  how  the 
natural  tendency  of  pronunciation  towards  phonetic  decay  was 
checked  for  a  while  during  the  jiredominance  of  a  classical  lite- 
rary dialect,  only  to  assert  itself  more  completely  in  the  end. 

(q)  Consonantal  Change — Assimilation.  Consonant 

^'^'  °  .   .  change: 

Sou.nds  which  require  very  different  positions  of  the  vocal  Assimila- 
organs,  or  which  are  respectively  tenues  and  mediae  (see  above, 
ch.  iii.  p.  32)  ai-e  obviously  difficult  to  pronounce  close 
together ;  and  Avhen  two  such  incompatible  sounds  would 
otherwise  come  together,  the  principle  of  euphony  operates  to 
produce  such  a  change  in  one[  or  the  other  of  the  two  sounds 
as  will  make  them  easy  to  pronounce  in  close  contact.     These 

*  See  Wagner,  Introd.  to  Aulal.,  pp.  xxix-xxxv,  and  my  Introduction, 
IV.  to  Terence,  Andria. 
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changes  are  included  under  the  general  head  of  '  Assimilation/ 
by  which  is  implied  the  change  of  one  of  two  neighbouring 
sounds  to  a  sound  either  the  same  as  or  sufficiently  like  the 
other  to  be  '  compatible '  with  it,  and  therefore  easy  of  pro- 
nunciation in  close  contact.  It  may  indeed  happen  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  sound  twice  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear, 
in  which  case  euphony  requires  '  Dissimilation/  or  change  to 
a  sound  different  from,  but  compatible  with,  the  sound  whose 
repetition  offends :  but  as  there  are  naturally  but  few  cases  in 
Avhich  such  repetition  of  the  same  sound  is  unpleasant,  Dis- 
similation plays  but  a  limited  part  in  phonetic  change. 

Assimilation  is  either  (a)  of  the  first  sound  to  the  latter 
{regressive  assimilation) ;  or  (h)  of  the  second  sound  to  the  first 
{progressive  assimilation)  ;  or  the  two  sounds  pass  into  (c)  a  third 
(doubled)  sound  ;  or  (d)  into  a  single  letter.  It  is  also  (i)  com- 
plete, where  the  assimilated  letter  becomes  the  same  as  the  other  ; 
(2)  partial  or  incomplete,  where  it  passes  into  a  similar  sound. 

Regressive  assimilation  preponderates  in  Indo-European  lan- 
guages :  progressive  assimilation  in  Ural-Altaic  (Turanian) 
languages.  This  difference  is  ascribed  by  some  (e.  g.  Slevers, 
'  Lautphysiologie/  p.  137)  to  the  difference  of  accentuation  in  the 
two  families  ;  Indo-Euiopeau  in  its  earliest  stage  mostly  accenting 
the  final  syllable,  Ural-Altaic  the  first  syllable  of  a  word. 

(i)  Complete  Assimilation  : — 

{a)  Of  the  first  to  the  second  sound. — In  Greek  o-  to  v  or  /i, 
e.g.  €wvfxi=:Fe<T-pvfii  {ves-tis),  efifii  (Aeol.)  =  eV-/ii,  fl/i/ifs  (Dor.  and 

Aeol.)=:a-(T[xes=^fiiif'is :  labials  to  nasals,  oij.na  =  oTr-fxa,  ypap.^a-=. 
ypd(f)~fia,  T€TVfxp.ai  =  T(Tv(l)-fiai :  nasals  to  liquids  (especially  avv 
and  ev  in  composition) — crvXXafi^dvo),  a-vppeoi,  etc.  So  noa-a-l 
(Epic)=7roS-o-i.  In  Latin  ^  summus^^sup-mus,  flamma=^flag- 
ma  {fiagrare),  'puella^:^'puer{n)la,  esse=ed-se  {edo) :  and  so  with 
prepositions  in  composition :  ad  in  ap2)ello,  aggero,  etc.,  ob  in 
occurro,  officio,  etc.  sub  in  summoveo,  etc.,  ec-{(K)  in  effero,  etc., 
dis  in  diffugio,  etc.,  com  in  corruo,  etc. 

(6)  Of  the  second  to  the  first  sound. — In  Greek  (chiefly  in 
Aeolic    forms)  :     KTewco  =  KTtvyco,    i'a-TfTiKa  =  eare'k-cru,    evejip-a  ■=■ 

Other  examples  are  given  by  Roby, '  Latin  Grammar,'  §  34. 
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iveixaa.      In  Attic  1ir7ro^  =  inFo,,  C]).'Ikkos  =  IkFos  (Sanskrit  aqvas).  Consonant 
In  Latin  issimus  =  is-tumus^  :   so  celerrimus,  facillimus—celer-  Assimila- 
timus,  facil-tumus  :  ferrem,  velUm=fer-se7n,  vel-sem. 

(c)  The  two  sounds  pass  into  a  (double  letter)  third  sound. 
In  Greek  the  sound  aa-  (or  tt)  ^  seems  in  many  cases  to  have 
arisen  from  the  combination  of  the  y  sound  with  dental  and 
guttural  mutes  (i.e.  from  ry,  By,  Ky,  yy,  xl/)-  Thus  with 
dentals  we  have  Kpea-awv^^nper-yutv  (icpar-os),  \i(TGop.ai  =  'ki.T-yofxai 
(Xir-)7),  Kopv<T<TO}  =  Kopii6-ym.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  y  pro- 
bably, through  influence  of  the  preceding  dental,  passed  into 
the  dental  sibilant  <t  {s  in  'sits'),  which  then  was  either 
assimilated  by,  or  assimilated,  the  preceding  dental :  e.  g. 
"KiT-yo-pai  became  XiT-ao-fxai,  which,  by  regressive  assimilation, 
(a)  became  Xlaao^ai,  or  l^y  progressive  (6)  Xlttoixu.  With  gut- 
turals, the  y  sound  changed  the  guttural  to  a  dental  (Dentalism, 
see  above,  p.  50),  which  then  produced  the  result  just  described. 

Thus  rjacTwv,  e'AaWcoj/ =  )?<-?/ coi/,  e'kax-toiv  (cp.  tJk-kttos,  e\dx-t(^-ros), 
(ivaaa-a^^civaKya,  6a(ra  =  oKya,  VOX;  Tretro-o)  =  TTf /cyco  (root  neK,  COq.), 
and  so  with  many  verbs  whose  present  tense  ends  in  -tra-Q),  i)ut 
the  stem  in  a  guttural— e.g.  irpdaaoo,  {-rrpay-),  4)pd<jaa  {4>paK-,  Latin 
farc-io),iVTvcr(Tco{nTVx-r]),  dXXacro-Q)  (dXXay-rj),  Kr]pvaa-Q){KT]p-VK-os),Td(T- 
aoo  (ray-os),  Xeijcrcrm  (XevK-of),  7rr»;o-crco  (eTrraK-of),  Tapdaaa)  [rapax--!]). 

In  Latin  the  t  of  the  suffixes  -tus  (participial)  and  -tor  with 
the  final  letter  of  the  root  (especially  if  a  dental)  passes  into  ss, 
e.g.  fissus=fid-tus,  cassus  {C\c.)  =  cad-tus,  divissum  (Cic.)  = 
divid-tum,  fossor=fod-tor.  As  to  the  exact  process  of  the 
change,  there  are  two  different  views:— (i)  Corssen,  Schleicher, 
Curtius,  and  other  leading  philologists,  assume  that  it  is  the 
result  of  progressive  assimilation,  the  dental  of  the  root  being 
first  weakened  to  s  (because  the  Eoinan  ear  did  not  tolerate 
two  dental  mutes  coming  together),  and  the  following  t  as- 
similated to  this  s;  the  change  of  «  to  s  in  cases  like  mer-sum, 
lajy-sum,  etc.,  where  there  is  no  dental  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 

1  On  this  and  a  rival  explanation  see  below,  cli.  vi. 

^  On  the  origin  of  aa  (tt)  see  Peile,  ch.  viii  pp.  387-390.  A  fuller,  but 
(the  book  beinjf  out  of  print)  less  accessible  discussion  of  the  point  is  given 
by  Curtius,  'Tempora  und  Modi,"  pp.  99-110  (on  the  formation  of  verbs  in 

-aOCU,   -TTQj), 
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tion. 


being  due  to  false  analogy.      (2)  The  other  view  (expounded 
by  Mr.  Eoby  in  the  Preface  to  his  Latin  Grammar,  pp.  Ivii-lxi) 
is  that  tt,  dt  became  first  ts,  ds,  and  then  ss  or  s;  this  second 
change    being   due    to    the   fact    that   ts,   ds   were    in    Latin 
'  unstable '  combinations  likely  to  be  soon  changed,  whereas  st 
(the  assumed  result  of  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  change  of 
U,  dt  on  the   other  view)  is  a  perfectly  '  stable '   sound,  easy 
to  pronounce  and  very  common  in  Latin,  for  any  further  change 
of  which  there  would  be  no  phonetic  reason.     If,  for  example, 
totid-tum  had  (as  on  the  other  view)  become  tons-turn,  this  latter 
need  have  undergone  no  farther  change  (except  perhaps  to  tos- 
tum,  which  in  fact  did  result  from  tors-turn,  the  supine  of  torreo, 
stem   tors-)'^.     Other  arguments   urged  against  the  first  view, 
are  (a)  that  it  does  not  account  (except  on  the  arbitrary  sup- 
position of  '  false  analogy ')  for  the  supine  in  -sum  from  stems 
ending  in  Ig,  rg,  II,  rr, — cursum  (curr-o),  mul-sum=mulg-tum, 
etc.,  and  from  a  few  other  verbs  {labor,  jubeo,  j)remo,  maneo, 
haereo,  etc.)  whose  perfect  active  is  found  with  -si :  (h)  that  the 
progressive  assimilation  which  it  supposes,  though  possible,  is 
very  rare  in  Latin  ;   (c)  that  stems  originally  ending  in  s  do  not 
follow  the  prescribed  change  from  st  to  ss  :  e.  g.  ges-tum  does 
not  become  gessum. 

{d)  Two  sounds  coalesce  into  one  letter  in  Greek,  when 
dental  and  guttural  mediae  (S,  y)  are  followed  by  y  :  e.  g.  eCo/*at 
=  €8-yo-fiai  (root  sed-  as  in  Latin),  ofco  (root  oS-),  o-x'C'»  =  o-X'S-3/'^ 
(cp.  Latin  scid-  in  scindo),  Zeus^Ayeu?,  Sanskrit  Dyaus.  (  is 
thus  a  compound  letter  =  8?/  and  then  bs,  s  being  the  weak 
sibilant  {z),  and  hence  in  prosody  lengthens  a  preceding  short 
vowel.  As  with  ki/  (see  above,  p.  75)  so  yy  became  8}j,  and 
this  C-  thus  (TaXnlCoi  =  aa'\77iy-y(o,  (rcpdCo  =  (T(pay-ya  (stem  as  in 
2  aor.  f<T(fidy-rjv),  neCos  is  7reS-tos,  piCa  is  Fpi8ya,  (jipdCco  is  0paS-?/a) 
{7re-(f)pa8-ov).  In  the  Boeotian  dialect  y  was  assimilated  to  S, 
producing  SS — e.  g.  (/)pdS-Sco,  (toXttMco — or  8  initial,  Aeis,  Zfvs. 
(2)  Incomplete  Assimilation  : — 

(a)  AVhere  the  two  sounds  only  approximate  to  each  other, 
the    change   not   being   so    fully  carried    out.      This    includes 
'  Mr.  Peile  (Introduction,  p.  396)  prefers  this  view  to  Corssen's. 
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(a)  all  those  *  euphonic '  changes  by  which  the  final  letter  Consonant 
of  a  root  or  stem  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  first  Assimila. 
letter  of  a  termination  either  as  tenuis,  media,  or  aspirate — 
it  being  easier  to  sound  two  tenues,  two  mediae,  or  two  as- 
pirates together.  Thus  in  Greek  before  dental  tenues,  mediae, 
or  aspirates  (t,  S,  6)  only  tenues,  mediae,  or  aspirates  re- 
spectively of  other  organs  can  stand ;  and  the  only  allowable 
combinations  are  kt,  ttt,  yS,  ^S,  x^>  4>^-  Consequently  we  have 
from  ttX/kco,  7rXe;(^^!/at  not  irXeKBijvai  :  from  Xe'-yw,  "KeKTos  not 
Xey-Toj,  Xf;(5^i'ai  not  Xtydrjvat  :  from  dex^ofiai,  8(kt6s  not  dexros  : 
from  ypdcfxo,  ypaTT-Tos  not  ypa(pTos,  ypajBdiju  not  ypac^hrjv.  So  in 
Latin  from  ago  we  have  achis  not  ag-tus:  from  traho,  tractus 
not  trah-tus  :  from  lego,  lectus  not  leg-tus.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  actual  pronunciation  of  the  words  will  make  the  phonetic 
reason  for  the  change  clear. 

Before  the  tenuis  a,  y  and  x  become  k,  and  /3  and  4>  become 
it:  (CO-  is  then  written  $,  and  no-,  yj/.  Thus  from  ayw,  dy-aco 
becomes  dKo-co  {ci^a),  cp.  recsi  {rexi)=-reg-si  from  rego  :  btxopai, 
bfK-a-opai  {pt^opai),  cp.  traxi=trah-si  from  traho:  and  so  ^too 
with  the  futures  of  Tpi/3w  and  ypacpoy,  or  jDcrfect  of  scriho. 

(b)  Nasals  often  influence  the  preceding  sound.  Thus  in 
Greek  before  /x  a  guttural  tends  to  become  y,  a  dental  to  become 
<T  (the  dental  spirant).     So  we  find  6tcoy/xds  not  SicdK-iios  (Stw/c-w), 

^e^peypai  not  ^ejBpfXf^ai  (/3p€;(u),  'la-pfu  (Attic)  for  i8-pev  (  \/Fi8  of 
otSa),  TJvvff-piai  not  rjvvT-p.ai  {avvrui),  TT(TT(i<Tpai  not  Trenfid-pat  (ndd-co). 
A  labial  before  p.  becomes  p  by  complete  assimilation  (see  above, 
p.  74).  In  Latin  som-'nus-=soj)-nus,  Samniu7n-=Sah(i)nium. 
Nasals  again  are  affected  by  a  following  consonant :  thus  in 
Greek  v  before  gutturals  becomes  the  guttural  nasal  y  (o-vyKoKeca 
for  vvv-Kokidi) ;  and  the  labial  nasal  p  before  labials  {tpireipos, 
epyf/vxos)  ;  before  liquids,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  completely 
assimilated  (p,  74).  So  in  Latin  n  before  a  labial  mute  or 
nasal  became  m  {impello,  imhuo,  immotus),  though  this  ten- 
dency of  pronunciation  did  not  at  once  afiect  the  orthography 
of  classical  Latin  ^ 

'  On  this  point  see  Munro's  'Lucretius,'  Introd.  to  Notes,  I.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  26,  1st  ed.). 
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Change  of  <        (c)  The  change  of  t  to  o-  before  t  in  all  Greek  dialects  but 

to  S 

Doric  [e.  g.  in  3  singular  -rt,  (lirjcri,  Doi'ic  (fiarl,  cp.  eVrt ;  in 
abstract  substantives  in  -(ri-s  =  rt-?,  (j^uais,  Homer  and  trage- 
dians (f>uTis ;  when  suffix  ya,  10  follows  t,  e.  g.  n\oicr-ios  from 
TrXoir-os,  evuivaios,  yfpovcTia':=yfpovT-ia;  and  in  forms  like  etKoai, 
Doric  FUuTi,  Sanskrit  vinQati,  Latin  viginti,  and  3  plural 
(})fpov(ri  =  (pepovai  =  (pf'povTi  (Doric)]  is  perhaps  a  case  of  assimila- 
tion, occurring  first  in  cases  where  i  Avith  a  vowel  following 
represented  the  semi-vowel  y  sound  (e.g.  ■iT'S.ov(nos  =  Tr'Knvr-yo-s) 
and  exercised  an  assibilatiug  influence  upon  t,  and  then 
extended  to  all  cases  of  t  followed  by  t,  in  a  preference  for 
the  softer  sound  o-.  A  similar  change  of  6  to  o-  before  t  in 
the  Laconian  and  Boeotian  dialects  is  evidenced  by  Aristo- 
phanes (Lysistrata  86  vol  rw  a-iu),  cp.  also  Ach.  906).  Similarly 
in  late  Latin,  and  in  the  modern  languages  derived  from  it,  i 
following  t,  c,  d,  g  assibilated  the  preceding  consonant,  so  that 
by  the  seventh  century  a.  d.  -tie,  -cio  were  both  pronounced  -sho 
(whence  our  pronunciation  of  words  like  nation,  musician). 
The  Italians,  again,  pronounce  ci  like  English  ch,  gi  as  j,  and 
have  Marzo  from  Martius,  2>alazzo  from  j^alatium,  mezzo  from 
medius;  while  the  French  have  assibilated  c  before  other 
vowels  also,  e.  g.  chambre  from  camera.  This  assibilation  of 
ci,  ti  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in  classical 
times,  from  the  confusion  between  -cio  and  -tio  found  in  the 
MS.  spelling  of  such  words  as  condicio;  this  confusion  being 
further  applied  as  an  argument  for  the  soft  pronunciation  of 
Latin  c  before  i  ^  But  this  variety  of  spelling  in  MSS.  is 
due  partly  to  doubts  as  to  etymology,  partly  to  the  assibilation 
of  ci,  ti  in  popular  pronunciation  at  the  time  when  the  extant 
MSS.  wei'e  written.  Inscriptions  (by  far  the  most  trustworthy 
guide  in  orthography)  show  no  such  variety  of  spelling  till 
comparatively  late  times,  the  change  of  ci  and  interchange  of 
ci  and  ti  not  appearing  much  before  the  seventh  centuiy  A.  d., 
and  then  chiefly  in  Gallic  inscriptions.  The  change  of  ti  (to  si) 
was  earlier  and   more  general  in  the  vulgar  Latin  and  other 

*  Roby,  '  Latin  Grammar,'  Preface,  pp.  xlviii-1 ;    Wordsworth,  '  Frag- 
ments,' Introd.  iii.  §§  23-26. 
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Italian  dialects  ;  but  (according  to  Corssen,  who  has  gone  most  Consonant 
elaborately  into  the  evidence  ^)  it  was  not  established  in  the  Assimila- 
speech  of  educated  E-omans  till  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  though 
traceable  much  earlier  in  isolated  forms,  e.  g.  Acherunsius  for 
Acheruntios,  Hortensius  (in  old  Latin  Hortentius),  and  many 
names  of  towns  in  -usio,  -esio,  cp.  with  others  in  -entio,  -undo; 
compare  also  viciens  from  vicesiens  =  vicensieiis  for  vicentiens. 
There  is  no  variety,  in  the  most  trustworthy  inscriptions  of 
earlier  periods,  in  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  dido,  condicio, 
solacium,  j)atricius,  trihunicius,  contio,  nuntius,  indutiae,  otium, 
negotium,  setius. 

(4)  Dissimilation. 

Dissimilation,  or  the  euphonic  change  of  one  of  two  similar  Consonant 
sounds  whose  concurrence  displeases   the  ear,  is,  as  has  been  Dissimila- 
said,  or   comparatively  rare  occurrence.     One   regular   case    in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  is  the  change  of  a  dental  mute  before 
another  dental  mute  at  the  beginning  of  a  suffix ;  tt,  8t,  and 
6t  becoming  or;  rd,  8d,  66  becoming  a-d.    Thus  avv(TT6s=^avvT-T6i 

{avvTcii);    'iaTu>p  =  Fi8Twp  ;    nia-ros,    Trii.cr6iivai=Tri6T6s,   7T€id-6rivai  :  ^m 

Latin  claustrmn  =  daud-trum,  equester  ^  equit-ter,  est  =  ed-tl 
{edo).  In  Greek,  again,  one  of  two  aspirate  sounds  close 
together  is  often  dissimilated :  e.  g.  6i-6r]fj.t  becomes  Ti-6r]fii, 
€-6v-6r]v  becomes  irvdriv,  and  -6l  of  imperative  kKvOi.  becomes  n 
from  the  preceding  aspirate  in  Tv(j)6r]Ti,  auiBrjTi.  In  the  redupli- 
cated syllable  of  verbs  beginning  with  two  consonants,  the 
consonant  sound  is  lost  (e.  g.  e<Tova  for  Ke-KTova,  eyvuKu  for 
yeypcoKo)  probably  from  the  tendency  to  Dissimilation.  Lastly, 
in  Latin  the  termination  -alis  is  changed  to  -aris  when  an 
I  precedes :  e.  g.  mortcdis,  lateralis,  but  piiellaris,  2^opularis, 
volgaris  ;  and  Parilia  a  variety  of  Palilia  {Pales). 

Besides   the   changes   which  result  in  the   substitution   of   a  Changes  due 
,  1  1  •  1  t"^  indistinct 

weaker  tor  a  stronger  sound,  there  are  others  which  seem  to  utterance. 
be  due  to  indistinctness  of  utterance,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
words  without  sufficient  clearness  and  sharpness  to  give  each 
letter  its  proper  sound.  '  In  this  case,'  says  Mr.  Peile,  '  no 
other  recognised  letter  is  at  first  heard ;  but  an  indefinite 
*  'Ueber  Aussprache,'  etc.,  i.  pp.  46-67. 
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amount  of  indistinct  sound  is  produced  after  the  letter  thus 
slurred;  which  in  time,  if  this  relaxed  pronunciation  become 
common,  often  takes  the  form  of  the  nearest  sound  in  the 
existing  alphabet.  Thus  two  letters  grow  out  of  one  ;  and 
a  word  is  often  actually  increased.'  As  examples  of  this 
introduction  of  additional  sound  through  indistinct  pronuncia- 
tion, we  have  (following  Peile's  enumeration),  (i)  '  Labialism,' 
the  change  from  k  to  p,  (2)  '  Dentalism,'  the  change  fiom  k  io  t 

Parasitic  rf     [for  both  these  phenomena  see  above,  pp.  50,  51I.     (3)  The  in- 
before  y  or  /.  l  ^       ,  .    ^  ^  i  1         i 

sertion  of  a  parasitic  d  before  y  or  i.     dy,  we  have  already  seen 

(p.  76),  becomes  f  by  partial  assimilation  of  y  to  the  weak 
dental  spirant  z :  and  when  we  find  in  Greek  C^y-6u,  but  in 
all  the  cognate  languages  y  of  root  yug  or  its  regular  substitute, 
the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  somehow  or  other  a  d 
sound,  not  radical,  became  heard  before  the  y,  and  that  thus 
this  combination  dy  was  avoided  by  passing  to  f,  as  in  the  cases 
already  noticed.  Curtius  (' Griechische  Etymologie,'  p.  551  sq. 
second  edition)  gives  examples  of  various  forms  arising,  as  he 
thinks,  from  the  combination  of  y  with  a  parasitic  d  arising 
from  indistinct  articulation :  e.  g.  (a)  C  in  (vyov,  in  Cw'a  (root 
yam),  in  C<^fi6s  and  C'^ixt)  (Sanskrit  yusha,  Latin  ius),  in  none  of 
which  is  S  radical.  The  double  verb  forms  -afco,  -aa>  are  also  ex- 
plained by  Curtius  on  the  same  principle  :  -aw  being  a  variation 
from  ayo  with  the  loss  of  y,  it  is  assumed  that  before  y  fell  out 
it  may  have  given  rise  to  a  parasitic  8 — a  very  ingenious  and 
not  impossible  explanation,  {b)  St,  in  the  adjectival  termination 
-bio-s,  which  Curtius  regards  as  arising  from  the  common  -w- 
or  -yo- ;  this  termination  -Sto-  being  always  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  after  which  the  sounds  10  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
clearly.  (Others,  however,  consider  that  -810-  is  weakened  from 
original  -ryo-  :  and  the  etymology  is  at  best  very  doubtful.) 
The  same  applies  to  a  few  terminations  in  -Seos,  e.  g.  d8f\(j>L-8fos, 
where  8  is  not  radical,  but  an  original  ryo  might  also  be 
assumed,  (c)  dy  loses  the  original  y,  so  that  parasitic  d  only 
remains,  e.  g.  in  the  Boeotian  8vy6v  for  C^'yov,  JepaSSw  for 
Upa8y(o  (tfpa^co),  or  Upayci  (lepaw).  8vy6p  is  strong  evidence  for 
the  theory  of  the  rise  of  C  iii  C^y^v  :    but  we  can  hardly  feel 
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enough  certainty  either    as    to    original    form  or    meaning   to  Parasitic  d 

'^  -^  ...      before  y  or  f. 

pronounce  a  verdict  upon  other  cases  to  which  Curtius  applies 

his  theory — e.  g.  the  particles  hi],  drjv  and  suffixes  -de  and  -^e  as 

modifications  of  {8)y€  fi-om  the  pronominal  root  ya ;  or  adverbs 

in  -8ov,  -8t}v,  -8a,  patronymics  in  -8a,  and  nominal  stems  in  -aS-  or 

■i8-,  as  arising  from  the  adjectival  suffix  ya^io)  with  a  parasitic  8. 

The   rarity    however   of   d   and  great    frequency   of   y   as    an 

element  in  stem-formations  of  Indo-European  languages  make 

it  difficult  to  fiiid  any  other  way  of  harmonising  these  Greek 

forms  with  those  of  kindred  languages  :  and  it  is  fairly  urged  by 

Curtius  and  his  supporters  that  a  process  which  every  one  allows 

in  some  cases  (e.  g.  C^yov  and  8vy6v,  cp.  with  iug-um)  is  at  least 

possible  in  others'. 

(4)    The   aspiration  of  unaspirated  letters   (in  words  where  Aspiration  of 

.  .  unaspirated 

none  of  the  cognate  languages  exhibit  an  aspirate  or  its  sub-  letters, 
stitutes)  is  found  to  some  extent  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  ; 
a  parasitic  h  being  produced,  most  commonly  by  influence  of 
an  adjoining  nasal  or  liquid  or  preceding  a-,  as  in  686i,  KkeWpov 
(the  suffix  -Tpov),  T€(f)-pa  (Latin  tep-eo),  Xu'^-j'o?  {\vk-,  hic-e&), 
i^alcfivrjs  [e^anivTjs),  crx^C^  [scid  in  sci{n)do),  and  perhaps  a6e-va> 
(if  a  strengthened  form  of  sta  which  in  Sanskrit  becomes 
sthd).  In  other  cases  no  cause  for  the  change  is  apparent 
beyond  mere  laziness  operating  irregularly,  and  affecting  only 
some  words  permanently,  e.  g.  /SXe^apoi/,  0-0(^6^,  aacpTjs  (^sap-  cf 
sap-io).  In  Latin  the  aspirates  had  early  disappeared;  but 
irregular  aspiration  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  seems  to  have 
been  known  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  peoples  left  out  the 
aspirate  where  it  ought  to  begin  a  word,  and  in  both  there  was 
a  tendency  to  replace  it  where  it  had  no  right  to  be ;  just  as  in 
vulgar  English  the  h  is  often  regularly  dropped,  and  almost 
as  regularly  inserted  before  a  vowel  where  it  is  not  required. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  in  Greek  to  aspirate  an 
initial  v,  e.  g.  {/Scop,  vtto,  vcrrepos,  a  tendency  which  is  intelligiljle 
if  we  suppose  the  sound  of  v  to  have  been  something  like 
German  u,  which    is    difficult   to  pronounce  Avithout  a  breath 

^  Examples  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  other  languages  are — Italian 
tliacere,  diacinto,  maggiore  (from  Latin  /ace /•«.  hi/acinthus,  major)  ;  Modern 
Greek  Smki  (^olaKiov) ;  Gothic  daddja  (0.  H.  G,  tajil ;  Skt.  dhayami). 

a 
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slipping  out  before  it.  The  Aeolic  ■  anfus  {jifj-fis)  is  probably 
right :  hfifls  resting  ou  a  false  analogy  from  vfiiis,  where  '  repre- 
sents y.  In  other  cases,  e.  g.  Innos,  cp.  with  'Ukos,  equus,  etc. ; 
ecus  in  Attic  Greek  (other  dialects  having  smooth  breathing) ; 
djiapTf'iv  (Attic),  cp.  with  rj^^porov  (Epic) ;  thei'e  seems  nothing 
to  account  for  the  aspirate,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  mere  mistake. 

Aspiration         In  Latin  the  insertion  of  h  was  of  later  date,  never  being 
in  Latin.         r         -,  t  /-,  -i-.,t  ... 

found,    accordmg    to    borssen,    upon    Kepublicau    inscriptions. 

After  2>,  c,  t,  r  it  occurs  chiefly  in  Greek  words,  but  not  before 
100  B.  c.  and  not  generally  before  50  b.  c.  About  this  period 
there  appears  to  have  begun  a  tendency  to  insert  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  also  in  writing,  a  superfluous  h :  thus  Cicero  (Orat. 
48,  §  160)  says  that  at  one  time  he  spoke  as  the  old  Romans 
did,  pulcros,  Cetegos,  triumpos,  but  afterwards  conformed  to 
the  ordinary  practice  and  said  PyrrJius,  Phryges  (not  as  Ennius 
wrote,  Burrus,  Bruges) ;  but  still  se2ndcra,  coronas,  lacrimas, 
etc.  Catullus  wrote  a  well-known  epigram  (Ixxxiv.  ed.  Ellis) 
ridiculing  the  pronunciation  of  cliomvioda,  hinsidias,  etc. : 
and  according  to  Quintilian  (I.  0.  i.  5,  20)  some  inscriptions 
in  his  time  had  choronae,  chenturiones,  praechones.  In  late 
inscriptions  (fourth  century  A.  D.  and  onwards)  the  utmost 
irregularity  is  seen,  h  being  omitted  and  inserted  almost  at 
random,  e.g.  Itac  (ac),  hornat,  hexiricata,  Jiaditus,  hauctoritas, 
omini,  ahitat,  inosjnta ;  from  which  we  infer  great  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  aspirate  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  those  who  cut  the  inscriptions.  Finally  in  modern 
Italian  the  h  is  not  sounded  at  all. 

In  MSS.  of  the  best  classical  authors  and  in  the  writings 
of  grammarians  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the 
spelling  of  particular  words,  the  errors  being  more  often  in 
omission  of  A  (from  reaction,  probably,  against  the  tendency 
noticed  by  Cicero  and  Catullus).  The  preferable  spelling,  for 
example,  of  the  following  words  is  harundo,  harena,  heres,  holus, 
hordeum,  Jiarusjjex,  hedera,  erus,  umerus,  umor ;  but  all  these 
are  constantly  spelt  otherwise  in  the  best  MSS.^ 
Auxiliary  (5)  Auxiliary  Vowels  (prefixed  or  inserted). 


vowels. 


^  See  Munro's  '  Lucretius/  IiitroJ.  to  Notes,  I. 
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An  auxiliary  (inorganic)  vowel,  purely  phonetic  in  its  origin, 
is  found  most  frequently  before  X,  p,  fi,  v,  and  rarely  before 
an  explosive  sound  ;  never  before  t,  it,  4>.  A  protracted  or 
fricative  sound  has  something  of  a  vowel  character  (see  above, 
p.  32)  about  it,. and  it  is  therefore  easy  for  a  vowel  to  slip  out 
before  such  a  sound ;  whereas  before  a  momentary  (explosive) 
sound  the  vowel  must  be  deliberately  and  consciously  sounded. 
This  additional  ('  prosthetic')  vowel  is  sometimes  found  at  the 
beginning,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  of  a  word  ;  oftenest  as  a 
or  €,  less  often  as  o  or  t,  seldom  as  v.  Examples  in  Greek ; 
(a)  initial;  a-a-rrjp  (cp.  Latin  stella=.ster-ula,  Vedic  Sanskrit 
star,  German  Stern,  our  star) :  d-aTralpm  (an  easier  form  of 
o-TTflipM ;  e-\axvs  (Sanskrit  laghu-s,  Latin  levis=^legu-is) ;  e-pt, 
e-p.oi,  cp.  with  pe,  poi  (stem  ina) ;  edeXco,  deXa ;  the  Homeric 
eFepyeiv,  ife'iKoai,  iff  pari,  etc.  ■";  o-vop.a  (Sanskrit  naman,  Latin 
nomen);  on(f)aXos:=6-vd(paXos  [navel);  6-8ovs  (stem  odovr-,  Latin 
dens,  Sanskrit  danta).  In  these  and  similar  cases  (a  limited 
number  in  all)  the  vowel  seems  to  be  merely  phonetic,  the  result 
of  careless  articulation.  ^ 

(6)  Medial.  Here  the  case  is  not  always  so  clear,  because 
the  fuller  form  may  sometimes  be  the  older  and  have  lost  its 
vowel.  Thus  opeyoa  quoted  by  Schleicher  (Comp.  §  46), as  referable 
to  a  root  arg  with  e  inserted,  is  as  likely  to  be  from  a  root  rag 
(Latin  reg-o)  with  an  initial  prefix  o.  aX(()yeiu6s,  rjX-v-dop  (root 
ekd-),  dX-e-^a  (oXkjj,  Latin  arc-eo),  are  more  probable  cases.  In 
the  conjugation  of  many  verbs  we  find  a  secondary  stem  formed 
by  the  phonetic  addition  of  e  alternating  with  the  original  stem. 
Sometimes  the   enlarged    stem  forms  the  present,  the   shorter 

stem   the   other  tenses,    as    yrjd-,  yrjde-co,  yeyrjd-a  ;    8ok-,  8oKe-co,   8e- 

doy-pai :    sometimes  vice  versa,  as  pax-,  pdx-o-pai,  i-paxe-a-dpi]!/, 
<"'X">  o'lxo-pai,  olxT]-<Topai.     (Curtius  Greek  Grammar,  §§  325,  6.) 

In  Latin  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  a  vowel  as  a  phonetic 
prefix ;  enim  (cp.  nam)  and  e-quidem  [quidem)  being  almost  the 
only  instances. 

^  ^  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  o-  of  ovo/xa  may  be  part  of  the  primi- 
tive root :  cp.  Irish  aimu  and  Old  Prussian  emntu  suggesting  an  earlier 
form  an-man. 

G  2 
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Auxiliary  (6)  Insertion  of  Auxiliary  Consonants. 

In  Greek  between  vp,  fj.p,  ixX;  dv-d-p6s=dvpos  (stem  dvep-)',  p.f<Tr)fi- 
^piaz=.p,ea-r)ppia  (Jjixtpa) :  up.^poTos=^dp.poTos  (stem  fipo-,  Latin  Tnor-'); 
p€pl3\<x)Ka=fifpKwKa  (stem  fioX-).  ^poros  is  for  p^poTos:=fipoTos; 
(3\iTTQ)  for  p.^\iTTco=zii(\iT-ya) ;  in  both  cases  the  ^  is  parasitic. 

In  Latin  ])  between  ms — hiemjys,  sum2)si. 

In  modern  languages  French  gendre  (gener),  nombre  {nume- 
rus)  ;  English  humble  {liumilis),  Ambleside  {■=  Hamal-seat ; 
Hamal  being  a  Norse  name),  are  examples  of  similar  phonetic 
insertion  of  b,d. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer 
most  of  the  changes  of  sound  that  have  been  noticed  to  one 
uniform  principle,  viz.  the  tendency  to  weak  articulation  and 
National       the  desire  to  secure  the  easiest  pronunciation.     But  in  tracing 
ofutterance.  the  operation  of  such  tendencies  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  difficulty  of  uttering  a  particular  sound  varies  with  different 
tribes   and   nations.      It   varies,  as   we   know,  with   different 
individuals    sometimes    from    organic    defect,    sometimes    from 
want  of  practice ;   and  such  varieties  of  pronunciation,  unless 
deliberately  corrected    or    successfully    fought   against,  become 
permanent  peculiarities  ^     Hence  (to  take  examples  from  Eng- 
lish) we  have  people  who  cannot  pronounce  r,  who  '  lisp'  the 
sound  of  s  as  th,  who  pronounce  v  ^s  w  and  vice  versa.     And 
so  with  nations  ;  certain  sounds  or  classes  of  sounds  are  pre- 
ferred   or    avoided'^,    are   more  or   less    frequently   or   seldom 
pronounced  :    and  in  this  way,  on  the   separation  of  different 
tribes   from  a  common  stock,   the   same  words  take    different 
shapes  among  different  tribes,  the  ambiguous  or  intermediate 
sounds   being   differently    fixed    or    differently   developed.     In 
Professor   Max  ]\Iuller's    Lectures,   Series  11.    Lecture  iv,    pp. 
1 71-183,  etc.,  will  be  found  a  number  of  illustrations  («)  of 
the   absence  or    presence  of   certain  sounds    in  the    speech    of 
particular  nations,  (b)  of  the  different  shapes  which  the  same 
root  exhibits  in  different  languages ;  from  which  a  few  selections 
are  here  made. 

1  See  Max  Miiller's  '  Lectures,'  II.  Lect.  iv. 

'^  Whitney,  '  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,'  p.  72. 
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(a)  The  dentals  seem  to  be  the  easiest  sounds ;  they  are  the 
most  universally  employed  and  are  the  first  uttered  by  children. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  dental  media  d  does  not  occur  in  Chinese 
nor  in  three  American  dialects.  Again,  some  of  the  Polynesian 
(Turanian)  languages  have  no  gutturals,  and  some  North 
American  dialects  no  labials :  while  in  the  language  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  the  gutturals  and  dentals  are  indistinguish- 
able. The  tenues  and  mediae  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  and  are  often  confused  by  the  "Welsh, 
who  say  Tavit  for  David,  ^jei  for  bed.  Sanskrit  shows  many 
weakened  forms  of  consonants,  due  perhaps  in  some  measure 
to  the  effects  of  the  enervating  climate  of  India  :  e.  g.  the 
palatal  sibilant  ^  (9)  which  arises  from  careless  pronuncia- 
tion of  k  without  bringing  the  root  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  back  of  the  palate ;  or  the  *  palatal '  sounds  '^,  »T  (c,  j) 
which  are  weakenings  of  k  and  g  resjoectively.  Sanskrit  has 
the  aspirated  mediae  gh,  dh,  bh,  which  were  difficult  sounds 
to  most  other  Indo-European  nations  (see  above,  p.  34).  Greek 
retains  the  aspirated  tenues  X)  ^i  ^  •  Latin  has  neither.  T-he 
comparative  peculiarities  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  res^^ect  to 
final  sounds  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  72). 

(h)    The  variation  of  the  same  root  in  different   languages  Grimm's 
may  be  illustrated  by  '  Grimm's  Law'  of  regular  interchange 
between  (i)  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  taken  as   one    group, 

(2)  Gothic    and    Low    German   dialects    (including   English), 

(3)  High  German  and  its  stock  (including  modern  German) ; 
the  one  having  an  as2)irated  mute  (or  fricative  representing  the 
aspirate)  where  the  second  has  a  media  and  the  third  a  tenuis. 
The  following  formula  will  express  this  law  :  — 


I. 

IL 

IIL 

(i)  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin     .     . 

Aspirate 

Media 

Tenuis 

(2)  Gothic  and  Low  German.     . 

Media 

Tenuis 

Aspirate 

(3)  High  German,  etc 

Tenuis 

Aspirate 

Media 

The  following  table  gives  a  simple  illustration  of  its  working ; 
initial   letters   being   taken   as   freest    from   the   influence   of 
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Grimm's       neighbouring   conson 
regular  illustration. 

ants,    and    dentals    as    onering   t 
Fuller  illustrations  are  given  in 

he    most 
tbe  table 

below,  p.  9 1 : — 

— f 

I. 

jGreek  6 .     .     .     . 
■[Latin/.     .     .     • 

2.  English  d    .     .     . 

3,  German  t  or  th  =  t 

evfarrip 

GVP 

Ovpa 

i 

daughter 
tochter 

fera 
deer 
thier 

fores 
door 
thor 

mead 
meth 

II. 

[Greek  5 .     .     .     . 
'  [Latin  d  .     .     .     • 

oSovi 
dens 

domare 

duo 

iS-tiv 
edere 

vSaip 
unda 

2.  English  t     .     .     . 

tooth 

tame 

two 

eat 

u-ater 

3.  German  s  or  s ' 

zahn 

zdhmen 

zwei 

essen 

wasser 

III. 

[Greek  t  .     .     .     . 
"  [Latin  t  .     .     .     . 

2.  English  th  .     .     . 

3.  German  d   .     .     . 

TV  (ffv) 

ta 

thou 

du 

rpfU 

trcs 

three 

drei 

tenuis 

thin 

dunn 

t6 

\s-tud 
that 
das 

frater 

brother 

bruder. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  law  of  change  are  thus 
classed  in  Ferrar's  Comparative  Grammar,  pp.  34-38. 

1.  Onomatopoeic  and  imitative  woi'ds,  and  natural  sounds: 
e.g.  vXaKTu,  English  7iowl,  German  heulen;  Kkayyr)  (Latin  clango), 
English  clank,  clatter,  etc.,  Old  Norse  hlalca  ;  iJ-dfifir],  uTrna,  [mam- 
ma, 2)(t2^illc),  English  mamma,  pajya,  German  Amme,  (from  the 
natural  sounds  ma,  j?a)  ;  Sanskrit  tata  (dear),  Greek  Terra,  tItBt], 
etc.,  English  tit,  teat,  Old  High  German  tutto  (breast). 

2.  Borrowed  words,  in  whicli  the  sound  of  the  original 
language  was  naturally  retained. 

3.  Regular  exceptions  in  the  consonantal  groups  sTc,  st,  sp. 
Thus  in  Latin  stella,  English  star,  German  Stern,  the  st  sound 
is  identical  ;  the  hard  s,  in  fact,  not  being  easily  pronounced 
with  any  sound  but  a  hard  one. 

4.  "Where  sounds  have  been  irregularly  changed  within  the 
same    lansruase.      Thus   the    change    from  Sanskrit  dvara   to 


*  So  a  Greek   aspirate   frequently   corresponds  to  Latin  s  (see   above, 
p.  66). 
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Endish  door,  German  Thor  (Old  Hidi  German  tor),  would  be  Grimm's 
exceptional,  did  not  dCpa,  fores  show  that  d  of  dvara  represents 
an    original    aspirate    dh.      So    in    Sanskrit    budhna   (root), 
(English   bottom,  Old   High  German   bodam),   b  represents    bh 
of  Indo-European  bhudhna. 

The  process  of  this  '  Lautverschiebung,'  or  Dislocation  of 
Consonants,  between  the  languages  in  question,  is  thus  traced 
by  Professor  Max  Miiller  (Lectures,  Series  II.  Lecture  v). 

1.  The  physiological  analysis  of  sound  shows,  at  each  of  the  Originalpro- 

^     "'  °  "^  •!  1  •      •  r  °®*^  of  the 

three  points  of  consonantal  contact,  four  possible  varieties  ot  pro-  chana:esfor- 

y  1  /        T    \    ra^l'ited  in 

nunciation — viz.  a  hard  sound  (tenuis),  or  a  soft  sound  (media),  Grimm's 
or  aspiration  by  an  audible  emission  of  breath  immediately  after 
utterance  of  tlie  hard  or  soft  sound.     Thus  we  have  : — 

Guttural  .         .         .         •  k,  kh,  g,  gh. 

Dental t,  th,  d,  dh. 

Labial p,  ph,  b,  bh. 

2.  The  development  of,  and  maintenance  of,  the  distinction 
between  these  varieties  of  articulation  is  characteristic  of  the 
increasing  development  of  languages,  in  which  new  ideas  are 
constantly  requiring  expression,  and  the  phonetic  organs  are 
consequently  driven  to  new  devices  which  gradually  assume 
a  settled  and  traditional  form.  There  was  probably  a  time 
when  the  Indo-European  peoples  (as  yet  un-separated)  had 
no  aspirates  at  all  :  and  while  some  dialects  never  arrived 
at  more  than  one  set  of  aspirates,  others  ignored  them  al- 
together or  lost  them  again  in  course  of  time.  But  it  seems 
likely  that  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  peoples, 
some  of  them  at  any  rate  had  elaborated  a  threefold  modifica- 
tion of  consonantal  contact — tenuis,  media,  and  aspirate — thus 
securing  in  many  cases  (e.  g.  the  root  tar,  '  to  cross,'  dar,  '  to 
tear,'  dhar,  'to  hold')  distinct  utterances  for  distinct  expressions. 
The  distinction  thus  gained  was  kept  up  in  Sanskrit  by  tenuis, 
media,  and  aspirated  media  (t,  d,  dh) ;  and  in  Greek  by  tenuis, 
media,  and  aspirated  tenuis  (r,  S,  <9).  But  in  Latin,  where 
the  aspirates  had  not  been  realised  at  all,  the  distinct  utterance 
of  the  third  (or  aspirated)  variety  of  consonantal  sound  would 
naturally  be  lost.  Thus  (to  take  a  case  where  only  two  roots, 
one  containing  an  aspirated  sound,  had  to  be  distinguished)  in 
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Grimm's  Sanskrit  we  have  da-da- mi,  '  I  give,'  and  da-dha-mi,  '  I  place  ;' 
Gi'eek  keeps  up  the  distinction  in  di-8a>-fii.  and  Ti-dq-fxi;  Latin 
is  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  retains  only  one  of  the  two  roots 
in  da-re,  '  to  give,'  replacing  the  other  by  different  words,  such 
as  J'acere  or  2)onere.  But  credere,  condere,  abdere  point  back 
to  the  root  dhd,  '  to  place,'  as  having  existed  originally  in  Latin 
as  in  other  cognate  languages.  The  Teutonic  tribes  again, 
who  had  no  aspirates,  tried  nevertheless  to  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  threefold  varieties  of  consonantal  contact, 
which  had  come  to  them  as  '  the  phonetic  inheritance  of  their 
Aryan  (Indo-European)  forefathers :'  and  it  is  in  their  en- 
deavours to  supply  the  place  of  the  aspirates  in  words  commou 
to  them  with  the  other  Indo-European  nations  that  Professor 
Max  Miiller  sees  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  '  Lautvei'schie- 
buug.'  "Where  Sanskrit  had  aspirated  mediae,  and  Greek 
aspirated  tenues,  Gothic  (like  Celtic  and  Sclavonic)  preferred 
the  corresponding  mediae,  High  German  the  corresponding 
tenues.  None  of  these,  however,  borrowed  from,  or  came  after, 
another ;  they  are  '  national  varieties  of  the  same  type  or  idea.' 

3.  Thus  far  '  Lautverschiebuug'  is  the  representation  cf 
aspirate  sounds  by  nations  which  did  not  possess  them  :  but 
the  stock  of  common  Indo-European  words  which  began  with 
mediae  {g,  h,  d)  and  tenues  {k,  t,  ^;)  led  to  further  changes 
in  Gothic  and  High  German  utterance.  These  nations  having, 
as  we  have  seen,  already  used  their  mediae  and  tenues  resjDec- 
tively  to  supjoly  the  place  of  the  aspirates,  found  themselves 
in  a  difficulty.  The  Goths,  for  instance,  felt  the  distinction 
between  the  two  series  of  consonantal  sounds  which  Sanskrit 
kept  distinct  as  gh,  dh,  hh  and  g,  d,  h  ;  but  they  had  already  em- 
ployed the  second  to  denote  the  first ;  and  so,  in  order  to  keep 
them  distinct,  fixed  this  latter  series  g,  d,  h  in  their  own  national 
utterance  as  k,  t,  j^-  Then  arose  the  same  difficulty  of  main- 
taining distinct  the  third  series  of  sounds  which  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  had  fixed  as  Jc,  f,  p ;  and  the  only  remaining  expedient 
was  to  adopt  the  corresponding  *  hard  breaths  '  h,  th,  and  /. 

Similarly  the  High  German  tribes,  having  taken  the  sounds 
which  Greek  took  as  as2)irate  tenues,  x>  ^3  'Pi  to  be  k,  t,  ly,  were 
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driven  to  adopt  the  breaths  ch,  z,  f  as  the  second  variety ;  while  gimm's 
for  the  third  variety  nothing  was  left  but  the  mediae,  which 
however  in  the  guttural  and  labial  series  have  constantly  been 
replaced  by  Gothic  h  and/. 

If  we  denote  the  aspirates  by  (i),  the  mediae  by  (ii),  the 
tenues  by  (iii),  and  the  breaths  by  (iv),  the  following  table  will 
exhibit  the  process  just  described  : — 

Original  Aspirate.  Media.  Tenuis. 

A. I  Sanskrit  .     .     .     .     (i)     gh,  dh,  bh.     (ii)    g,     d,  b.      (iii)    k,    t,     p. 
B.J  Gothic     ....     (ii)    g,     d,     b.       (iii)  k,    t,  p.      (iv)    h,    tti,  f. 

A.lGreek      .     .     .     .     (i)     x>     ^.     'P-       ('i"*    T,     5,  /3.     (iii)   k,     t,    tt. 
C.  J  High  German  .     .     (iii)  k,     t,     p.       (iv)  ch,  z,  f.       (ii)  (g),  d,  (b). 

li  f 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  changes  of  Grimm's 
Law  is,  as  Mr.  Peile  points  out  (in  note  i  to  his  5th  chapter), 
the  want  of  sufficient  motive  for  the  second  variation.    The  first 
obviously  arose  from  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable 
aspirates,  which  were  expressed  by  the  mediae  in  Gothic,  the 
other  changes  following  from  a  desire  for  clearness.     But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  see  why,  when  the  aspirates  were  gone,  and  only 
the  breaths  h,  th,  f  left,  the  High  German  speech  should  have 
made  any  further   change.     Nor  is   it  easy  upon  any  theory 
to    account   for   the   first   variation    in    the   Gothic    and   Low 
German  dialects,  from  the  mediae  or  sonants  g,  d,  b  to  the 
tenues  or  surds  k,  t,  ;;;    for  all  analogy  of  languages   shows 
that   phonetic    change    is  from  harder   to   easier  sounds  (i,  e. 
from  tenues  to   mediae)  and   not  vice  versa,  so   that  kin,  for 
example,  would  be  at  once  assumed   to  be   an   earlier   not  a 
later  form  than  genus,  ytvos.     The  facts  are  indisputable;   but 
they  seem  to  contradict  one  of  the  most  invariable  and  best 
authenticated   laws  of  speech.     Nor  has  any  theory  yet  been 
devised  which  is  satisfactory  at  all  points.     We  can  only  say 
generally  of  the  changes  for  which  we  cannot  account  that  they 
are  possibly  examples  on  a  large  scale  of  that  tendency  to  main- 
tain the  distinctive  features  of  a  word  against  the  influence  of 
phonetic  decay,  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  '  compensa- 
tory lengthening'  of  a  syllable  to  make  up  for  some  loss  of 
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sound ;  and  which  may  often  be  discerned  in  a  struggle  of  the 
intellectual  or  instinctive  desire  to  preserve  those  parts  of  a 
word  that  are  characteristic  of  its  meaning  against  the  physical 
tendency  to  reduce  the  effort  of  articulation. 

The  regular  action  of  Grimm's  Law  is  sometimes  interfered 
with  by  other  agencies,  e.  g.  by  the  accent.  To  this  are  due 
such  forms  as  Mutter,  Vater,  beside  B ruder ;  for  in  Sanskrit 
we  have  matar,  pitar  (cp.  Greek  TniTrjp)  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  but  bhratar  {(ppaTap)  accented  on  the  first.  Such 
different  forms,  again,  as  sieben  and  filnf  (seven  and  five) 
are  accounted  for  by  finding  saptan,  enra,  but  panchan,  nevre. 
Again,  the  various  phonetic  tendencies  in  different  languages — 
6.  g.  assimilation,  the  loss  of  s  between  vowels  in  Greek,  or  its 
change  into  r  in  Latin — may  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
Grimm's  Law ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  may  account  for 
the  non-occurrence  under  certain  conditions  of  those  observed 
phonetic  facts  of  which  that  '  Law '  is  the  statement  and  genera- 
lisation. 


General  Table  of  Grimm's  Law. 


Original  Sounds. 

A. 

B. 

Gothic  and 

Low 

German. 

C. 

Hirfi 
German. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

I.  Aspirates 

rKH 

TH 

.PH 

gh(h) 
dli(h) 
bh(h) 

X 

e 

h,  f  (g,  V) 
f(d,  b) 
f(b) 

g 
d 

b 

k 
t 
P 

II.  Mediae 

rG 
D 

e(j) 

d 

7 
5 

d 

k 
t 

ch 
zz 

Lb 

b 

& 

b 

(P)'? 

f.ph 

III.  Tenues      - 

rK 
T 

k 
t 

K 

T 

c,  qu 
t 

h.g(f) 
th,  d 

h,  g,  k 
d 

Lp 

P 

"^ 

P 

f,  V 

f,v 

*  There  are  few  really  Saxon,  and  no  Gothic  (unless  foreign),  words 
beginning  with  p.  In  Sanskrit,  too,  the  consonant  b,  which  ought  to  cor- 
respond to  Gothic  p,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  an  initial  sound,  its  place  being 
occupied  by  v.  Hence  this  particular  phase  of  Grimm's  Law  is  inserted 
without  illustration  by  both  Bopp  and  Max  MiiUer,  to  complete  the 
scheme. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOEMATION   OF   "WORDS, 

Elements  LANGUAGE  is  made  up  of  articulate  sounds  combined  into 

oflanguage.  ^^^,^^^  rpi^^g^  sounds,  however,  convey  no  meaning  in  them- 
selves (except  in  a  few  cases  of  interjectional  sounds) :  and  it 
is  only  when  words  are  formed  that  we  have  language  properly 
so  called,  the  medium  of  communication  between  men,  the 
means  of  expression  of  human  thought.  Thus,  although  to 
understand  the  changes  and  varieties  in  the  outer  form  of 
language,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  nature  of  sounds 
and  their  production  by  the  physical  organs  of  voice — the 
'  Phonology '  or  '  Sound-Lore '  of  linguistic  study  ;  the  ulti- 
mate facts  in  language  regarded  as  an  expression  of  thought 
or  meaning  are  words — or  rather,  the  elements,  or  several 
combinations  of  sounds  expressive  of  meaning,  into  which  a 
careful  analysis  shows  that  all  words  can  be  divided — i.e. 
Analysis  of  'Morphology'  or  *  Word-Lore  ^'  These  elements  are  broadly 
Radical  and  divided  into  '  radical '  and  '  formative ' — i.  e.  on  the  one  hand, 

Formative        ,  .  „     ,  _,.,..,  ,  .  •_ 

elements       that  portion  of  the  word  which  gives  its  general  meaning  m 
the   simplest  and  most  rudimentary  form;    on  the  other,  all 

1  Some  references  to  books  which  treat  more  fully  of  these  questions 
than  is  possible  here,  may  be  of  service  to  the  student.  Thus,  on  Pho- 
nology: Schleicher,  'Compendium,'  §§  i-'204;  Ferrar,  'Comparative 
Grammar,'  ch.  i-vi.  §§  1-86;  Peile,  'Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Etymology;'  Roby,  'Latin  Grammar,'  Book  I.  §§  1-302;  Curtius,  (The 
Student's)  '  Greek  Grammar,'  §§  1-99  ;  and  '  Elucidations,'  pp.  17-47-  On 
Morphology:  Schleicher,  §§  205-241;  Ferrar,  ch.  vii.  viii.  §§  87-127; 
Roby,  Book  III.  §§  740-999.  In  Curtius'  'Greek  Grammar'  and  'Eluci- 
dations '  the  formation  of  Noun  and  Verb  stems  is  treated  as  a  part  of 
Noun  and  Verb  Inflection. 
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those  additions  which  vary  or  define  or  restrict  this  general 
idea,  or  adapt  the  word  for  its  place  among,  and  its  relation 
to,  other  words  combined  into  a  sentence  for  the  expression 
of  thought.  The  radical  element  of  a  word  is  termed  the 
root :  while  under  the  term  formative  elements  are  included 
(i)  those  modifications  of  the  root  either  by  'dynamic  change' 
or  by  the  addition  of  sufiixes  (themselves  originally  independent 
roots),  by  which  it  becomes  a  Noun-  or  Verb-'  Stem ; '  (2) 
the  inflections  expressive  of  Case,  Number,  or  Gender,  Tense, 
Mood,  or  Person,  by  which  these  Noun-  or  Verb-Stems  are 
enabled  to  express  so  many  various  shades  of  meaning  when 
placed  in  relation  to  each  other  as  parts  of  a  sentence. 

rit  should  be  noted  here,  that  this  division  into  Noun  and  Division  of 

-r>         \    •  1  •       words  into 

Verb  ('Nominal'  and  'Verbal     Stems  or  Bases)  is  exhaustive  Noun  and 

Verb  Gx- 

of  Indo-European  words.  In  all  Indo-European  languages  haustive. 
(and  therefore  in  Greek  and  Latin)  there  are  originally  only 
two  kinds  of  words  distinguished  as  noun  {ovoyLo)  and  verb 
(pfifjLa).  The  faculty  of  language  in  man  leads  him  first  to 
give  names  [nomina,  ovofjara)  as  signs  expi-essive  of  conceptions, 
and  then  leads  him  to  form  verbs  (verba,  pfjfxaTa)  to  express 
that  which  '  is  said '  about  or  predicated  of  the  conception 
expressed  by  names.  All  other  '  Parts  of  Speech '  designated 
by  grammatical  analysis  have  been  developed  out  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  main  classes  of  Nouns  and  Verbs.  This  is 
sufficiently  obvious  with  Adverbs,  which  are  often  merely  case- 
forms  of  existing  nouns,  substantive  or  adjective  (e.  g.  dUriv, 
instar,  torva  tue')is,  lAeiov,  nXela-Ta),  and  can  generally  be  traced 
back  to  archaic,  or  mutilated,  or  otherwise  altered  case-forms. 
The  same  applies  to  Prepositions,  which  grammatical  analysis 
shows  to  have  been  originally  adverbs  ^,  separable  alike 
from  the  cases  with  which  they  are  used,  and  from  the  words 
with  which  they  are  compounded  in  classical  Greek  or  Latin; 
many  prepositions  being  still  used  in  those  languages  as  adverbs 
(e.g.  ante,  circum,  contra,  extra,  etc.).  So  too  with  Conjunc- 
tions and  all  '  Particles,'  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to 

^  See  Curtius'  (The  Student's)  'Greek  Grammar,'  §§  444-446;  'Eluci- 
dations,' ch.  xvii.  pp.  200-202. 
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trace  the  original  form  in  words  which,  being  in  very  constant 
use  and  not  as  the  most  essential  words  in  a  sentence,  are  the 
more  liable  to  corruption  and  decay  in  utterance.  In  words 
however  such  as  on,  quod,  quia,  qumn  it  is  obvious ;  que  is 
some  case  form  of  qui;  ws  is  evidently  adverbial,  and  ut  is 
merely  its  phonetic  equivalent ;  non=^ne  unuvi ;  and  ne,  nei 
is  evidently  a  case  form ;  and  similarly,  numbers  of  examples 
might  be  produced,  were  we  concerned  now  with  more  elaborate 
proof  of  the  statement  here  given  \] 
Roots.  ]3y  a  'root'  we   mean   the  simplest  combination  of  sounds 

which  expresses  the  general  meaning  of  any  word  or  set  of 
kindred  words,  e.g.  da  is  the  root  of  Sanskrit  da-da-mi  {8i8(o[xi.), 
da-mus,  da-tur,  etc.,  Sanskrit  da-tar  {poT7]p),  etc. :  jug  oiju{ii)go 
jug-iim  (for  the  nasal  sound  7i  in  present  stem  cp.  Xan^dvco, 

e-\a^-oiA, 

The  formative  elements,  suffixes  and  inflexions,  which  form 
words  from  simple  roots,  are  originally  independent  roots. 
Thus  in  818(101X1,  da-da-mi,  7ni  is  a  weakened  form  of  ma  the 
pronominal  element  of  fix'st  person  ;  in  vox  {yoc-s),  Sanskrit  vak 
(=:vak-s),  s  =  srt  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Thus  every  I.  E.  word  is  a  whole  gradually  sprung  from 
several,  or  at  least  tivo,  '  roots.'  The  first  of  these  is  the  '  root ' 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  i.  e.  that  which  conveys 
the  meaning  in  general;  the  others  have  degenerated  into 
suffixes  for  expressing  modifications  of  meaning. 

In  the  'Isolating'  or  'Radical'  stage  of  language,  the  roots 
remain  separate  and  distinct :   i-ma. 

In  Agglutinative  languages  the  pi*incipal  root  remains  the 
same,  but  receives  an  addition  in  the  form  of  a  changeable 
prefix,  suffix,  or  infix :  i-ma  or  i-7ni. 

The  Inflectional,  or  highest  type  of  language,  alters  the  prin- 
cipal root  (by  reduplication  or  by  raising  the  vowel)  for  purposes 
of  expression  :  aimi  (Sanskrit  emi),  et/ii  ^. 

N.B. — A  simple  root  without  modification  or  addition  of 
suffix  cannot  form  a  word. 

^  See  Appendix  II. 

^  On  the  three  'sstages'  of  linguistic  growth,  see  cb.  ii.  pp.  4-8. 
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Indo-European  roots  are  generally  monosyllabic  ^ ;  and  are 
distinguished  as : — 

1.  Friinanj;  e.g.  i  (go),  ad  (eat),  da  (give),  yu  (join). 

2.  Secondary;  e.g.  tud  (strike),  yug  (j^ig,  yoke,  i.e.  joiu), 
yudh  (fight,  i.e.  joiu  battle),  2^^^>'  (flow),  ard  (hurt),  s/^ffc  (see). 

These  secondary  roots  are  probably  in  all  cases  (as  evidently 
yug,  yudh,  cp.  with  yu)  modifications  of  primary  roots,  by  the 
addition  of  a  letter  or  letters,  expressing  usually  some  extension 
or  limitation  of  the  idea  -.  The  additional  element  may  have 
been  in  some  cases  'dynamic'  (see  above,  p.  51),  in  others 
'phonetic' — i.e.  a  mere  change  of  sound,  afterwaixls  turned  to 
account  for  the  expression  of  meaning,  as  e.g.  the  phonetic 
variation  of  the  a-sound  into  a,  e,  0  (p.  36). 

The  primary  roots  are  the   most  important  in  the  history 

of  language,  but  their  predicative   power  being  generally  too 

indefinite  to  answer  the  purpose  of  advancing  thought,  they 

were  to  a  large  extent  encroached   upon  and    supplanted   by 

secondary  roots. 

Philoloofists  are  not  agi'eed  upon  the  exact  definition   of  a  Definition  of 
°  °  ^  _  ,  'Root.' 

'  7'oot.'      Professor  Max  Miiller   (Lectures  I.  p.   215)  states   a 

root  to  be  '  whatever  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  or  more 

original  form.'    This,  he  says  afterwards  (Lectures,  11.  chap,  iii.) 

is  objected  to  as  making  a  root  a  mere  abstraction,  and  so  unfit 

to  explain  the  realities  of  language ;    to  which  he  replies  that 

in  one  sense  a  root  is  an  abstraction  ;    for  it  is  a  cause,  which 

we  only  recognise  and  arrive  at  from    its  effects,  viz.  words. 

These   eff'ects  we   hear   in  language,   but  not  the  root  itself. 

At  the  same   time   Professor  Max  Miiller   seems  to   maintain 

the  real  force   of  roots — e.  g.  that  the  root  da,  in  some  way 

or   other  which   we   cannot  yet   explain,  has   some   necessary 

*  Some  philologists  think  that  the  majority  of  roots  in  most  languages 
were  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  the  earliest  stage ;  and  in  Indo- 
European  secondary  roots  such  as  yudh,  mard,  sniar,  &c.  would  see  dissyl- 
labic forms  worn  down  by  phonetic  decay  ;  yu-dh,  for  example,  representing 
yu-dha. 

^  E.g.  from  root  tar  (whence  rdpcu,  tero,  etc.)  we  get  the  modified  forms 
{tra),  tri  (triticum),  tru{Tpvoj,  etc.),  torJc  {torquco,  d-TpeK-Tjs  =^'  not  turned'), 
tram  (rpe/xo;),  trib  {rpiffoj,  tribula),  tnip  {rpviravov).  Tra  is  a  variety  of 
tar :  tri  and  tru  are  secondary,  by  mouiticatiou  of  a  to  i,  u. 
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connection  with  the  idea  of  ^giving' — and  regards  them  as 
'  phonetic  types '  which  we  cannot  as  yet  explain,  but  which 
alone  give  us  definite  forms  on  which  to  rest  our  enquiries  into 
language,  standing  between  us  and  the  '  chaos  of  onomatopeia 
and  interjections.'  It  seems  however  that,  as  we  cannot  know 
with  certainty  the  ultimate  form  of  these  roots,  our  speculations 
as  to  the  connection  between  them  and  the  ideas  they  express 
can  be  little  more  than  guess-work 


1 


Those  therefore  who  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of,  or  at  least 
in  any  chance  of  finding  out,  any  necessary  connection  between 
roots  and  the  ideas  expressed  by  them,  prefer  to  consider  roots 
as  *  mere  abstractions,'  as  '  headings  '  of  common  elements  under 
which  to  class  words  belonging  to  the  same  family,  as  '  labels ' 
or  '  tickets '  of  classifi.cation.  After  all,  they  say,  we  can  only 
find  out  in  many  cases  the  simplest  forms  in  individual 
languages ;  and  if  in  different  languages  we  find  different 
simplest  forms  or  roots  to  express  the  same  idea,  it  is  hard 
to  assume  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them  any  inherent  or 
natural  power  by  which  it  is  connected  especially  Avith  that 
idea.  An  example  of  this  view  may  be  seen  in  Peile's  '  Intro- 
duction to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,'  where  the  definition 
given  by  Curtius  of  a  root  as  '  that  combination  of  sounds  which 
remains  when  a  word  is  stripped  of  everything  formative '  is 
accepted  ^. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  latter  view  is  the  safest,  and 
the  most  consistent  not  only  with  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  language,  but  wath  its  future  prospects.  As  was 
said  above  (chap.  i.  pp.  2,  3)  we  arrive  by  analysis  of  language 
at  certain  primitive  and  elementary  combinations  of  sounds, 
which  we  call  '  roots'  and  which,  forming  as  they  do  the 
common    element  in   groups   of   connected   or  kindred   words, 

^  Mr.  Peile  puts  this  forcibly  and  clearly  ('Introduction,'  p.  42)  :  'That 
there  was  some  connection  (between  idea  and  form)  originally  I  believe ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  ever  discoverable  with  certainty  :  and  that  it 
was  ever  necessary,  I  deny.'  And  in  support  of  this  position  he  aptly 
quotes  INI.  Kenan's  dictum  ('  De  I'Origine  du  Langage,'  p.  48),  '  La  liaison  du 
sens  et  du  mot  n'est  jamais  necessaire,  jamais  arbitraire,  toujours  elle  est 
motivee.' 

^  Ch.  iii.  pp.  41-44  (31'd  ed.). 
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we  speak  of  as  conveying  such  and  sucli  a  meaning.     But  we 

must   now,   and  I  think   always,   accept   these   simi)]est  forms 

as  ultimate  facts  which   Philology  will    never  explain   to   us. 

Comparison   of    languages    and    analysis    of   words    may   now 

and  then  point  to   some   simpler  and  more  elementary  form 

than  has  yet  been  reached :    but  the   prospect  of   finding  out 

the   reason    of  such  forms,  and  why  they  came   to   have  the 

meanings  which  they  have  in   language,  is  so  remote,  if   not 

altogether  visionary,  that  it  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be 

disregarded.     And   therefore    I   prefer    such   a  description    or 

definition    of   roots  as  assumes  nothing  with  regard  to  their 

inherent  power  of  expressing  particular  meanings,  and  whether 

under  the  title  of   '  abstractions,'  '  labels,'  or  '  simplest  forms ' 

takes  them    as    facts,   but  unexjylainable  facts.     They  are,   as 

Professor   Sayce  puts  it   (Introd.  ii.  p.  7),    'the  phonetic  and 

significant  types  discovered  by  the  analysis  of  the  comparative 

philologist  as  common  to  a  group  of  allied  words.     They  form, 

as  it  wei'e,  the  ultimate  elements   of  a   language,  the   earliest 

starting-point  to  which  we  can  reach.'     And  as  each  family'of 

lanjruafres  has  its  own  stock  of  roots,  these  roots   exhibit  the 

characteristics  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong;   sometimes 

they  are  monosyllabic,  sometimes  polysyllabic ;   sometimes  they 

must   contain    a   vuwel    (in    Turanian),    sometimes    no   vowel 

(Semitic  and  perhaps  Chinese). 

On  this  view,  then,  a  root  may  be  defined  as  '  the  simplest  Definition  of 
'  '  "^  Uool. 

ascertained  combination  of  sounds,  which  expresses  the  general 

meaning  of  any  word  or  set  of  kindred  words  in  one  or  more 

Indo-European  languages  ^.' 

Pioots  are  for  the  most  part  '  jp-edicative,'  i.  e.  expressive  of 

ideas  of  action,  state,  etc.;   but  there  is  a  limited  number  of 

^pronominal'  or  'demonstrative'  roots  (expressive  e.g.  of  such 

ideas  as  '  here,'  '  there,'  '  this,'  '  he,'  '  I,'  etc.),  which  cannot  be 

^  The  distinction  between  roots,  stems,  and  words  may  be  shortly  put 
thus: — The  root  is  the  original  pai-t  of  the  word,  giving  a  certain  idea; 
the  stem  is  that  idea  more  closely  defined  to  a  certain  beai'ing  of  it;  the 
inflected  form  (or  zvord)  is  the  complete  word  as  used  in  speech  in  connec- 
tion with  other  words  in  a  sentence.  Compare  '  Elucidations  to  Curtius' 
Greek  Grammar,'  Translator's  Preface,  p.  vii. 
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traced  back  to  predicative  roots  and  must  be  considered  inde- 
pendent of  those  ordinarily  so  Called.  These  pronominal  roots 
enter  considerably  into  the  formation  of  inflections',  as  well  as 
of  the  pronouns  and  pi-onominal  particles  (i.  e.  conjunctions  and 
some  adverbs  and  prepositions). 

Stems.  Stems  {&\so  called  'bases'  or  'themes')  arise  from  roots  by 

modification  of  the  root-vowel,  or  addition  of  formative  suffixes. 
E,oots  exjDress  a  possibility  (potentiality)  of  action.  The  stems 
formed  from  them  denote  for  verbs  the  action  itself,  for  nouns 
the  person,  state,  or  thing  concerned  in  or  resulting  from  that 
action.  Thus  the  root  c/a— giving  (potential);  da-da-mi,  bl- 
Sco-^i,  f?o  =  '  I  give  ; '  bo-rrjp,  da-tor  =  the  person  giving,  the 
giver;  So'-o-is^ state  of  giving;  c?o->m??i  =  thing  given.  The 
stem  of  a  word  is  most  readily  detected  by  observing  what 
remains  when  the  '  inflection '  (i.  e.  declension  or  conjugation 
ending)  is  withdrawn. 

Inflections.  Inflections  are  the  alterations  in  or  additions  to  a  word,  to  fit 
it  for  diSerent  functions  as  parts  of  a  sentence:  the  common 
part  which  remains  the  same  under  these  difi'erent  uses  being 
the  stem.     Thus  in  Ao'yos,  dominus  : — 

N.  X070-S. 

A.  X070-J'. 

V.  Xo-yo-  (stem  used  interjectionally,  and  o  sinks  to  (). 

G.  \6yo-syo,  \6yo-io,  Koyo-o  {\6jov). 

D.  X6yo-oi,  \6yqj. 

The  common  part  "Koyo-  is  the  stem :  the  root  is  Xey-,  seen  in 

Xe'y-co. 

*  A  list  of  Indo-European  pronominal  roots  is  given  in  Leo  Meyer's 
'  Yergleichende  Grammatik,'  I.  pp.  324-335;  cp.  Ferrar,  '  Comp.  Gram.' 
§  95.  The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  these  roots  and 
their  derivatives  :  a,  whence  probably  the  augment  (in  San.skrit  a),  and 
possibly  iyuj,  a-fffxe-s  iTjiJ.eti),  etc.  ;  /,  in  i-d,  i-pse,  i-ta,  etc. ;  kva  (who), 
Skt.  ka-s,  Gk.  ris,  Lat.  qais ;  irws,  Ion.  /ccos,  ica-i  (a  locative),  nev ;  ta 
(demonstrative),  whence  Gk.  tov,  rr)v,  to,  ovtos,  etc.,  Lat.  iste,  ipse,  (for 
'  ip-tc),  turn,  tam,  item,  etc. ;  da-,  whence  no-da-nos,  o-Se,  qunndo,  qui-dam, 
unde,  etc. ;  sa  (demonstrative),  Gk.  6,  fj ;  na,  an,  ana,  whence  Gk.  vw, 
viv,  vTj,  vvv,  av,  kv,  ava,  Lat.  nos,  ne,  num,  in,  etc.  :  pa,  in  d-rro,  napa, 
irepi,  ah,  pro,  per,  etc. ;  hha,  in  Skt.  inflections,  -bhyas,  -bhyam,  and 
-bMs,  Gk.  -^1,  and  Lat.  -his,  -bus  of  dat.  abl.  plur. ;  ma,  tva,  and  sva 
of  1st  and  2nd  pers.  and  reflexive  pronoun. 
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N. 

domino-s, 

dominus. 

A. 

doinino-m, 

dominum. 

V. 

domino-, 

doming  (as  above). 

G. 

domino-i, 

domini. 

D. 

domino-i, 

domino  (or  illo-i,  illi) 

Abl. 

domino-o. 

domino. 

The  common  part  domino-  is  the  stem  :  the  root  is  dom-, 
seen  in  dom-a-re,  den-eiv,  etc. :  -ino-  is  a  sujix  added  to  the  root 
to  form  a  nominal  base  or  stem. 

[Note  that  the  ste^n  is  distinct  from  the  inflected  word,  and  ^^.'1*^"^*'^^^^ 
must  not  be  confounded  even  with  the  Nominative  Case,  e.g.  Word. 
a-uxppov-  (seen  in  oblique  cases  o-a)0poz/-os,  k.t.X.)  is  the  stem  of 
adi(f)po)v,    irpayixar-    of   Ttpayjxa  ;     and    Latin    words    like    consid, 
mulier   have    dropped    the    final  -s  indicating  the  Nominative 
Case.] 
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So  vox=voc-s.    The  root  is  vuc-  (seen  in  voc-o)  :    the  stem  ^^^^^ 
voc-  by  modification  of  the  root-vowel. 

<i>d-Ti-s  (speech,  report),  root  (j)a-  ;  nominal  suffix  -rt-,  inflec-     . 
tion  -s.     The  same  root  0a  is  lengthened  to  form  a  verbal  stem 
<pr]-p.i :  the  nominal  stem  is  (pan-. 

So  in  the  formation  of  Verbs:— 

flfii  {ibo) :  root  ^  (in  'l-^iiv) ;  stem  d,  by  modification  of  root : 
inflection  -[xi. 

(ip.L  {sum)  —  i<Tiii,  Sanskrit  asmi.  Eoot  and  stem  (in  this  case 
identical)  eV.     Inflection  -p.i. 

op-vv-fjLi,   root   op-,    verbal    suffix   -w-  to    form    the   present 

stem. 

(f)e{,y-a>  =  (f)evy-o-iJLi.  Root  (fivy-  (in  €-(pvy-ov,  2  aor.)  modified 
to  form  the  present  stem ;  inflection  -/it ;  '  thematic  vowel,'  in- 
creasing the  stem  before  inflection,  -w-  (appearing  also  as  o  in 
^iiy-0-p.iv,  €  in  rf)(vy-e-Te,  and  0,  i,  u  in  Latin,  e.  g.  fer-o=4'€p-(o, 
fer-i-mus,  fer-u-nty. 

[Note  that  in  the  Conjugation  of  verbs  we  must  distinguish  ^"J^JJ^^^j 
different   Verbal-stems    called    generally    'Tense-Stems,'    each 
the    common   element   of    a   number   of    forms   of  the   same 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  earlier  view  of  Curtius  that  this 
w  (o,  e,  ?,  u)  is  a  '  connecting  vowel '  was  adopted ;  but  has  now  been 
abandoned  for  reasons  given  below  (ch.  viii). 
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verb.  Thus  in  the  scheme  of  tutttw  we  have  the  '  pure  verbal 
stem '  -Txm-  (seen  in  2  aor.  i-TVTT-r]v)  ;  the  '  present  stem '  tvttt- 
common  to  all  forms  of  present  and  imperfect  tense ;  the 
'  perfect  stem '  rfrvcf)- ;  the  '  weak  aorist  stem '  -rvxj/^a-,  and 
the  '  strong  aorist  stem '  -tvtt-  identical  with  the  '  pure  verbal 
stem.'  The  fuller  consideration  of  these  will  fall  imder  the 
head  of  Verb-Inflection  (chap,  viii),  and  they  are  enumerated 
now  by  way  only  of  illustration.] 
Word-for-  There  are  four  main  processes  of  word-formation  from  roots  ; 
viz. : — 

(i)  Reduplication — in  imitative  names  and  perfect  stems, 
etc. 

(2)  Internal  Change  by  'raising'  or  'intensifying'  the  root- 
vowel. 

(3)  Addition  of  Suffixes. 

(4)  Comjwsition,  i.  e.  the  formation  of  two  or  more  words 
into  one. 

Of  these  processes  (i)  and  (2)  have  been  considered  and  illus- 
trated under  the  head  of  'Dynamic  Change'  (chap.  iv.  pp.  51-55) : 
(4)  is  generally  treated  of  in  the  gi-ammar  of  each  language. 
We  are  now,  therefore,  concerned  mainly  with  (3)  Addition  of 
Suffixes. 

This  term  '  suffix '  is  applied  by  writers  on  philology  to 
different  elements  in  word-formation,  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished.     Thus  we  speak  of 

1.  'Suffixes'  of  Inflection,  i.e.  the  'Inflections'  properly  so 
called ;  the  case-endings  of  nouns  and  person-endings  of  verbs. 
These  will  be  considered  at  length  in  chaps,  vi-viii. 

2.  ' Formative  Suffixes'  by  the  addition  of  which  to  '  roots ' 
are  formed  'bases'  or  'stems.'  And  as  bases  or  stems  are  either 
verbal  or  nominal  (above,  p.  93),  so  the  formative  suffixes  may 
be  divided  into  '  verbal '  and  '  nominal  suffixes.' 

a.  The  verbal  suffixes  are  chiefly  -ya  and  aTja  from  which 
are  formed  the  verb-stems  of  all  the  contracted  (and  many 
other)  verbs  in  Greek,  and  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
'  conjugations '  in  Latin  [see  below  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
chapter]. 
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h.  The  nominal  suffixes  are  more  numerous  :  a  list  of  the 
more  important  is  given  on  pp.  102,  103.  Not  unfrequently  a 
nominal  stem  is  used  to  form  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun ;  e.  g.  0v- 
Xao-crco  is  formed  from  (pvXaK-,  the  nominal  stem  of  (pvXa^  (^vXaK-s), 
acu-o  from  (icu-,  the  nominal  stem  of  acu-s  (a  needle).  Such 
verbs  are  called  nominal  (sometimes  denominative)  verbs. 

3,  Stein  Suffixes,  a  class  of  verbal  suffixes  perhaps  originally 
formative  like  ya  and  aya  ;  but  unlike  these,  found  only  in  the 
present  and  kindred  tenses.  Such  are  na,  nu  {y.ap-va-\i.ai, 
sper-no,  beiK-w-ixi,  etc.) ;  ska  (verbs  in  -(tkoh,  -sco)  ;  ta  {^Xan-r-u), 
TiK-T-co,  necto,  etc.)  ;  and  according  to  Schleicher  the  '  thematic  ' 
vowel  a  (bhar  a-mi,  (f)fp-(o{iJLi),  etc.).  Most  common  however  as 
a  stem-suffix  is  ya,  appearing  as  t  in  iS-i'-m,  Sa-t'-w,  etc.;  as  e 
in  Sok/o),  ya/ieco,  and  certain  other  vei'bs  in  tw  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  regular  formation  with  aya  by  having  this 
suffix  confined  to  the  present  stem ;  and  passing  by  assimilation 
(p.  104)  into  XX  (/3dXX&)  =  /3aXy<u),  aa  or  tt  {c}}v\d(ra(o=:(pv\aK-ya), 
etc.,  see  p.  75),  or  C  {eXniC<o  =  e\7n8-ya})  ;  and  in  the  verbs  in  io 
of  the  third  conjugation  in  Latin  {cap-i-o,  fug-i-o,  etc.),'  and 
(possibly)  after  assimilation  in  2'>Mo,  curro,  etc. 

Of  the  origin  of  all  these  suffixes  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  the  verbal  suffixes  were  probably  for  the  most  part  ordinary 
or  'predicative'  roots,  the  nominal  suffixes  for  the  most  part 
'  pronominal '  or  '  demonstrative '  roots. 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER  V. 

A,     List  of  Nominal  Suffixes  ^ 

Nominal  Suffixes  are  either  Primary  or  Secondary.  Primary- 
Suffixes  are  those  by  which  Nouns  are  formed  from  Roots  or 
Verbal  stems :  Secondary  Suffixes  (also  called  Denominative)  are 
those  by  which  Nouns  are  formed  from  Nominal  stems. 

Derivative  i.   ya   (Greek    -in,    Latin    -io):     ay-io-s,    fioipa=. ^opya,    oa-(Ta  = 

oKya,  eximius,  coniugium  (root  iug  of  iugurri),  ingenium.     As 

sign  of  feminine  ;    cl)epov(Ta  =  (pfpovT-ya,  peXaiva^rfifXavya. 

2.  -va  {vo),  van^Fo,  fov.  alaiv=alF(ov,  aevum :  arvum  (root 
ar  of  arare),  vacuus  {vac  in  vac-are). 

fevT  (secondaiy)  :  ^''P'f'fj  x^P^^^^~°^)  x^P^^^'^°^^X"P^f'^''''J'°- 
For:   el8a>s'==-el8-F6T-s. 

3.  -7na,  -mo,  -mon,  -mat,  -meno :  np-rj,  dvpns,  tXtjpcov,  e£yua  = 
Fea-fxar,  oppa=z 6Trp,aT ;  forma,  animus,  sermo[n) ;  partic.  mid. 
8i.d6p(vos,  alumnits  ;  infin.  eh-pevai  (Homer). 

4.  -an,    -ana,    -na :    reprjv   (-f i*?),   pecten ;    opyavo-v,    iKavo-s, 

fjbovfj.      Infin.      -vai,     -evai  ;     Xe\onrfvai,    (rrrjuai,    (peptiv  =  ^epevi  = 

(fiepfvai ;  dotium,  somnus  (sop-nus) :  part,  in  -dus,  -on-do,  -en-do, 
-un-do.     Secondary  -ivo-,  as  \ld-ivo-s. 

5.  -ta,  -to,  -tat,  in  adject.,  subst.,  part,  pass.,  and  verbal 
adject. :  TToKiTt]!,  koItos,  secta  ;  k\v-t6s,  yvco-ros,  ama-tus ;  veorrji 
[p(OTT]Ts),  civitas  (cvvitat-s). 

6.  -tar,  -ter,  -tor,  -tra,  etc.,  in  words  expressive  of  relation- 
ship and  nomina  agentis :  narrjp,  ^parap,  <Ta)Tr]p,  '[arcop,  larpos, 
pijTpa :  ^;«<er,  victor  (or  with  additional  suffix  for  fern.  vict{o)r- 
ic-s  victrix).  Part.  fut.  stem  -turo :  and  feminine  nomina 
actionis ;  se2n(ltura,  usura  (ut-tura). 

7.  -ti,  -si,  etc.  in  nomina  actionis:  prj-n-s  (root  pa),  (fyd-Ti-s 
(Pvcris ;    messis  {■=met-ti-s),  vectis,  potis,  coiniws  {comjiot-s),  dos 

'  Fuller  particulars  may  be  found  in  Schleicher,  'Compendium,'  §§  215- 
231  (pp.  361-462  German  third  edition). 
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{dots),  mens  (menf-s).     Further  formations  ;    -a-ia  femin.  Bv-aia, 
hoKifxaa-la  :  Latin  -tio,  -tia,  initio,  servitio,  justitia. 

8.  -tu,  l3pcoTv-s,  da-TV ;  -cTvvT]  {-rvvrj),  secondary  suffix  iti  fivrjuo- 
a-vvT],  biKaio-avvrj.  In  Latin  much  commoner ;  e.  g.  verbal  nouns 
in  -tus,  whence  supines  in  -um  and  -?<,  dictu,  ama-timi,  casum=^ 
cad-tiim,  etc. ;  cp.  cq^para-tus,  sovi-tu-s,  etc.  of  purely  sub- 
stantival use.  -tuo  {-tva),  a  further  formation  in  mortims, 
statua,  etc.  :   -tu-ti,  -tudon  or  -tu-din  in  servi-tut-is,  altitudinis. 

9.  -a7it,  -enl,  -ont  in  partic.  act.   of  pres.  fut.  and  aor.  av  = 

i(T-6vT-,  iov<Ta=^e(T-ovT-yu;   to-ras=:(.'oTai/T-s  ;    6fis-^6euT-s.     So  Latin 

-ens  =  ent-s  :  e.g.  in  pi-ae-sens,  sens=es-ent-s  (ea-ovT-i)  ;  and  the 
further   formation    in   praesentia    corresponds    to    Greek    fein. 

-ova-a-=iovr-ya. 

10.  -es,  -OS,  -US  in  neutei's,  yeVo?,  genus  (genitive  yive{a)-os, 
gener-is),  ^hvSrjs  (stem  -f s  in  neuter  \^eu8e'r  and  genitive  f€v8e{(T)ns, 
yj/evSovs).  Masculines  in  -or  =  os,  so^Jor,  honor,  labor,  (honos), 
lahos). 

11.  -ha,  -co,  Greek  Bi^-kt),  and  (secondary)  the  adjectival  suffix 
K0-,  (pvai-Kos,  K.T.}^.     Latin  pcm-cus,  lo-cus,  civi-cus,  helli-cus,  etc. 

12.  -in,  -la,  Greek  epvd-p6-s,  \afj.Tr-fj6-s,  uK-po-s,  k.t.X.  ;  8ft-Xo-s 
(root  St  in  Be-di-ixev,  Se-Sot-Ko),  a-iyrj-Xo-s ;  (pv-X^,  o^t'x-Af/.  -epo-  is 
a  secondary  variety  of  this  suffix,  (f)o(Bep6s,  8poaep6s :  but  the  e  is 
perhaps  only  the  o  of  stem  0o/3o-,  bpoa-o-.  Tiie  element  -po  or  -\o 
seems  to  enter  into  other  suffixes,  -vpo,  -(opr],  -0X0,  -uXj;,  -iXo. 
Latin  ruh-ro-,  gna-ro-,  2)le-ro-,  etc.  Sella  =  sed-la  (=  eb-pa), 
cande-la,  loque-la,  ala,  velum,  etc.  The  element  -la  also  appears 
in  other  suffixes,  -ulo-,  -ula-,  -Hi-,  etc. 

B.    Dekivative  Veebs  in  Greek  and  Latin,  formed  by 
ADDITION  OF  THE  SUFFIX  -aya,  or  ija. 


>    z=  dyco  =  ayd-mi  ; 


I,    -av  :    -a):=-oco  = 

-are:  -d=^-ao 
6.  g.  Sanskrit  damayami,  Greek  hapau>,  Latin  domo  (domao), 

Gothic  tamja,  German  zcihne. 
Many  derivatives  in  -av,  -are  are  connected  with  fem.  sub- 
stantive stems  in  -a  ;   e.  g.  KOjidco,  nopa,  Lat.  coma,  with  ko^jj, 
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coma,  KOfia-yco,  coma-yo.     Others  with  -o  stems  (originally  -a) ; 
e.g.  uvTiav  {avTio-s),  armcire  {armo-')  firmare  [Jirmo-). 


-(tV  :     -co  =  -60) 


3' 
4 


-e7'e : 


-ire, 


-eo 


=  eijco  =  ayami ; 

e.  g.  dpKico,  Lat,  arceo  {arhdydmi). 
:  ('yco  =:  ay  ami. 


-ia>  (or  ic''o)\  )        ,  _     . 

.    ^  /  >  =L-y(x>=:ayaTm. 

-io  } 


■=.  vycs)  ^  uyorm. 


6.   -a^iiv 

J.    -craeiv: 


8. 


-uere,  -uo 
So  in  Sanskrit  gatu-y4mi  {gatii),  Gi'eek  yqpico  {  =  garuyomi), 

stem  yqpy-- 

In   these   the  C  arises  from  the  effect  of  the  j  {y) 
sound    upon    a   preceding    consonant,    guttural    or 

dental;    e.g.  apndCeiv=:dpndy-yuv  {cipiray-T]),  davfid^fiv 

=  6avp.dh-yeiv    (davpa-),    nie^du  =  TTucr-yeLV    {^Ttfniea- 

pai,   eiTua-6ijv),    olpu>C^iv  =  oliJ.a)y-yiiv   (^olpayy-rj),   eATTi'^fii' 

=e\nL^-yeiu,  ■)(^api^i(T6ai  {^dpiT-os),  okokv^fiv  {o\okvy-r}). 

cr(T  =  Ky,  yy,  xV i  "^Vi  ^\)  '•    ^-  S-  6<i>pria-criiv  (stem  6u>p-qK-), 

aXXuaaeip  (aXKcty-i']),  opvaafiv  (opvx-rj),  Kopvcrdfiv  (^Kopv6-),  ipia- 

(Ttiv  {ipir-T]^,  fpfT-p.di).     See  pp.  74-76. 

aip€iv=dp-ynp\   The  y  sound  being  thrown  back  into  the 

■eipeiv  =(p-y(Lv  >  stem  syllable  and  becoming  the  voweZ  sound 

vpnv  ■=.vp-yeiv  J     of  i  {cp.  pieXaiva^pe\av~ya,  Y).   102). 

Probably  from  Xy  :  but  as  no  noun-stems  end  in 
X  (oX-s  excepted),  these  are  derivatives  from  stems 
in  -Xo,  the  stem-vowel  o  being  lost. 


9- 


-e'XXfii' 
-oXKfiv 
-i^XXfii' 
10.    -alveiv 

-('iPdV 
-LVflV 


y  sound   thrown   back   as   vowel    into    the    stem 
syllable,  as  -aipeiv,  etc.,  above. 
-vveiv     J 

[A  large  number  of  examples  under  each  of  the  above  heads 
may  be  found  in  Leo  Meyer's  '  Vergleichende  Grammatik,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1-78.] 
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To  the  stem  of  an  ludo-European  noun  are  added  (i)  the 
inflections  of  case;  (2)  in  the  plural,  the  sign  of  number. 
The  dual  is  perhaps  an  earlier  expression  for  multiplicity' 
(more  than  one),  a  survival  from  a  primitive  epoch,  which  in 
Latin  and  in  most  modern  languages  has  fallen  out  of  use 
altogether;  and  where  retained,  as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit, 
has  a  tendency  to  disappear  as  a  useless  exuberance  of  expres- 
sion.    In  Hellenistic  and  Modern  Greek  it  does  not  exist.  ^ 

The  cases  were  oridnally  eight:  viz.  Nominative,  Accusative,  Number  of 
Locative,  Dative,  Ablative,  Genitive,  Instrumental ;  and  outside 
of  these,  the  Vocative,  which  is  no  case  properly  so  called,  but 
the  uninflected  noun-stem  used  as  an  interjection-.  Sanskrit 
alone,  however,  retains  the  full  number  of  independent  case 
forms,  and  that  only  in  the  singular  number :  for  in  the  plural 
the  vocative  disappears  (the  nominative  being  used,  as  in  Greek 
or  Latin),  the  dative  and  ablative  unite,  and  the  instrumental 
has  only  one  form  (as  against  two  in  singular) ;  while  the  dual 
has  only  thi-ee  distinct  forms,  one  for  nom.  and  ace,  one  for  instx'. 
dat.  and  abl.,  and  one  for  gen.  and  loc.  In  the  singular  too 
gen.  and  abl.,  loc.  and  dat.,  are  nearly  related  in  form. 

'  '  All  over  the  world  reduplication  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  con- 
trivance for  denoting  something  beyond  the  singular,  and  to  this  day  in 
Bush,Tiiin,  as  in  many  savage  jargons,  it  serves  for  a  plural '  (Sayce,  Introd. 
vol.  1}  p.  411).  The  doubling  of  an  object  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  the 
furthest  point  of  multiplicity  to  which  the  mind  can  reach.  I  have  observed 
in  a  child  learning  to  speak,  that  for  some  time  he  applied  the  expression 
'  Two  men,'  to  any  number  larger  than  one. 

*  See  however  below,  p.  117. 
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Mer^nK  of        In  the  kindred  languages,  tlie  loss  of  distinct  case-forms — or, 

separate  ,  .  „  .    .      ,, 

Case-forms,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  merging  or  two  or  more  originally 
distinct  case-forms  Into  one — must  have  begun  early  In  their 
linguistic  growth.  Tlie  oldest  accessible  remains  of  the  Greek 
language  show  us  the  ablative  merged  In  the  genitive ;  though 
Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  retained  the  distinction  of  form. 
The  dative  and  locative,  again,  have  become  one  In  Greek,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  In  Latin :  while  the  instrumental  has 
vanished  fi'om  both.  Li  both  languages,  however,  we  shall  find 
remnants  of  both  locative  and  instrumental  forms,  and  Greek 
has  at  least  one  conf^pleuous  remnant  of  Its  lost  ablative  case 
in  the  common  adverbial  termination  -wr.  The  confusion  in 
practice  of  the  clear  grammatical  distinctions  between  different 
cases  naturally  led  to  intermixture  and  confusion  of  forms ; 
so  that  no  formula  will  repi-esent  all  the  correspondences  be- 
tween the  case  terminations  of  the  three  languages  In  question ; 
but  a  general  Idea  may  be  given  thus  : — 

Latin. 
.     Nom. 
.     Ace. 
.     Dat. 

.  (  Abl. 

.     Gen. 
.     Voc. 

Gender. 

Gender,  The  distinctions  of  gender,  originating  doubtless  in  the  desire 

to  give  different  names  for  creatures  In  which  there  is  con- 
spicuous difference  of  sex,  has  been  in  most  Indo-European 
languages  artificially  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  natural 
sex.  'The  world  of  untraceably  sexual  or  of  unsexual  objects 
is  not  relegated  to  the  indifferent  "neuter;"  great  classes  of 
names  are  masculine  or  feminine  partly  by  poetical  analogy, 
by  an  imaginary  estimate  of  their  distinctive  qualities  as  like 
those  of  one  or  the  other  sex  in  the  higher  animals,  especially 
man ;  partly  by  grammatical  analogy,  by  resemblance  in  forma- 


Sanskrit. 

Greelc 

Nom.  . 

.     Nom 

Ace.     . 

.     Ace. 

Dat.     . 

.  )  Dat. 

Instr.  . 

Loc.     . 

.)     „ 

Abl.     . 
Gen,     . 

■  j  Gen. 

Voc.     . 

.     Voc. 
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tion  to  words  of  gender  already  established.     At  any  rate,  in 
the  common  Indo-European  period  all  or  nearly  all  attributive 
words    were    inflected    in   three    somewhat  varying   modes,   to 
indicate  genei'ic  distinctions ;  and  the  names  of  things  followed 
one  or  other  of  these  modes,  and  were  masculine,  or  feminine, 
or  neuter^/     Yet,  widespread  as  is  their  employment  of  generic  Gender  not 
distinction,  the  Indo-European  languages  have  no  special  pho-  directly  by 
netic  element  for  its  expression  ;  but,  as  occasion  arose,  various  elements, 
secondary  means  were  employed.     This  seems  to  show  that  the 
nniver.sal   distinction  of  gender  which  we    find    in  Greek  and 
Latin  is  neither  original  nor  necessary,  but  a  subsequent   de- 
velopment of  language. 

Modes  of  generic  distinction  : — 

1.  In  Consonant-Stems  and  stems  in  -i-,  -u-,  or  a  diphthong 
{naTi'jp,  fxriTqp,  facilis,  manus,  vavs),  the  only  distinction  of  gender 
is  by  external  means,  i.  e.  by  the  gender  of  some  other  word  in 
grammatical  agreement  (6  Trarrjp,  fj  ijltjttjp,  saeva  manus,  etc.). 
With  a  stems  (including  a-  0-  stems)  the  raising  of  the  vowel  to 
a  (Greek  rj,  Latin  originally  -d  of  fem.  sing.)  generally  denotes 
feminine  gender.  Occasionally  however  d  is  masc.  (TroXtTrji, 
advend,  the  original  quantity),  and  a  (o,  li)  is  fem.  (686s,  mdlus, 
humus,  etc.)  :  so  that  this  means  of  generic  distinction  is  not 
of  invariably  certain  application. 

2.  Certain  case-suflixes  are  appropriated  to  a  particular 
gender  ;  or  a  case  is  not  employed  in  a  particular  gender,  but 
its  place  is  sujiplied  by  some  other  form.  Thus  in  nom.  sing, 
the  neuter  has  no  final  -s,  either  the  accusative  {yiovum,  bfivov)  or 
the  mere  uninflected  stem  {dXr]6es,  evpv,  facile,  facili)  being  used. 

3.  Originally  identical  forms  are  distinguished,  and  the  dis- 
tinction adopted  as  a  mark  of  gender :  e.  g.  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  a  sound  into  a  o,  novo-d,  nova-d. 

4.  Certain  stem  forms  are  appropriated  to  certain  genders, 
especially  feminines,  in  -ya,  -is,  -ic,  etc.;  (pepova-a=^(j}epovTya, 
boTfipa^z^oTepya,  avKy]Tpis,  victr{iC  =  v{ct{o)r-ic-S,  etc. 

[The  distinction  of  gender  is  retained  in  the  Teutonic  Ian-  Gender  in 
guages,    e.  g.  modern    German,    and    the   Romance    derivatives  guages. 
'  Ferrar's  '  Comparative  Grammar,'  p.  200. 
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Gender  in 
modern  lan- 
guages. 


from  Latin.  English  has  abandoned  the  artificial  part  of  the 
system,  retaining  a  difference  inform  only  where  sex  is  really 
an  imjiortant  distinction  (e.  g.  man,  woman ;  hull,  coiv ;  and 
the  suffix  -ess  in  Prmcess,  lioness,  etc.),  but  it  retains  its 
fundamental  distinction  in  the  pronouns  he,  she,  it,  or  who  and 
wJiat.  Other  languages  (e.  g.  modei'n  Persian)  have  lost  even 
that  generic  distinction :  and  in  most  of  the  agglutinative  and 
isolating  languages  grammatical  gender  is  said  never  to  have 
existed  at  all  ^.  There  is  of  course  in  the  necessity  of  things 
no  reason  for  choosing  one  particular  accident  of  a  concep- 
tion rather  than  another  as  a  subject  for  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  always  a  strong 
natural  personifying  tendency  at  work  in  men's  minds,  leading 
them  to  invest  even  inanimate  things  with  the  idea  of  sex. 
Thus  a  ship  to  a  sailoi',  a  railway  train  to  a  porter,  is  always 
'she;'  and  uneducated  people  often  \ise  the  pronoun  'he'  where 
ordinary  usage  prescribes  '  it.'  These  are  examples  of  the 
natural  tendency  to  extend  distinctions  of  gender  taking  effect 
in  a  language  which  has  generally  repudiated  such  extension 
to  all  objects  as  unnecessary :  and  it  is  to  the  unrestrained 
working  of  such  natural  tendencies  that  we  may  ascribe  the 
great  development  of  generic  distinction  at  an  early  period  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  before,  in  fact,  they  had  as  yet 
branched  off  from  the  primitive  stock.] 


Principles  of 
division  into 
Vowel  and 
Consonant 
Declension. 


Declension. 
Nouns  are   divided    into   two    main  classes  or  '  declensions ' 
according  to  the  final  letter  of  the  stem  :    viz.  : — 

I.  Vowel- Declension  (or  A  declension),  including  stems  which 
end  in  -a,  -e,  -o  (the  three  varieties  of  a  the  original  vowel) ; 
and  thus  comprising  the  ist  {m.usa-),  2nd  (domino-),  and  5th 
{facie-)  'declensions'  of  Latin  Grammar;  and  the  ist  {noKiTa- 
fiova-a-)  and  2nd  {ravpo-)  of  Greek  Grammar. 

II.  Consonant-Declension,  including  stems  which  end  in  a 
consonant,  or  the  semi-vowels  -i,  -u,  or  diphthongs  av,  ev,  ov : 
thus  compx-ising  the  3rd  and  4th  '  declensions'  in  Latin  [judic-is, 

*  Sayce,  '  Introd.'  i.  p.  404. 
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navi-s,  gradu-s),  and  the  corresponding  nouns  in  Greek  {c^xAaK- 
os,  TToki'S,  ^orpv-s,  ^aaiKev-s,  vav-s,  l^ov-s).  A  small  number  of 
nouns  with  stems  in  o-  or  a>-  follow  the  inflections  of  this  de- 
clension, e.  g.  TTfidM,  ireiBo-os :  rjpm-s,  rjpco-os.  The  stem  of  words 
in  this  declension  is  best  recognised  in  Greek  in  gen.  sing.,  where 
all  that  remains  after  deducting  the  termination  -os  is  the  stem, 
e.  g.  Xeav,  \eovT-os ;  6vop.a,  uvopar-os.  This  is  sometimes  (but  by 
no  means  always)  the  case  in  Latin,  e.  g.  comes,  comit-is ;  judex, 
judic-is.  The  final  consonant  will  of  course  generally  be  shown 
in  this  way,  but  the  weakness  of  Latin  vowel  sounds  (p.  56) 
often  obscures  the  true  vowel  of  the  stem;  thus  in  aus2)ex, 
auspic-is,  the  nom.  auspec-s  gives  the  true  form  (spec-).  Often 
neither  retains  it,  e.  g.  remex,  remig-is,  the  true  form  being  ag- ; 
auceps,  ancujns  (true  form  caj)-).  Such  varieties  however  fall 
under  the  head  of  Latin  Sound-Lore. 

There  are  certain  differences  between  the  inflections  of  the  Differences 

.  .of  Inflection 

two   classes    thus    arranged,  which    make    it  more   convenient  between  the 

111  11  *^°  declen- 

to  classify  ^,  u,  and  diphthongal  stems  under  the  consonantal  sions. 

than  under  the  vowel  declension.     Thus,  in  Greek: — 

(o)  In  gen.  sing,  consonant  declension  has  always  -o?  (-w?). 

ih)   In  nom.  plur.  „  „  „  -es. 

In  Latin : — 

(a)  Gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plur.  end  in  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
in  the  vowel  declension ;  in  -s  in  the  consonant  declension. 

(h)  Gen.  plur.  of  vowel  declension  -rum;  consonant  declen- 
sion -urn. 

(c)  Dat.,  abl.  plur.  of  vowel  declension  -is  ;  consonant  declen- 
sion -bus. 

[In  older  Latin  however  some  of  these  differences  apparently 
did  not  exist :  for  we  find  in  nouns  of  the  vowel  declension  -aes, 
-as,  -es  as  gen.  sing,  of  a  stems  (see  below,  on  Gen.  Sing.),  and 
-um  as  term,  of  gen.  plur.  in  both  a  and  0  stems ;  while  certain 
words  show  -bus  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  Archaic  Latin  thus 
furnishes  materials  for  approaching  nearer  to  a  uniform  system 
of  inflection  for  all  stems  than  do  the  earliest  traceable  stages 
of  the  Greek  language'.  In  Sanskrit  there  is  but  one  general 
^  See  Roby's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  xii. 
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scheme  of  tei'minatious,  the  classes  of  declension  (eight  in 
number)  signifying  the  different  modes  of  combining  the  final 
letter  of  the  stem  or  base  with  the  termination  :  a  system 
which  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  carried  out  by  Latin  and 
Greek  grammarians,  had  there  been  an  equally  careful  gram- 
matical analysis  at  an  equally  early  stage  in  the  history  of  those 
languages,  and  had  the  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs  from  roots 
and  '  crude  bases'  or  stems  been  traceable  with  the  same  clear- 
ness as  in  Sanskrit.] 

Nominative  Singular  : — 
Nom.  Sing.,       Formed  in  all  nouns  by  suffixing  -s  to  the  stem.     This  -s  is 
Latin.  generally  regarded  as  repi'esenting  a  pronominal  root  -sa  (de- 

monstrative pronoun);  sa=-Greek  6  (cp.  p.  66);  sa  (fem.)  =  i7. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  the  -s  of  nom.  sing,  is  retained  in  many 
words,  which  therefore  need  no  further  explanation  {e.  g.  Aeneas, 
KpiTrjs ;  dominus,  6e6s  ;  urbs,  ttoXls,  gradus,  fades,  ^ao-iXevs). 
From  others  it  has  disappeared,  but  its  presence  can  sometimes 
In  vowel       be  traced  :  e.  g.  Latin  masc.  vowel  stems  in  -a  have  lost  it,  but 

si^f  111  R 

such  double  forms  of  masculine  words  as  Ittttottjs  and  ImTOTa 
(Hom.),  alxfJ^rjTTjs  and  alxy-r}Ta.,  perhaps  point  to  its  having  once 
existed.  More  to  the  purpose,  as  evidence,  are  the  archaic 
Latin  forms  paricidas,  hosticajms,  and  ^;oeto,  A2)ella,  beside 
TToirjTrjs,  ^ATTfXXrjs.  Bopp  (§  1 36),  Schleicher  (§  246),  and  others, 
assume  its  loss  from  feminine  stems  in  a-,  as  bo7ia,  dyadd,  siva  : 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  stems  ever  took 
the  -s  of  nom.  sing.  Benfey  ('  Orient  and  Occident,'  i.  p.  298) 
maintains  that  they  did  not. 

In  Greek  Consonant  Stems  (Greek). 

Guttural  and  Labial  stems  :  -s  with  the  stem  vowel  becomes 
^  or  -v//-.      cpvXa^  (stem  c^uXax-),  ^Xo^  (^Xoy-),  oyj/  {on-). 

Dental  Stems :  t  and  S  never  remain  before  s,  but  disappear, 
the  preceding  vowel  being  often  lengthened  in  compensation, 
8.  g.  XafiTTas  (Xa'/i7raS-y),  X"P'^  (x°P"''0»  fervcfxl^s  (reTvnFoT-s).  In 
8afiap  (fid/napr-),  both  t  and  s  disappear.  Stems  in  -vt  sometimes 
lose  both  consonants  before  s  [Tvylfai  =  Tv\lravT-s,  8ovs=8ovt-s), 
sometimes  lose  t  and  s  retaining  v  ((j)epa)v=:(f)€povT-s). 

Nom.  Sing.        In  -v  stems  sometimes  the  v,^  sometimes  the  -s  is  lost;  the 
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vowel  being  in  each  case  lengthened,  e.  g.  TtiKd^  (stem  TiCKav-),  Nom.  Sing. 
<^prjv  (0pei/-),  x^^v  {x^ov-)  \  and  sometimes  both  forms  are  found, 
e.  g.  6is,  6lv ;  deXcpis,  SeXcj^lv  (that  in  -s  being  the  older). 

After  -p  stems,  s  is  lost,  Traxijp  (n-arep-s)  :  but  Aeolic  keeps 
both  consonants, — x^P^  (^X^'p))  H-aKaps.  In  p.apTvs  (fidpTvp-os) 
the  p  disappears.  The  solitary  -X  stem  (d'As)  retains  both  X 
and  s. 

In  -s  stems  the  second  -s  denoting  nom.  sing,  is  lost  and  the 

vowel  lengthened,  e.  g.  oXt/^ij?,  stem  dXtjOes. 

Consonant  Stems  (Latin)  : —  In  Latin 

„  7         1X7-7,  •         1  1    1  .      ,  1         ,  Cons,  stems. 

Guttural  and  Labial  stems :  s  is  added  to  the  stem,  e.  g.  vox 

{voc-),  lex  {leg-),  auce2)s,  urbs. 

Dental  stems :  t  and  d  disappear  before  -s  and  the  preceding 
vowel  was  originally  lengthened  in  compensation ;  but  in 
Classical  Latin  the  tendency  to  shorten  final  syllables  has  again 
shortened  the  vowel,  except  in  monosyllables  and  after  i- 
precediug.  Thus  ^?es  {2)ed-is),  aries  (ariet-is) :  but  miles 
(rtiilU-is),  equ?s  (equit-is),  etc.  Stems  in  -nt  only  reject  t  {avians, 
amant-is),  Latin  being  more  tolerant  than  Greek  of  combina- 
tions of  final  consonants ;  but  in  old  Latin  and  in  the  common 
dialect  we  find  in/as,  sajjies,  etc.  (cp.  the  parallel  forms  quoiies, 
quotiens). 

In  -s  stems  -s  of  nom.  sing,  is  lost,  and  the  preceding  vowel 
originally  lengthened,  but  in  Classical  Latin  generally  short. 
We  find  however  Ceres  {Ceres-is),  arhos  {arbor-is).  In  the 
declension  of  such  stems  the  final  -s  became  r  in  oblique  cases 
(except  vas),  and  this  r  often  supplanted  final  -s  of  nom.,  e.  g. 
arbos,  arhur ;  honos,  honor ;  vomis,  vomer ;  robur  cp.  with 
vetus  (the  -s  being  in  all  cases  the  older  form).  Stems  in  -n 
if  masc.  or  fern,  lose  -ns,  as  homo  {homon-s) ;  but  in  some  words 
n  is  retained  {jpecten,flamen),  and  in  sanguis  (originally  sanguis, 
Lucr.  iv.  io^o)  =  sanguin-s,  -s  is  retained  and  n  lost.  After  -r 
and  -I  stems  -s  is  always  lost,  but  the  preceding  vowel  was 
originally  lengthened  as  in  Greek  :  sal  {sdl-is),  par  {2)dr-is), 
actor  {actor-is). 

In  -i  and  -u  stems  s  is  generally  kept  {iyni-s,  gradu-s) :  but 
where  r  or  I  after  another  consonant  precedes  i,  the  full  termina- 
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tion  -is  Is  lost,  and  e  inserted  before  r ;  e.g.  acer^acri-s,  which 
remains  as  fem.  nom. ;  vigil =vi<jilis. 

Sanskrit  [In  Sanskrit  nom.  sing,  -s  is  omitted  after  consonantal  stems, 

Nom.  sing.  '-  ,    ,     .  .  i  i  i    • 

the  vowel  being  sometimes  lengthened  m  compensation,  some- 
times not.  Thus  vak  is  nom,  sing,  from  stem  vac-,  Latin  vox= 
voc-s,  and  durmanas  (Sutr/xei/ijs)  nom.  sing,  of  stem  durmanas 
{pvafiev(s) ;  but  bharan  {(pepcov)  is  nom.  sing,  of  stem  bharant- 
(^(pepovT-).  Stems  in  ar  (masc.)  and  ar  (fem.)  reject  both  r  and 
s,  thus  pita  (stem  pitar)=:TraTJ7p,  data  (stem  datar):=Sori7p.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  words  the  Greek  forms  of 
nom.  sing,  are  fuller  than  the  corresponding  Sanskrit.] 
IN ominative  Flural : — 

Nom.  Plur. :  Originally  a  reduplication  of  the  sign  for  nom.  sing.,  -sasa  ; 
then  -sas  (which  is  actually  found  in  Vedic  Sanskrit  as  nom. 
plur.  termination  in  a-  stems,  e.  g.  aQva-sas  from  -apva-s) ;  and 
finally  -as  (Greek  -es  of  consonant  declension),  which  is  the 
form  in  most  Indo-European  languages,  and  survives  in  one  of 
the  few  remaining  English  inflections,  the  -5  of  plural  signifi- 
cation. 

In  Greek;  In  Greek  -ey  (  =  -as)  is  added  to  consonant  stems,  as  Ttoipiv-es, 

Ixdv-es,  fidpTi-€s.      Sometimes  the  vowel  of  -i  and  -u  stems  is 

raised  ;     e.  g.    irokeis,    iroXTjes,    n6Xees  =  7T6\el/-es    from    TToXet-,     the 

altered  form  of  stem  ttoXi-  (whence  also  the  Ionic  TroXt-e?  without 
raising  the  vowel);  and  ■!ro\e'is=^iro\fF-es  from  ttoXcv,  the  altered 
form  of  stem  ttoXu-  :  cp.  raxffs,  eyxeXfj?.  In  these  the  v  of  stem 
has  been  raised  to  fv,  and  the  v  of  this  diphthong  then  changed 
to  F,  which  of  course  disappears  altogether  (above,  pp.  43,  68). 

The  nom.  plur.  of  vowel  stems  -01,  -at,  shows  no  trace  of 
final  -s,  though  on  the  analogy  of  Latin  (see  below)  we  should 
infer  that  it  once  existed.  It  has  been  suggested  (Schleicher, 
Comp.  §  247)  that  the  loss  of  -s  began  with  nom.  plur.  of 
pronominal  stem  ta-  (to-)  :  i.e.  toI,  rai ;  this  stem  ta-  according 
to  the  theory  being  increased  by  the  suflfix  ya,  a  common 
derivative  suffix  (see  above,  p.  102),  would  form  in  nom.  plur. 
tay-as,  which  by  loss  of  final  syllable  would  become  tai  {roi  or 
Tui)  :  and  that  this  termination  -01  -ac  was  gradually  applied  by 
analogy  to  all  a-  and  o-  stems.     This  is  ingenious  ;  but  it  rests 
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upon  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  Nom.  Piur. 
the  other ;  and  in  philological  enquiries  it  is  better  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  facts  of  language,  and  to  be  content  with  un- 
solved problems  rather  than  risk  hypotheses. 

Lathi  Nom.  Plural : —  In  Latin. 

Consonantal  stems  ;  always  in  -es,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  analogy  from  the  i-  stems.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  original  termination  was  -es  (corres- 
ponding to  Skt.  as,  Gk.  f?),  which  e.  g.  in  quattuor  has  dropped 
off  altogether  (cp.  rerTap-ey)  :  so  in  Umbrian/ra<er==/ra<(e)r-es, 
Oscan  censtur=.cens{t)or-es.  Nom.  plur.  of  i-  stems  always  in 
es  :  here  es  was  probably  added  to  stem,  thus  giving  -ies,  which 
became  es,  Is  or  eis  (all  found  on  inscriptions  and  in  MSS.). 
[Another  explanation  is  that  the  stem  t-  was  raised  to  ey  (as 
7roXfis=7roXf?/-es  above)  SO  that  oves-=ovees=:ovey-es.'\ 

u-  stems  in  -'us=ti-es  (cp.  vfKv-es). 

a-  stems ;  nom.  plur.  ae  or  in  archaic  Latin  -ai ;  but  it  is 
inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  other  Italian  dialects  that 
the  original  form  was  -as  {  =  a-es)  e.g.  Umbrian  vrtas,  totas 
(  =  Latin  ortae,  totae ;  Oscan  aasas,  serif tas  {  =  arae,  scri^^tae). 
Matrona  (nom.  plur.)  found  on  an  inscription  is  supposed  to 
point  to  this  older  form  in  -as  with  -s  dropped ;  but  it  might 
equally  be  an  error  for  matronal,  and  in  inscriptions  a  wide 
margin  must  always  be  allowed  for  merely  casual  errors  of  the 
cutter  \  If  -as  is  the  original  form,  how  do  we  get  ai,  ael 
The  most  plausible  theory  is  that  the  i  here  represents  an  in- 
crease of  the  stem  by  i,  such  as  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  the 
pronominal  declension  (ha-i-c,  haec,  etc.  see  below,  chap.  vii). 
Thus  equae  =  equal  =:equa-i-s  (s  being  dropped,  as  often  in 
Latin).  Or  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  -i-  was  added, 
upon  analogy  of  the  pronominal  declension,  after  the  loss  of 
final  s. 

In  the  0-  declension  we  get  indications  that  o-es  {-cs  added 
to    the    stem    0-)  was  the    earliest  form.     The    various    forms 

'  Eitsclil  wishes  to  restore  the  form  in  -as  in  Plant.  Trin.  II.  iv.  138  (tt» 
a^roid  hiatus) : — 

'Nam  fulguritae  sunt  alternas  arbores.' 
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Nom.  Plur.,  actually   found,  which    lead    to    this    inference,    may   be    thus 

Latin . 

arranged* : — 

a.  Oldest  Forms:  i.  Fesceninoe,  pilumnoe,  poj)loe,  (Carm. 
Sal.) ;  stem  retained  in  full,  and  therefore  probably  the  oldest, 
-5  only  having  dropped. 

2.  ploirume  (Epit.  L.  Scipio,  see  Appendix  I.  i.  2)  a  contrac- 
tion from  oe,  but  connected  with  the  later  forms  in  ei,  i. 

b.  Forms  retaining  -s  (-es,  -eis,  -is)  e.  g.  modies,  ques  (S.  C.  de 
Bacch.  see  Appendix  I.  ii.),  eis,  libereis,  magistris,  hisce  (in  Ter. 
Eun.  ii.  2.  38).  These  forms  do  not  appear  in  inscriptions  earlier 
than  190  B.C.,  and  remain  for  about  a  century.  To  explain 
the  presence  in  these  later  forms  of  the  final  -s,  which  the 
earlier  forms  had  lost,  Corssen  supposes  a  transition  (by 
analogy)  to  the  forms  of  the  consonant  (^-)  declension :  but  it 
seems  at  least  as  natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  early  inscrip- 
tions we  see  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  drop  final  consonants, 
which  was  artificially  corrected  during  the  second  century  B.  c. 
(when  we  know  that  the  literati  of  Rome  took  great  pains  to 
establish  a  correct  standard  for  their  language),  but  finally 
prevailed;  pronunciation,  as  usual,  obtaining  the  victory  over 
etymological  considerations  in  fixing  orthography. 

c.  The  classical  form  in  -i. 

We  therefore  may  trace  the  stages  of  change  in  these  forms 
thus: — 

a-  stems  ;   a-es,  as,  a-i{s),  ae. 
0-  stems  ;  o-es,  e{s),  e,  i. 
eis, 
is. 
[In  Sanskrit,  all  masc.  and  fern,  stems  form  nom.  plur.  in  -as 
before  which  i  and  it  ai'e  raised ;    vac-S-s  (voces),  bharant-as 
[(f)fpovT-ei),  sivas  (siva  +  as),  avay-as  (from  avi-s).] 
Nom.  Dual,        Nominative  Dual  (Greek)  : — 

Sanskrit.  Schleicher  assumes  for  this  an   original  -sds,  a  lengthened 

form  of  nom.  plur.  (as   I  nom.  dual    neuter,  of  ^  nom.   plur. 
neuter;    and   hhydm   dat.   abl.   instr.    dual).      This  -sds  would 

*  See  Wordsworth's  '  Fragments,'  etc. ;  Introd.  ix.  9. 
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next  become  -as ;  but  in  all  Indo-European  languages  it  has 
been  further  weakened  :  in  Sanskrit  to  au  (in  feminine  a-  stems 
to  e) ;  in  Greek  to  s ,  which  appears  in  the  consonant  declension, 
but  in  the  vowel  declension  coalesces  with  the  stem  vowel,  Imra) 

In  Latin  duo  (Sanskrit  dvau)  and  umbo  (Sanskrit  ubhau, 

Greek  a/^^w)  are  the  only  dual  forms. 

Accusative  Singular  : —  Accus.  Sinp;. : 

^  In  Greek ; 

General  type ;  -am  for  consonant,  -m  for  vowel-stems. 

In  Greek,  -m  becomes  -v  by  the  euphonic  laws  of  the  lan- 
guage :  and  with  consonantal  stems  -am  appears  only  as  -a  added 
to  the  stem,  XafinaS-a,  Tjpa-a.  Vowel  stems  retain  -v  (Jirno-v, 
<Pvyrj-v).  Stems  in  i-,  v-  and  diphthongs  av-,  ov-  generally  form 
the  accus.  sing,  on  analogy  of  vowel-stems  in  -v ;  Tro'Xt-j^,  ^orpv-v, 
^oii-v,  vav-v.  Stems  in  ev-  however  are  generally  treated  as  con- 
sonant stems  (v  becoming  F),  thus  ^aai\e-a  =  ^aai\€F-a  (iSaa-iXfv-)  : 
and  the  same  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  othef  dii^hthongal 
and  I-  and  v-  stems.  Thus  we  have  the  Homeric  vrj-a  {vrjFa) 
beside  vav-v;  flpea=^evpeF-a  {y-  of  stem  raised  to  ev-,  eF-)  beside 
fvpv-v,  and  6(ppii-a :  and  in  the  other  case-endings  of  ^ovs,  ^ov 
is  treated  as  a  consonant  stem  (/3of ),  ^o-6s  —  ^oF-6s  (Latin 
bov-is).      So  too  TToXTj-a^znoXey-a  (noXi-s)  beside  noXi-v. 

The  neuter  accus.  in  consonantal  stems  is  merely  the  stem 
subject  to  euphonic  laws  of  the  Greek  language :  e.  g.  repas 
(repar-),  /xeAt  (/xfXir-),  (Pepou  {(pepovr-),  y^vKV-  :  in  VOWel  stems  it 
ends  in  -v. 

In  Latin,  -m  is  the  invariable  ending  with  masc.  and  fem.  In  Latin. 
stems.  The  -em  of  consonantal  declension  is  said  not  to  re- 
present I.  E.  -am,  but  i-m  :  i.  e.  the  stem  lengthened  by  -i,  which 
then  became  -e  before  m,  in  both  stems  thus  lengthened  and 
original  i-  stems,  with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  latter  ^ 
It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  regard  these  few  accusative  forms 
in  -im  among  the  mass  of  forms  in  -em  as  survivals  of  a  more 

'  The  following  nouns  form  accus.  in  -im,  and  ablat.  in  -i : — 
Always — buris,  tussis,  sitis,  vis,  Tiberis,  etc. 
GeneraUj-— febris,  pelvis,  pulvis,  restis,  securis,  turrie. 
Occasionally — clavis,  navis,  senaentis. 

I  2 
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Accus.  Sing.,  primitive  form.  It  might,  however,  be  maintained  that  -em 
as  seen  in  pedit-em,  equit-em  at  first  represented  -dm  (e  being 
a  re^^ular  variety  of  original  a) :  and  that  this  -em  coalesced 
■with  the  final  vowel  of  i-  stems  into  -im  or  -em  (i-em),  -im 
being  the  earlier  form;  and  that  finally  the  analogy  of  this 
-im  or  -em  caused  the  -em  of  purely  consonantal  stems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  long  syllable,  upon  the  erroneous  inference  that 
-em  was  exactly  the  same  in  all  words  which  exhibited  it. 
This  view  is  not  less  consistent  with  the  observed  facts  of 
languages,  and  obviates  the  difficulty  which  cannot  but  be 
felt  in  the  theory  of  a  different  structure  for  one  of  three  words 
so  obviously  parallel  as  Sanskrit  vac-am,  Old  Bactrian  vac-em, 
Latin  voc-em.  This  Old  Bactrian  accus.  in  -em  of  consonantal 
stems  seems  to  furnish  a  clear  link  between  Sanskrit  -am  and 
Latin  -em,  e.  g.  barent-em,  cp.  with  Sanskrit  bharant-am,  Latin 
ferent-em.  Moreover,  Latin  -em  regularly  answers  to  Greek  -a, 
as  fTTTci  septem,  hUa  decem,  iwia  novem  :  compare  Kplfia  crimen, 
etc.,  also  fKarov  centum,. 

To  the  vowel  stems  in  -a  (-0)  -m  was  added ;  honum  (bono-m), 
musa-m.  -m  as  we  have  seen  (chap.  iv.  p.  73)  was  weakly 
sounded  in  pronunciation,  and  is  accordingly  omitted  on  some 
old  inscriptions. 

Accusative  Plural : — 

Accus.  Plur.:  General  type,  -ns,  i.  e.  addition  of  s  to  termination  of  accus. 
sing,  m,  which  by  assimilation  to  the  dental  sibilant  s  becomes  n. 
This  -ois  is  retained  only  by  Gothic,  the  euphonic  laws  of  which, 
did  not  forbid  such  a  combination  at  the  end  of  a  word,  e.  g. 
gastins  (stem  gasti-),  sununs  (sunu-)  :  but  there  ai'e  traces  of  it 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend. 

In  Greek;  Greek  Accus.  Plur.  :  formed  by  addition  of  s  to  ace.  sing.,  but 

-vs  only  retained  in  the  Argive  and  Cretan  dialects,  e.g.  tovs, 
=Tovs,  7rp€iyfVTdi/s=:TTpecr^evTas.  Elsewhere,  in  the  vowel  declen- 
sion, V  disappears,  the  vowel  being  usually  raised  in  compensa- 
tion, e.  g.  imrov-s,  tTTTTovs  (Doric  ittttcos,  like  Latin  -os) ;  x^P^^^j 
xcopay.  In  Lesbian  -ovs  and  -avs  became  -ots,  -ais :  thus  KciXais 
=iKa\ds,  as  in  Pindar  we  have  ^tAi7o-at$-=0iXr;(raj's  =  (^iA»;o-ui/T-s', 
Attic  (pi'hrjaas.     In   consonant  stems  -y  follows  -a  of  ace.  sing. 
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making  -ar :    but  in  i-  and  v-  stems  tiiere  is  variety  of  form ;  Accus.  Plur. 
thus  beside  iroki-ai  and  770X7705  we  have  ■iToKls-=-n6\Lv-i.     nokfis, 
the  ordinary  accusative,  is  perhaps  best  taken  as  ^TroKey-as  (see 
above  on  nom.  plur.,  p.  105)  :  but  it  might  also  represent  ttoXw-s, 
aud  be  =  770X1?.     With  neuters,  a  is  added  to  the  stem. 

Latin  Accus.  Plur.  of  masc.  and  fem.   stems  always  in  -s,  In  Latin, 
with  long   vowel  preceding  by  compensation    for  the   loss   of 
-m- ;    thus  -as=-am-s,   -ds=-om-s;    es  (ls)^ems  (ims),  -iis  = 
-um-s.     To  neuter  stems  -a  is  added,  corpora  =  cor2)os-a. 

[In  Sanskrit,  traces  of  the  termination  -ns  are  found :  but  in 
vowel-stems  usually  either  n  or  s  disappears  and  the  vowel  is 
raised,  e.g.  aeva-s  (equus),  ace.  plur.  acvan ;  a9va  (equa),  ace. 
plur.  acvas.  So  avi-n  (masc),  avis  (fem.)  fx-om  stem  avi-. 
To  masc.  and  fem.  consonant  stems,  and  monosyllabic  vowel 
stems,  -as  is  added,  vac-as,  agman-as,  nav-as  (nau).] 

The  Accusative  Dual  in   Greek  (as   also   in  Sanskrit   masc.  Accus.  Dual, 
and  fem.)  is  the  same  as  nom.  dual.     In  Latin  duo,  ambo  have 
also  a  form  duos,  ambos,  on  analogy  of  plural,  and  in  fem.  only 
this  form  {duas,  ambas). 

Vocative  Singular : — 

This,  it  has  been  already  said  (p.  105),  seems  to  be  in  Indo-  Voc.  Sing. 
European  languages  no  '  case,'  but  the  mere  stem  used  as  an 
interjection. 

It  has  however  been  suggested,  with  some  probability,  that 
the  vocative  is  originally  the  nominative  with  the  accent  drawn 
back  so  that  the  final  syllable  became  shortened  in  pronuncia- 
tion. The  evidence  for  this  is  (i)  the  fact  that  in  Sanskrit  the 
vocative  is  always  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  when  accented 
at  all,  i.  e.  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence ;  (2)  that  in  Greek  a  ' 
certain  number  of  words  accented  oxytone  in  the  nominative 
throw  the  accent  back  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the  vocative  (e.  g. 
aSeX^df,  TTOvrjpos,  Trarrjp,  but  aSeX^e,  novrjpf,  Trdrep).  It  is  also 
noted  that  in  Greek,  if  an  oxytone  noun  becomes  a  proper  name, 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  accent  goes  back  (e.g.  apopyos,  "Apopyos) : 
and  there  is  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Valeri  as  gen.  or  voc.  sing,  of  Valerius.  As  vocative,  he  says, 
it  was  accented  Valeri  ;  as  genitive,  Valeri. 
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In  Greek.  In  Greek  guttural  and  labial  stems,  the  nom.  is  used  as  voc. 

(except  yvvai  =  yvvaiK-^  \  but  in  dental  stems  the  mere  stem  is 
used,  subject  to  euphonic  laws,  e.  g.  ttoZ  (77ai(5-),  liva  {avaK-\  ytpov 
(yfpojT-).  TTovs  however  (stem  ttoS-)  and  the  nom.  sing,  of  par- 
ticiples in  -as,  -eis,  -ovf,  -coi'  (stems  in  -it)  are  used  as  vocative. 
The  voc.  in  -e  of  o-  stems  is  the  stem  with  o  sunk  to  f :  Bioi 
however  (as  Beui)  is  generally  used  for  voc.  (though  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  46  we  have  Gfe  }xqv)  ;  so  ^iXos  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  375)  and  ovtos. 
The  voc.  termination  -01  of  Tret^w,  aihu>-s,  etc.,  is  anomalous ;  it 
appears  however  to  stand  to  nom.  sing,  in  -co  as  Sanskrit  voc.  of 
fem.  a  stems  (e.  g.  aQve)  stands  to  the  nominative  :  for  e  =  -ai. 

In  Latin.  In    Latin   the   nom.  sing,   is    used    for    vocative,   except    in 

masculine  stems  in  0-,  where  the  stem  with  -0  changed  to  e 
is  used.  In  puer  (for  jmer-us)  the  abbreviated  form  of  nom. 
is  also  voc.  :  but  ^mere  is  found  in  Plautus. 

The  Vocative  Dual  and  Plural  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  and 
the  Vocative  Plural  in  Latin  are  the  same  as  the  respective 
nominatives. 

Genitive  Singular : — 

Gen.  Sing. :        There  appear   to   have  been   two    forms    of   Indo-European 

peanForma.  suffixes  for  the  genitive  case,  viz.  for  a-  stems  («-,  0-),  sya ; 
for   all    others,   -as  or   -5.     These    suffixes    are    probably  pro- 
nominal in  their  origin,  and  sya  is  perhaps  compounded  of  the 
two  roots  sa,  ya  :  but  of  this  we  can  have  no  evidence  ^, 
Greek  Gen.  Sing. : — 

In  Greek.  In  consonantal  stems  -os  {  —  -as)  is  added  to  the  stem  :  ttoS-o'?, 

yevovs  {=zy(v(os=y(ve(T-os).  -os  is  sometimes  raised  to  -as  [iroXe-as, 
jia(Tikf-o)s).  In  diphthongal  stems  v  has  generally  passed  into 
F  (consonantal)  and  thus  disappeared,  fiof-6s  (/3oi/-),  ^acrikeF-oos 

1  The  old  view  that  -sya  of  gen.  sing,  appears  also  as  an  adjectival 
.suffix  in  ST]fi6-aio-s,  so  that  the  Homeiic  genitive  Stjiji.oio=St]hu<7io-,  the  stem 
of  the  adjective,  though  plausibly  supporte^i  by  the  identity  in  Sanskrit 
and  other  languages  of  genitive  termination  with  adjectival  suffixes  (cp. 
Max  Muller,  Lectures  I.  iii),  cannot,  I  think,  hold  against  the  question, 
Why  then  do  we  never  find  Srjfioioi  instead  of  Stjjuoctios  ?  If  -ato-  =  -sya, 
the  s  would  surely  have  disappeared  between  two  vowfels,  as  usually  in 
Greek,  aio  in  dTjfio  aio-s  is  the  adjectival  suffix  no,  the  t  being  change  1 
before  i  to  s,  according  to  the  universal  tendency  of  pronunciation  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin.     See  above,  p.  78. 
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{^aa-CKev-).  In  v-  stems  forms  like  yowos  (yow-,)  8ovp6s  {topv-)  Gen.  Sing., 
are  transpositions  from  yovv-6i,  8opv-6s  :  while  y\vKf-os,  aareos, 
etc.,  show  that  the  stem  vowel  v  has  been  raised  to  eu  (tf) 
and  become  diphthongal ;  thus  y'\vKeoi  =  y\vKeF-os  is  analogous 
to  /3ao-tXe-a)y=/3a(riXef-oy.  Similarly  TrdXf-wy  and  Homeric  ttoXtj-o? 
=n6Xei/-os;  the  stem  vowel  remaining  mialtered  in  Ionic  n6\i-os. 

Fern,  a-  stems  have  -as  or  -s  added  to  the  stem  vowel,  (To(f>ias, 
(f)vy^s.  Masc.  and  neuter  stems  in  0-  originally  formed  gen.  by 
addition  of  -a-yo,  whence  the  Epic  gen.  in  -01.0 ;  aypoio  =  aypo-<Tyo 
by  omission  of  o-  \  The  Attic  gen.  in  -01;  (Aeolic  -co)  arises  by 
contraction  from  the  intermediate  form  -oo-=-oaio,  with  first 
(T  and  then  i  omitted;  a  few  examples  of  which  occur  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  e.  g.  AtoXoo  Kkvra  Od.  x.  60,  'iXi'oo  II.  xv.  66, 
xxi.  104,  00  II.  ii.  325,  Od.  i.  70,  ayploo  II.  xxii.  313. 

From  masc.  stems  in  a-  we  find  three  forms  in  Homer,  (i )  -So  ; 
(2)  -eo)  ('ATpe/Sew),  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  two  syllables  -ao 
is  transposed,  and  a  weakened  to  e  (-ew  then  becomes  one 
syllable  by  synizesis  and  the  accent  remains  unaltered  in  spite 
of  0)  in  final  syllable,  as  with  TrdXew?,  etc.)  ;  (3)  -o  by  cofitrac- 
tion  from  -ao  (after  vowels),  'Eppeia,  ^opta  {'Eppela-s,  ^opea-s). 
Aeolic  has  -a  (o  being  lost),  AtS5,  Kpovl8a.  The  earliest  form  in 
-ao  is  probably  =.a-(jyo,  ayo ;  but  Curtius,  in  his  work  on  Greek 
Etymology,  derives  -do  from  dos =ayas,  the  gen.  sing,  termina- 
tion of  Sanskrit  fem.  stems  in  -a,  which  change  the  stem  vowel 
-a  into  ai  {ay)  before  -as,  e.  g.  d^va  {equa),  gen.  a^vayas ;  but 
apva-s  (equus),  gen.  aQva-sya.  The  Attic  gen.  in  -ov  is  a  con- 
traction from  -eo,  which  is  for  -ao,  TroXtVou^TroXtVa-o. 

Latin  Genitive  Singular  : — 

The  suffix  -as  appears  in  Latin  as  -os,  -us,  -es,  -is.  in  Latin : 

,.-_..v  Consonant 

(i)  -OS,  senatu-os  in  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  (Appendix  I.  11.).  stems. 

(2)  -us,  on  inscriptions  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 

A.  u.  c.   (rarely   after    100    B.C.),    Cererus,   Caesarus,  hominus, 

Venerus,  etc.     From  this  in  u-  stems  arose  the  contraction  us 

=uus  {domuus  inscr.).     It  also  survives  in  alius,  illius,  etc. 

*  In  the  Thessalian  dialect,  the  gen.  sing,  of  o  stems  often  ended  in  -oi, 
about  which  there  are  two  views:  (l)  that  \i=-oio,  minus  the  final  o 
(Ahrens,  'De  Dialectis  Aeolicis,'  p.  221;  'De  Dialecto  Dorica,'  p.  528 
sqq.) ;  (2)  that  it  is  an  old  locative  used  in  a  genitive  signification. 
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M-  stems. 


Vowel  stems 
Gen.  in  -i. 


(3)  -es,  on  inscriptions  before  the  Second  Punic  "War,  Salutes, 
Apolones  :  and  again  in  late  Latin,  Caesares,  cam2)estres,  etc. 

(4)  -Is,  the  ordinary  gen.  sing,  of  consonant  stems  proper. 
The  is  of  i-  steins  (ovis)  was  perhaps  originally  ~is  =  i-os:  thus 
ovis=^ovi-os,  as  we  find  a  form  alis  =  alios  (alius).  The  tendency 
to  shorten  final  syllables,  aided  by  the  tendency  to  see  analogy 
between  two  similar  terminations  ovls,  nomims,  would  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  subsequently  uniform  -is  of  both 
consonant  proper  and  i-  stems.  -Is  is  obviously  parallel  to 
Grreek  -os,  cp.  genus,  gener-is  with  yivos,  yivea-o^  {yiveos,  yivovs). 

The  u-  stems  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  of  gen.  sing,  inflec- 
tion :  thus  we  find  ( i )  -uus  as  above ;  (2)  -uus,  as  above  (in 
some  cases  however  -uus  may  be  due  to  a  method  of  denoting 
the  length  of  a  vowel  by  doubling  it,  introduced  by  the  tragic 
poet  Accius,  and  prevalent  on  inscriptions  from  about  130-75 
B.  c. ;  found  also  regularly  in  MSS.  of  Pliuy  the  elder,  where 
-uus  represents  -us  of  gen.  sing.  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  w-  stems)  ; 
(3)  -uis,  retained  in  su-is,  gru-is  (which  then,  by  analogy,  are 
declined  like  i-  stems),  and  used  by  several  writers  up  to  temp. 
Cicero,  e.g.  senatuis,  domuis,  etc.,  quoted  by  Gellius;  quaestuis 
(Ter.  Hec.  735),  fructuis,  victuis,  etc.  (Varro) ;  (4)  -i,  perhaps 
an  analogy  of  -0  stems  (from  similarity  of  nom.  sing,  -us),  or 
possibly  fi'om  some  confusion  with  the  past  part,  in  -tus,  most 
of  the  examples  being  from  words  where  t  precedes  the  stem 
vowel  U-,  e.  g.  adventi,  quaesti,  ornati  (all  in  Terence),  senati, 
fi-ucti,  etc.  (see  Roby's  Latin  Grammar,  vol.  i.  §  399) ;  (5)  the 
ordinary  termination  -us,  by  contraction  from  -uus  or  -uis. 

In  0-  stems  the  gen.  ends  in  -i  or  -ei  (inscriptions  from  the 
time  of  the  Punic  Wars  to  Augustus).  Three  explanations  of 
this  termination  are  suggested  : — 

(i)  That  it  is  a  locative,  which  has  supplanted  the  old 
genitive.  This  would  account  for,  and  has  probably  been  sug- 
gested by,  the  apparently  abnormal  grammatical  usages  of 
Eomae,  Tarenti  in  a  locative  sense;  these,  however,  may  be 
otherwise  explained  (see  below,  p.  126). 

(2)  That  like  Greek  -ov,  it  arises  from  the  termination  -sya, 
i.  e.  agri=^agroi-=agro{s)i{o).    Tliis  gives  at  first  sight  a  plausible 
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parallel  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  o-  declensions;    but  the  Latin  Gen. 

....     Sing.  Ill  -«. 

only  real  parallel  to  this  supposed  Latin  abbreviation  of  -syo  is 
the  Thessalian  gen.  in  -oi  mentioned  above  (p.  112),  and  Bopp 
truly  points  out  that  '  lu2)i  and  lujyae  from  lupai  rest  on  the 
same  principle;  and  if  lujn  proceeds  from  Xvkoio,  whence  can 
lupai  be  derived,  as  the  corresponding  Greek  feminine  nowhere 
exhibits  an  -aio  or  -r]ioV     (Comp.  Grammar,  §  189.) 

(3)  That  the  original  termination  was  o-is  (i.  e.  -as  added 
to  the  stem),  the  final  -s  being  lost,  and  -oi  contracted  to  -i. 
This  explanation  is  made  more  probable  by  traces  of  a  final 
-s  in  the  other  Italian  dialects  :  e.  g.  Oscan  suveis  (sui),  Pumpai- 
aneis  (Pompeiani) ;  TJmbrian  pu2)les  {^i^opidi),  katles  [catuli), 
etc.,  which  lead  us  to  infer  an  Italic  genitive  in  -ois,  whence 
Oscan  -eis,  Umbrian  -es,  Latin  -i.  The  analogy  of  fern,  a- 
stems  will  also  bear  out  this  conclusion.  For  them  we  have 
in  paterfamilias  and  the  old  genitives  terrds  (Naev.),  vids  (Enn.), 
etc.  distinct  evidence  of  a  termination  -ds,  the  readiest  solution 
for  which  is  that  it  is  a  contraction  for  -a-is  {is  =  as  added  to 
the  stem),  a  termination  found  in  one  old  inscription  in  P^rose- 
pnais=Proserp{nae,  and  on  vulgar  inscriptions  (not  before 
seventh  century  A.  u.  c.)  appearing  as  -aes  or  -cbs  (chiefly  in 
proper  names  of  freedwomen  and  slaves  Juliaes,  Anniaes, 
Veniaes,  etc.).  The  other  form  in  -di  (Lucr.  and  Virg.)  or 
-ae  may  then  be  traced  to  the  same  -ais  by  loss  of  final  -s, 
and  corresponds  exactly  to  agri=-agroi  from  agro-is.  This 
explanation,  which  reconciles  the  two  forms  -as  and  -ai  (ae), 
and  harmonises  the  declension  of  both  masc.  and  fern,  a-  stems 
(0-  and  a-)  appears  upon  the  whole  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory. 

Of  stems  in  -e  four  forms  of  gen.  sing,  are  found,  viz.  -es  Geu.  Sing,  of 
(rabies,  Lucr.  iv.  1083),  -ei,  -e  {fide,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  7.  4  ;  die, 
Vii'g.  G.  i.  208)  and  -i  (e.  g.  dii,  a  variant  for  die,  in  Aeu.  i.  636 ; 
see  Pioby,  Latin  Grammar,  i.  §  357).  Of  these  -e  and  -I  are  con- 
tractions of  -ei :  -ei  and  -es  are  phonetic  varieties  of  -ai  and  -as 
of  the  a-  stems,  and  the  explanation  above  given  covers  them. 

Genitive  Plural : — 

An  original  Indo-European  tyiie  -as-ams,  i.  e.  -as  (gen.  fcing.)  Gen.  Piur. : 

Indo-Euro- 
peau  type. 
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Gen.  Plur.  +  -am  (pronominal  element  found  in  hhy-am  etc.  see  p.  1 20) 
+  -s  (plural  sign),  is  imagined  by  Schleicher  and  others  :  which 
-asams,  it  is  supposed,  would  gradually  sink  to  -asdm,  -sdm, 
-dm.  Of  these  forms,  -d?»=  Greek  -av,  Latin  -um;  -sdm= 
Latin  -rum  of  a-  and  0-  stems;  while  the  quantity  of  0 
before  -rum  {equorum  from  stem  equo),  and  of  Sanskrit 
teshftm  (horum)  from  stem  ta  (hie)  perhaps  points  to  -asam, 
whose  initial  vowel  coalescing  with  the  stem  vowel  would 
make  a  long  syllable.  [In  Sanskrit  only  the  pi'onominal 
declension  retains  this  trace  of  a  longer  form  -sam  or  -asam : 
with  nouns,  -am  is  added  direct  to  consonant  stems,  e.g. 
vac-am  {voc-um),  while  vowel  stems  are  increased  by  n 
before  the  addition  of  -am,  e.  g.  aQva-n-am  (a(?va-s),  avi-n-am 
(avi-).] 

In  Greek;  Greek  Genitive  Plural,  -(ov=dm  is  added  to  the  stem.     The 

o-  of  0-  stems  coalesces  with  it,  \vKCi)v=\vK6-<)}v :  and  the  same 
is  apparently  the  case  with  a-  stems,  viz.  x'^P^"  =  X'^P""'^"- 
The  fem.  gen.  plur.,  however,  is  always  accented  with  circum- 
flex, the  masc.  only  when  the  accent  of  nom.  sing,  is  oxytone  : 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  difference  points  to  an 
original  difference  in  formation,  the  a-  stems  having  the  suffix 
-crav  {-sdm);  so  that  xwpwi'=xwpao"««'.  This  is  to  some  extent 
borne  out  by  the  Homeric  form  a-a>v  of  such  gen.  plur.,  and 
the  comparison  of  e.  g.  rd-au  gen.  plur.  fem.  with  Sanskrit 
ta-sam  {harum)  from  stem  ta.  o-  would  of  course  naturally  fall 
out  between  two  vowels  (p.  66).  rd-cov,  is-ta-rum  and  ta-sam 
would  thus  be  parallel  forms. 

In  Latin.  Latin  Genitive  Plural.    Formed  by  adding  -um  or  -om  (found 

in  u-  stems,  and  in  0-  stems  after  u  or  v)  to  consonantal  0-,  i-, 
or  u-  stems :  e.  g.  fulmin-um,  avi-um,  magistraiuom,  fructuum  ; 
and  -uum  sometimes  contracted  into  -um,  passum  (Lucilius, 
Martial),  currum  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  653).  Many  consonantal 
stems  are  increased  by  -i  on  analogy  of  the  -i  stems,  e.g. 
merc-i-um  2)enat-i-um  amant-i-um  (also  amant-um,  which  is 
not  a  contraction  of,  but  an  earlier  form  than  that  in  -turn)  : 
but  this  addition  is  very  rare  with  stems  ending  in  -n,  -r,  s 
(except    vir-i-um,    com2)lur-i-um).      Some    consonantal    stems 
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follow  the  analogy  of  -u  stems,  e.  g.  alitu-um  (Lucr.  and  Virg.)  Gen.  Plur.  ' 
,      .,       ,.  Latin, 

beside  alit-um. 

0-  stems  (masc.  and  neut.)  add  either  -um  {-om)  or  -orum 
{-asam)  to  the  stem.  The  first  is  not,  as  sometimes  regarded, 
a  contraction  of  the  longer  form :  it  is  in  fact  probably  the 
older,  being  the  only  one  known  to  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan 
dialects,  occurring  exclusively  on  early  coins  of  fifth  century 
A.  u.  c,  and  most  frequently  on  inscriptions  of  an  early  date 
{Romanom,  sovom=suorum,  divoni,  etc.).  The  other  form  in 
-orum  gradually  superseded  it,  and  occurs  commonly  on  in- 
scriptions of  the  second  century  B.  c.  and  later :  and  in  and 
after  Cicero's  time^,  the  form  in  -um  was  found  only  in 
certain  words :  e.  g.  nummum,  denanum,  etc. ;  deum,  ducen- 
tuum  and  other  numerals,  especially  distributive  ;  deum,  divum, 
virum  and  compounds,  Italum,  etc. ;  nostrum  and  vestrum 
(see  below,  p.  136).  a-  stems  form  gen.  plur.  in  -drum;  but 
-um  is  formed  (i)  from  masc.  patronymics  in  -des  [Aetieadum, 
etc.),  (2)  compounds  of  gigno  and  colo  (terrigenum,  caelicolum) — 
both  in  dactylic  poetry  only ;  (3)  ft-om  the  fern,  stems  amphora, 
drachma  (but  these  are  probably  borrowed  from  Greek),  -e 
stems  have  the  form  in  -rum  (dierum,  etc.). 

The  forms  boverum,  nucerum,  regerum,  lapiderum,  noticed 
by  Varro,  seem  (if  genuine)  to  point  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
longer  form  in  consonantal  stems  with  e  =  i  as  a  connecting 
vowel ;  i  being  suffixed  to  the  stem  as  with  the  other  form  in 
-um,  where  the  termination  -ium  is  formed  from  a  purely  con- 
sonantal stem.  Another  explanation  supposes  an  addition  to 
the  stem  of  -er,  because  in  some  words  an  -7'  is  found  in  gen. 
sing,  {acipenseris,  cucumeris,  etc.),  and  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
peculiar  to  the  plural  number  in  the  words  in  question. 

The  Genitive  Dual  agrees  in  form  with  the  Dative  Dual 
(p.  123). 

Ablative  Singular  : — 

The  Ablative  has  been  retained  as  a  distinct  form  in  Declen-  Abkt.  Smg., 

T      1       ^1 T   -I-.       •        irr       T\         n    T       •  r<        1     •  in  what  lan- 

sion  only  by  Old  Persian  (Zend)  and  Latin.     Sanski'it  preserves  guages  re- 
tained. 

^  See  Cicero,  'Orator,'  xlvi.  §155;  and  compare  Roby's  'Latin  Gram- 
mar,' §  365  (vol.  i.  p.  124). 
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Ablat.  Sing,  it  in  masc.  and  neut.  a-  stems,  Greek  in  adverbs  in  -wj,  where 
f  =:  t  of  Sanskrit  ablative ;  this  -t  probably  representing  an 
original  -d  retained  in  Old  Latin  and  in  Zend. 

Thus  o/icor  =  oficor  =  samat,  abl.  of  sama,  'similar: '  ttcos  (Ionic 
Kcoy)  =  I.  E.  kvat,  abl.  of  leva.  The  Sanskrit  a-  stems  (masc.  and 
neutr.)  preserve  the  final  -t  (civat,  aevat) :  in  all  others  the 
ablative  is  identical  in  form  with  the  genitive  in  -as ;  such 
merging  being  prevented  in  the  a-  stems  by  the  retention  of 
the  longer  genitive  form  in  -sya. 

In  Latin.  Latin  Ablative  Singukw  : — 

Here  the  original  -d  (as  in  Zend  d — written  t  by  Schleicher) 
has  been  retained  ;  but  is  only  found  in  Old  Latin  and  Oscan, 
being  lost  in  Classical  Latin  and  Umbrian.  Thus  we  find  on 
inscriptions  senatud,  praidad ;  gnaivod  (Ep.  Scip.  Appendix 
Li.  I ) ;  sententiad,  couentionid,  and  the  adverbs  suprad,  extrad, 
facilumed  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.,  Appendix  I.  ii.).  This  form 
faciluined,  with  e.g.  Oscan  ampruji-d  [=im2)robe),  suggests  that 
the  ordinary  adverbial  termination  in  -e  is  an  ablative  in  -ed, 
from  adjectives  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  and  thus,  distinguished  in  form 
from  the  masc.  and  fern,  ablatives  in  -od,  -ad  (which  are  also 
sometimes  adverbial,  as  in  cito{d),  su])ra{d),  contra(d),  etc.). 
The  original  quantity  of  the  adverbial  ablative  in  -e{d)  is 
generally  retained,  though  shortened  in  some  words  in  constant 
use,  e.  g.  bene,  male. 

In  0-,  a-,  e-,  and  u-  stems,  the  long  vowel  of  the  ablative  -o, 
-a,  -e,  -u  seems  originally  to  have  been  followed  by  the  charac- 
teristic -d,  which  however  fell  off  at  an  early  period.  The  latest 
inscription  on  which  it  occurs  is  the  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  (i86  B.  c), 
a  formal  legal  document  with  much  in  its  orthography  that  was 
archaic  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  found  constantly 
even  in  the  earliest  inscriptions.  Thus  on  that  of  Scipio 
Barbatus  (see  Appendix  Li.  i)  we  find  gnaivod,  but  2}<^i'>'e; 
while  on  the  other  Scipionic  inscriptions  it  hardly  occurs  at  all. 
Eitschl,  indeed,  holds  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Plautus, 
whom  he  assumes  to  have  used  it  or  not  at  pleasure :  and 
accordingly  he  restores  to  the  text  of  Plautus  forms  like  med, 
ted,  sed  {me,  te,  se)  almost  ad  libitum   for   meti'ical   conveni- 
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ence\  Corssen  however  maintains  that  the  final  -d  of  abl.  sing.  Abiat.  Sing, 
was  no  longer  heard  or  spoken,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
have  been  written,  in  the  time  of  Plautus  and  Ennius  ;  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time  that  Plautus  might  have  availed  him- 
self occasionally  vietri  gratia  of  an  archaic  form  no  longer  in 
use,  just  as  Yirgil  in  later  times  used  the  archaic  genitive  aquai, 
or  infinitive /aWer^. 

In  consonant  and  i-  stems  we  find  both  -I  and  -e  as  abl. 
terminations.  In  classical  Latin,  most  adjectives  in  -is  have  -i 
(thereby  securing  a  distinction  from  the  neut.  sing,  in  -e) ; 
most  substantives  and  participles  -e.  Some  substantives  how- 
ever regularly  have  -i  (see  above,  p.  108,  note) ;  in  others  which 
usually  have  -e,  -i  is  also  found,  especially  in  Lucretius  (see 
Munro  on  i.  978).  In  late  and  vulgar  Latin  all  ablatives  in 
-i  are  weakened  to  -e.  The  history  of  the  forms  is  as  follows. 
The  original  form  was  probably  -id  (I.  E.  dt),  seen  e.  g.  in  marid 
(Columna  Rostrata,  B.C.  260),  couentionid  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.), 
and  traceable  in  ante-hac  (the  non-elision  of  which  is  perhaps 
due  to  its  original  form  antid-hac).  This  -Id  became  -ed  and 
then  -e,  which  quantity  is  found  on  the  Epit.  of  Scipio  Bar- 
batus  (Appendix  I.  i.  i.)  in  a  Saturnian  verse,  Gnaivod  \  imtre 
I  progna  \  tus  \\  ...  .,  and  Plant.  Capt.  iv.  2,  28  (trochaic),  Turn 
pistores  scrojipasci  qui  alunt  furfure  sues.  From  150  B.  c. 
onwards  -e  becomes  most  common,  -ei  and  -^  are  also  found  : 
e.  g.  on  Ep.  Scip.  4  (Appendix  I.  i.),  virtutei,  ablat.,  and  -I  in 
consonantal  stems,  luci  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  10,  22  ;  Ter.  Ad.  v.  3,  55  ; 
Lucr.  iv.  235;  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  25.  The  tendency  of  pronuncia- 
tion to  obscure  and  weaken  all  final  syllables  brought  all  these 
forms  at  last  down  to  the  weakest  form  -e  (see  above,  p.  57). 

*  Ritschl,  '  Neue  Plautin.'  Excurs.  i.  106. 

'^  'Ueber  Aussprache,'  etc.  II.  pp.  1005-1008.  The  objections  here 
urged  by  Corssen  appear  almost  conclusive  against  Ritschl's  view : — e.  g. 
his  citation  (i)  of  many  instances  from  Plautus  where  the  final  vowel  of 
abl.  sing,  coalesces  by  '  synaloepha '  with  a  following  vowel,  with  no  such 
traces  of  the  influence  of  a  final  -d,  as  are  found  for  example  in  Homer  of 
the  lost  'digamma';  and  (2)  of  examples  from  Ennius  of  ablat.  in  -e  {voce 
videtur,  corde  meo,  etc.  in  hexameters)  without  a  trace  of  length  by  posi- 
tion. The  shortening  of  this  -e,  it  may  further  be  observed,  is  itself 
a  subsequent  process,  presupposing  the  entire  disappearance  of  -d  from  the 
original  ending  -ed  (see  below). 
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The  Ablative  Plural  agrees  in  form  with  the  Dative  Plural 
(see  p.  129). 

Locative  Singular  : — • 

The  general  type  is  -i,  for  Indo-European  noun-stems;  but 
pronominal  stems  have  -in,  which  is  the  older  form.  (The 
locative  termination  of  fern,  stems  in  Sanskrit  -am  seems  to 
point  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  suffix.)  The  locative  is  retained 
as  an  independent  case  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian  ; 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Keltic,  it  has  coalesced  with  the 
dative  and  genitive  (its  functions  being  also  shared  with  gen. 
and  abl.  in  Greek  and  Latin). 

In  Greek,  the  dative  singular  in  -t  is  properly  a  locative  form 
TToS-i,  yepovT-i,  etc.;  and  the  locative  meaning  is  retained  in 
such  forms  as  MapaBavi,  2aXa/iiw,  vvKTi,  k.t.X.  The  dative  of  o- 
and  a-  stems  is  a  true  dative  (see  below,  p.  127) :  but  side  by 
side  with  it  we  find  locative  forms  such  as  oIkoi  {oIko-  +  i),  xa/*a'' 
(xafxa  + 1).  This  locative  -01  of  o-  stems  becomes  in  Aeolic  vl — • 
irv'ibf,  (xeavi ;  and  in  Doric  -ei,  e.  g.  nfl  (ttoi),  rrjue'i,  Tovrd,  relbe  : 
tliis  form  in  -«  being  also  found  in  Attic  afiaxei,  TravoiKei,  eKel 
(  =  €-Ko-i  from  stem  ko-).  ayxt  is  perhaps  locative  (  =  ayxei)  from 
a  stem  dyxo-,  whence  ayxov  :  and  altl  might  be  locative  of  a  stem, 
aifo  =  Sanskrit  eva,  Latin  aevo- :  though  the  Doric  form  ales 
points  rather  to  a  stem  in  -s,  the  locative  of  which  is  ate((r)i. 
noi,  croi  (Doric  roi)  are  probably  locatives. 

In  Latin  there  are  but  few  traces  of  a  distinct  locative  case ; 
the  locative,  both  in  form  and  functions,  having  become  merged 
in  either  the  ablative  or  dative  (^  genitive)  case.  In  consonant 
declension  forms  like  ruri,  tesperi,  Jierl  [=^7ies-i  from  Ties,  Greek 
x6(s,  cp.  liesternus)  may  be  locatives,  but  are.  not  distinguishable 
from  dat.  or  abl.  in  i. 

From  0-  stems  humi,  belli,  foci,  Corinthi,  etc.  are  perhaps 
locatives,  but  are  assimilated  in  form  to  the  dative  (as  in  illi, 
soli)  or  the  genitive.  Postri-die,  quotidie,  etc.,  and  in  Old 
Latin  die  quinti,  die  crastini,  seem  to  point  to  a  locative  form 
merged  in  the  dative  :  and  so  Bomae,  militiae  {Eoma-i,  tnili- 
tia-i)  are  perhaps  originally  locatives  formed  by  adding  i  to 
the  stem,  but  ai-e  now  undistinguishable  from  the  gen.  or  dat. 
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Perendie,  jam  and  the   pronominal  adverbs  in  -im  (Appendix  Loc.  Sing. 
II,  A.)  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  still  older  locative  termina- 
tion 'in=^-am, 

[The  locative  terminations  in  Sanskrit  are  -i  (consonant  and  In  Sanskrit, 
diphthong  stems),  -au  (masc.  stems  in  i-  and  u-,  the  stem  vowel 
disappearing),  -am  (fern,  stems  in  a-  i-  u-),  -e  (  =  a  + i  masc. 
and  neut.  stems  in  a-),  and  -in  (only  in  pronominal  declension).] 

Locative  Plural: — 

From  the  forms  of  this  case  in  the  Asiatic  branch  of  Indo-  Loc.  Plur. 
European  languages  (Sanskrit  -su,  -shu,  Zend  shva,  shA,  -shu, 
-hva,  -hit,  -hu  and  Old  Persian  -suvd)  an  original  type  sva-sa 
{sva  pronominal,  and  sa  plural  sign)  is  postulated  by  some 
philologists  (Schleicher,  Comp.  §  256).  However  this  may  be, 
the  Sanskrit  -su  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Greek  -<ti  or  -o-o-i 
(o-ft)  of  the  dative  plural,  which  is  thus,  like  the  dat.  sing,  in 
-t,  really  locative,  -o-t  or  -o-o-i  are  sometimes  added  direct  to 
consonant  stems,  sometimes  by  a  '  connecting  vowel '  € :  e.  g. 
TToa-a-i  (=:7roS-(rt),  but  also  Tr68-e-cr<Ti  (Epic.)  J  Kvcri  and  Kvv-e-aai 
((cvv-)  J  TToXt'-f-o-o-t,  itoXkxi  and  TToXftrt  from  ttoXj-.  In  o-  and  a- 
stems  the  forms  imroiai,  x<^pai(n.  may  (as  is  suggested  by  some) 
result  from  a  lengthening  of  the  stem  by  t  (imro-i-a-i,  x<^pa-i.-(n)  : 
but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  them  as  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  plural  sign  -o-i  to  the  locative  sing,  (ittttoi-o-i,  ^^pai-o-t).  In  a 
few  feminine  forms  like  dvpda-i,  'Adrjvrjo-i  the  termination  -ai 
appears  to  be  added  to  the  stem ;  unless  we  may  suppose  these 
forms  to  have  been  written  with  an  '  t  subscriptum,'  like  the 
Epic  forms  -jjai,  -t/s,  which  are  from  lengthening  of  a  in  -aia-i, 

-MS. 

In  Latin,  the  locative  plural  is  merged  in  the  form  of  dat. 
and  abl.  plur.  The  dat.  abl.  in  -is,  however,  of  0-  and  a-  stems 
is  very  possibly  a  locative  form  (see  below,  p.  129). 

No  Locative  Dual  is  found  in  Greek  or  Latin  :  but  Sanskrit 
has  a  form  endilig  in  -6s. 

Dative  Singular  :^^ 

General  type  -ai,  Sanskrit  -e,  Greek  -w  (=0-  ot),  a  [^a-\-ai),  Dat.  Sing., 
Latin  -i.     Different  views  are  held  as  to  the  origin  of  this  ter-  type. 
mination,  viz. : — 
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(i)  That  it  is  a  strengthening  of  the  locative  -i. 

(2)  That  it  represents  the  preposition  ahlii,  hh  being  lost,  as 
in  Sanskrit  civais,  instrumental  plur.  of  9iva,  and  as  ^  is 
lost  in  Doric  e>tV  and  Epic  rttv  (=ma-bhyam,  tu-bhyam). 
These  pronominal  datives  (cp.  Latin  tibi,  sibi,  etc.)  give  bh  :  and 
as  pronouns  generally  preserve  more  archaic  forms  than  nouns, 
they  perhaps  point  to  the  original  form  of  the  dative.  The  use 
of  the  preposition  abhi,  '  towards,'  to  form  the  dative  would  be 
analogous  to  the  Latin  idiom  of  ad  carnificem  daho,  etc.  found  in 
Plautus,  and  to  the  use  in  modern  languages  of  the  prepositions 
to,  Sb,  zu,  etc.  to  express  the  dative. 

In  Greek  a-  stems,  (a-,  »?-,  o-)  alone  have  the  true  dative  ter- 
mination, oiKO)  =  oIko-  +  ot,  6ea  =  6ea-  +  at :  in  all  others  the  locative 
in  I  is  used.  Infinitives  in  -[xevai,  -evm,  -vai,  -at  are  probably 
datives  of  consonantal  stems  (see  below,  chap.  viii). 

In  Latin,  the  dative  in  -I  of  consonantal  and  i-  and  u-  stems 
perhaps  represents  Indo-European  -at.  Inscriptions  of  fifth 
century  A.  u.  C.  give  -e,  which  is  analogous  to  Sanskrit  -e=:-ai : 
e.  g.  Junone,  matre,  salute,  Diove  (Jovi)  :  and  this  form  appears 
to  have  been  retained  in  some  technical  phrases,  e.g.  solvendo 
aere  alieno,  jure  dicundo  in  Livy  and  Suetonius.  Umbrian  has 
-e:  pa<re  =  Sanskrit  pitre  {patri).  Later  inscriptions  (sixth 
century  A.  u.  c.  to  time  of  Augustus)  give  -ei  :  e.  g.  quoiei  (Ep. 
Scip.  4,  Appendix  I.  i.),  Apohnei,  Diovei,  Hercolei,  etc.  Oscan 
has  -ei ;  2>aterei,  Diuvei,  etc.  Finally  -ei  became  -^,  which  does 
not  appear  on  inscriptions  before  the  date  of  the  Gracchi.  Corssen 
considers  -ei  to  be  the  original  dative  suffix  and  -i  the  locative : 
Schleicher  (Comp.  §  254)  regards  -i,  -e,  -ei  as  varieties  of  the 
same  form,  but  locative.  It  would  seem  perhaps  more  reason- 
able to  regard  the  three  forms  as  identical :  and  the  history  of 
Latin  orthography  will  supply  many  analogies  to  this  variety  of 
spelling  (e.  g.  ni,  ne,  nei:  cp.  Ritschl's  view  of  the  relations  of  e, 
ei,  and  I  quoted  in  Roby's  Latin  Grammar,  vol.  i.  §  268). 

In  a-,  e-,  0-  stems  the  oldest  forms  appear  to  be  -ai,  -ei,  -oi, 
{quoi,  po2mloi,  traceable  in  huic=hoic).  With  such  stems  the 
first  letter  of  the  termination  -ai  united  itself  to  the  stem  vowel, 
and  the  results  -m,  -di,  -el  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  pro- 
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nounced  as  dissyllable  ;  as  is  still  tlie  case  witli  -e  stems,  where  Dat.  Sing. 
the  full  form  is  retained '. 

In  0-  stems  the  final  -t  was  dropped  ['po2)ulo-=j)oj)uld-i-=. 
populo-oi):  just  as  in  Greek  (jTT7Ta=.1mra-i=-l7rno-oi,  etc.),  where 
however  the  traces  of  i  remain  in  '  i  subscriptum.'  In  a-  stems 
i  survives  in  Classical  Latin  -ae^cii  :  but  dative  forms  like 
Matuta,  Tusco-lana,  etc.  are  parallel  to  Greek  6ea.-=6iai=  6ea-al. 
and  Latin  jpopulo,  in  the  loss  of  -i.  In  e-  stems  also  a  similar 
form  in  -e  is  found:  e.g.  die,  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2,  20;  Jide,  Aul. 
iv.  6,  I,  Trin.  i.  2,  80;  facie,  Lucilius,  etc.  :  and  a  monosyllabic 
pronunciation  metri  gratia  of  -ei  gives  the  intermediate  stage. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Aulus  Gellius  (ix.  1 4),  '  In  casu  dandi 
qui  purissime  locuti  sunt  non  "  faciei "  uti  nunc  dicitur  sed 
"  facie  "  dixerunt.' 

Dative  Plural : — 

General  type  hhyams,  i.e.  hlujam  of  dat.  sing,  (as  seen  in  Dat.Plur., 
Sanskrit  pronominal  declension,  p.  143)  + plural  sign  -s.  The  pean  type." 
Old  Prussian  -mans  of  dat.  plur.  is  the  natural  representative, 
by  the  laws  of  phonetic  change,  of  Indo-European  hhyams,  and 
therefore  confirms  the  inference  that  this  is  the  primitive  form. 
-mus  in  Lithuanian  {piumus,  jumus-=^  nobis,  vohis)  points  to  the 
same  form  :  for  if  the  original  had  been  Sanskrit  hhyas,  Lith. 
would  have  -mas  ;  but  u  is  accounted  for  by  the  nasal  m. 

This  case  form  appears  in  all  Indo-European  languages  except 
Greek,  which  employs  locative  plur.,  as  in  sing,  (see  p.  126). 
In  Sanskrit  -hhyams  becomes  -bhyas  (cp.  ace.  plur.  -as—am-s, 
p.  116). 

In  Latin,  -bhyas  becomes  -bios  or  -bins,  then  -bos,  -bus  (for  In  Latin, 
loss  of  i  cp.  min-us  =  minius  and  see  also  on  p.  59):  and  a 
parallel  form  appears  in  no-his,  earlier  noheis.  This  -bus  is  the  Dat.  in  bus. 
regular  termination  for  consonant,  ^-,  and  u-  stems,  and  is  also 
found  in  amho-bus,  duo-bus  (0-  stems)  ;  deabus,Jiliabus,  liherta- 
bus  on  inscriptions,  and  amba-bus,  duabus,  classical  («-  stems) ; 
diebus,  rebus,  classical  {e-  stems),     -i  is  usually  added  before  it 

*  The  dative  termination  -ei  of  the  ordinary  fifth  declension  seems  to 
have  been  variously  scanned  as  e-l,  ei,  and  el ;  see  for  examples  Roby, 
'Latin  Grammar,'  §  306  (i.  p.  122). 

K 
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Dat. Plur.  to  consonant  stems  [nomin-i-bus,  etc.);  but  in  ho-hus,  bu-bus= 
bov-bus  we  have  possibly  the  I'emnaut  of  an  earlier  formation  by 
adding  -bus  direct  to  the  stem.  In  i-  stems  i  is  found  as  e  in 
Old  Latin,  e.  g.  tempestatehus,  navebos :  and  in  u-  stems,  u  some- 
times becomes  i,  as  fructibus. 

Dat.  in  -is.  The  dat.  (also  abl.)  plur.  of  0-  and  a-  stems  (with  the 
exceptions  above  given)  ends  always  in  -is,  of  which  form  there 
are  two  explanations  :  — (i)  that  it  is  dative,  arising  from  -^os 
zrz-bhyas,  which  then  becomes  -Mos  (cp.  mi-hei  beside  ti-bei)  and 
then  by  contraction  -is  (see  Schleicher,  Comp.  §  261,  and  on 
f=bh  above,  p.  69).  This  however  is  very  hypothetical;  and 
it  seems  simpler  to  believe  (2)  that  -is  is  a  locative  termination; 
so  that  musis,  dominis^Tnusais,  dominois=^mus%isi,  dominoisi, 
and  correspond  exactly  to  Greek  x'^P'^'^h  aypo'iai  (see  above, 
p.  127).  That  -ois,  -ais  were  the  original  terminations  of  the 
dat.  plur.  is  shown  by  the  old  forms  aloes  {illis),  ^^rzyjco^fis 
[j)riviculis)  noticed  by  Festus,  and  by  the  other  Italian  dialects. 
Thus  an  old  inscription  (possibly  of  Latin  origin  1)  gives  suois, 
cnafois  {suis,  gnatis).  Oscan  has  N eulanuis,  legatuis,  diumixds 
[Nolanis,  legaiis,  lamiiihls) ;  and  in  LTmbrian  the  dat.  plur. 
of  0-  and  a-  stems  ends  in  -eis,  -es,  -is  (later  -eir-,  er-,  {r), 
and  of  i-  stems  in  -eis,  -es  (perhaps  on  analogy  of  a-  and  0- 
stems '. 

rat. Dual.  Dative  Dual: — 

Indo-European  -bhydins,  lengthened  from  -bhydms.  Sanskrit 
here  drops  the  -s,  and  has  -bhyam. 

In  Greek  -hliydms  became  something  like  -(piau,  which  became 
-(pLv  and  finally  -ii>,  as  in  0-  stems  "nTno-iv^lmro-^iv,  ;Y"pci-"'= 
Xcopa-(j)iv,  All  other  stems  follow  the  analogy  of  0-  stems,  and 
thus  -o-<f)iv,  -oiv  is  the  usual  termination  throughout,  e.  g.  yeveoiv 

z=yev(a-o-(pi.v,   Trarepoiv  z=z  narfp-o-cpiv,   fvpe-oiv -.^  eiper-o-tpiv   (stem 

evpv-  with  stem  vowel  raised).  The  Homeric  forms  to'uu,  ^\e^d- 
poiiV,  etc.  (from  stems  to-  /3Xf0apo-)  appear  to  have  an  t 
added  to  the  stem;  so  that  Touv=:To-i-(})t.i'.  The  same  form  is 
found    in    some    consonantal    stems,   e.  g.    TroSoiiV  =  wot-o-i-cpiv, 

'  See  Ferrar's 'Comparative  Grammar,' p.  269. 
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^(ip^vouu=2fipr]v-o-i-cj)iv,  where  o-,  and  afterwards  i-,  have  been 
added  to  the  original  stem,  each  under  the  influence  of 
analogy. 

There  is  no  trace  of  -hhjmas  in  Latin  or  any  Italian  dialect. 

Instrumental  Singular  : —  ■^"^*t"l"s' 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  Indo-European  forms,  (i)  -a,  indo-Euro- 
(2)  -hhi:  and  it  is  suggested  (Schleicher,  Comp.  §  258)  that 
these  originally  corresponded  to  the  twofold  meaning  of  {a) 
comitative  ('I  went  ivith  him'),  (6)  '  instrumentaV  proper  ('I 
cut  it  with  a  knife'),  which  are  united  in  the  Latin  ablative 
case,  and  in  our  preposition  '  with.' 

( 1 )  -a  is  found  in  Sanskrit  (vac-a) :  and  in  Greek  possibly 
in  the  adverbial  forms  a/xa  (Doric  ana),  8ixa  (St^S),  rd^a,  (p^ 
(II.  i.  144,  xiv.  499),  aXkax^,  Ttavrr)  (Doric  TTav-rh),  8^=dya=yd 
from  pronominal  stem  ya,  whence  the  locat.  jam  (see  for 
'  parasitic  d,'  p.  80). 

(2)  -bid,  which  does  not  appear  in  Sanskrit,  is  in  Greek  -0i, 
a  termination  common  in  Homer,  and  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  supposed  earlier  form  of  the  dative  dual  -iv  menticfned 
above.  It  is  used  as  (a)  comitative  {afi  tjo'l  (}>aivofxei>i](})iv),  (b) 
instrumental  proper  (?;0i  /3A;0i,  Od.  xxi.  315,  cp.  II.  xvi.  734); 
but  also  in  a  locative  or  ablative  signification,  by  the  easy 
transition  from  the  notion  of  'circumstances  under  which'  or 
'by  which'  to  'place  at  which'  or  'from  at  which:'  e.g. 
in  eaxapocpiv ;  or  with  dno,  i^,  (n  novTocfiiv,  '  from  on  the  sea ' 
(whence  -(})iv  has  sometimes  been  wrongly  interpreted  as  a 
genitive  termination). 

Latin  offers  no  trace  of  either  -d  or  -bid. 

Instrumental  Plural: — 

Indo-European  -bids,  i.e.  bhi  +  s,  of  plural.  Sanskrit  has  -bhis 
except  in  a-  stems,  where  bh  disappears  (a9vais)  :  the  Vedas 
however  show  a(?ve-bhis. 

In  Greek  the  final  s  is  lost  after  v  (see  p.  68)  and  the  form  is 
therefore  identical  with  the  singular  -<piv,  e.g.  vaic^iv,  II.  ii.  794  j 
KOTv\7]8ov6(piv,  Od.  V.  433,  Seo^iv,  etc. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives  : — 

The  declension  of  adjectives  has  been  sufficiently  explained  Comparison 

K  2  tives. 
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Comparison  under  that  of  substantives  :  and  there  only  remains  the  question 

ofAdjec-  .  ... 

tives.  of  the  formation  of  '  degrees  of  comparison.'    This  is  really  part 

of  the  composition  of  words,  i.  e.  the  formation  of  stems  from 

roots :  for  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed  by  addition 

to  stem  of  positive  of  particular  suffixes,  in  no  way  different 

from  other  suffixes,  and  not  confined  to  adjectives.      But  the 

wide  and  general  use  of  particular  suffixes    for   this   purpose, 

and  the  order  usually  observed  in  grammars,  make  it  convenient 

to  consider  them  at  this  stage. 

Comparative  degree.  The  supposed  type  of  this  stem  in 
Indo-European  is  formed  by  a  suffix  -yans  {^ya7i-ta)  or  -tara. 
These  may  be  derived  either  from  (i)  verbal,  or  (2)  pronominal 
roots.  Those  who  derive  from  verbal  roots  connect  -yan  with 
Indo-European  yd,  '  to  go,'  whence  Sanskrit  ya,  Greek  Uvai ; 
-tara  with  Indo-European  tar,  '  to  cross  over,'  whence  Latin 
trans,  English  throvgh :  both  roots  thus  signifying  ^progression, 
and  heightening  the  idea  of  the  positive. 

But  it  seems  better,  without  trying  to  attach  so  definite  a 
meaning  to  the  suffixes  in  question,  to  regard  them  as  derived 
fi'om  pronominal  roots  and  akin  to  certain  other  pronominal 
suffixes  traceable  in  Indo-Euroi^ean  languages.  Thus  -yans  may 
be  connected  with  the  common  suffixes  -ant  (part.  act.  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin) ;  -vant  ('  provided  with  anything,'  Greek  Fevr  in 
IxOvo-FevT,  )(apUvT-,  etc.,  -tn,  -ecraa,  -fi>) ;  and  -mant  {ma7ia-,  man-) 
in  TXrj-fjLcov,  Ttoi-firiv,  ani-mo,  al-mo,  certa-men,  car-men  :  partic. 
-fievo-,  plur.  2  per.  -mini,  etc. 

-tara-=--ta-ra,  the  latter  of  which  elements  sometimes  exjjresses 
the  idea  of  comjjarative  as  in  Latin  sup-er-us,  etc. 

Compar.  (i)  -yan  {-yans)  or  -ians. 

Sanskrit  i-yas  (base  of  comparative). 

nom.  sing,  iyan(s)  masc,  iyas  neut. 
ace,  iyansam. 

instr.  iyas-a. 

Greek  -lov  (-iwv  nom.  =ziov-i,  s  being  lost  and  the  vowel 
lengthened),  before  which  final  -o,  -v,  -po,  of  stem  are  dropped  : 
e.  g.  (^tX-toj/  (<^(Ao-),    rj8-iov   (jjdv-).      Oaa-(Tov=.Tdx-iov   (ra;^o-),   fida-- 
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(Tov  =  ijLdK-iov    (//afcpo-),    a'icrx-lov    (ala-x-po),    fie'iCov=zfieyiov    (^fieyas).  Compnrison 
root  /xf-y-^  tives. 

7-  .  •      •-  f  -^or,  -or, 

Latin  -ws,         <    , 

[  -ius,  -lis. 

-ios  is  the  oldest  form,  ?^  being  lost  as  in  accus.  plur.,  but 
retained  in  adverbial  -iens.  In  adding  -ios  to  vowel  stems,  the 
stem  vowel  is  omitted ;  proh-ior  (jirob-o-),  sajnent-ior. 

In  Classical  Latin  -ids  split  into  -ior,  -ios ;  and  the  two  forms 
then  served  to  mark  distinction  of  gender  {melior,  melius). 
The  distinction  between  them  was  not  originally  very  marked; 
and  remains  of  Old  Latin  give  e.  g.  melios,  masc.,  and  prior^ 
posterior,  neut.^ 

-ior  = -ids.  o  long  in  Old  Latin  (as  in  oblique  cases),  so 
Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  3,  50: — 

'  Atque  quanto  nox  Idngior  haec  proxuma.' 
Capt.  iv.  2,  2  {auctior),  and  in  neut.  ils,  Menaechmi,  ii.  2,  52  : — 
'  Proin  tu  ne  quo   abeas  longiils  ab  aedibus.' 

(2)  -tara,  Sanskrit  tara,  Greek  -Tepo-s.  ,         Compar. 

^    '  suffix -taro. 

In  Latin  it  appears  in  e.  g.  pos-teri,  ce-teri,  al-ter,  neu-ter, 
u-ter,  dex-ter,  citra,  ultra,  frustra  ;  and  possibly  adverbs  in  -ter 
and  igi-iur,  etc.  (see  however  Appendix  II,  A.). 

In  pure  comparatives,  only  in  composition  with  the  other  form 
-ids,  e.g.  ci-ter-ior,  de-ter-ior,  etc.,  or  sin-is-tero,  min-is-tero-,  etc. 
(cp.  Greek  Xa\-i(TTepo-s), 

[mag.ister,min-ister-=ih.e  greater,  the  less  person,  cp.  English 
'  mayor,'  '  major,'  '  minor.'] 

Co'm2)arison  of  Adjectives. — Suj^erlative. 

The  elements  of  superlative  formation  of  Indo-European 
languages  are  -ta  and  -7na,  either  separately  or  combined,  or 
either  of  them  doubled,  or  in  combination  with  the  comparative 
stem  ;  as  under  the  following  heads  : — 

*  On  the  production  of  these  forms  by  assimilation,  see  above,  pp.  75,  6 ; 
and  compare  Schleicher, '  Comp.'  §  148  d,  e  (pp.  224-226),  and  Peile,  p.  228. 

^  Priscian  quotes  '  senatus  consultum  ■prior,'  '  bellum  Punicum  posterior,' 
and  says,  '  Vetustissimi  etiam  neutrum  in  -or  finiebant,  et  erat  eadem 
terminatio  communis  tiium  generum.'  In  the  appropriation  of  -ior  to  the 
masculine  gender  we  perhaps  see  the  result  of  analogy  with  substantives  in 
-or,  honor,  labor,  etc.,  which  are  usually  masculine. 
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Superlative        i.  -la;  in  numerals  7rpcoT-o?,  eKTo-s,  sexto-. 

2.  -ma;  npofx-os,  primo-,  summo-,  etc. 

3.  ia-<a  ;  the  ordinary  Greek  superlative  in  -Taro-s. 

4.  ta-ma ;  in  Latin  optumo-,  dextumo-  (or  without  the  superla- 
tive idea,/*it7z/no-,  maritimo-).  With  these  Corssen  classes  the 
superlatives  facillimus,  acerrimus,  veterrimus,  which  forms  he 
ho\ds=facil-titno-,  acer-timo-,  veter-timo- ;  -timo  after;',  r  be- 
coming first  -simo-,  and  then  by  assimilation  (p.  74)  -limo-,  -rimo-. 
Thus  procdmus=]oropic-tu77ius  (from  an  adjectival  stem  ^;ro- 
pico-) ;  thence  irroiAcsumus  and  by  contraction  froximus. 
Maxumus='mag-tuvius,  mag-sumus.  Another  explanation  how- 
ever (see  Rohy's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  Preface,  p.  Ixi)  makes  these 
forms  =  -ios  or  -is  of  comp.  + -i  +  -mus  {-ma) ;  e.g./acillimus= 
facil-is-i-mus  under  strong  contraction.  The  difficulty  here  is 
in  the  insertion  of  i  between  is  and  mus.  Both  theories  are 
possible :  Corssen's  however  follows  a  wider  analogy,  and 
(except  in  one  or  two  cases)  rests  upon  an  easier  contraction 
(see  below,  number  8,  on  -issimus). 

5.  ma-ta  ;   Greek  nv^aro-^,  i^Soiiaro-s. 

6.  yans-ta;  Greek  superlative  in  ktto-,  fieyia-ro-i,  etc. 

7.  yans-ma=^ios-mo  =  is-mo=i-mo  in  minimo-, plurimo-,  etc. 
where  i  is  all  that  remains  of  the  comparative  suffix. 

8.  yans-ta-ma  =  is-tumo,  found  in  two  words,  sollisturnum 
(tripudium),  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34.  72,  explained  as  'perfect'  from 
sollus=totus  ;  and  sinistumtis,  superlative  of  sinister,  as  dextu- 
mus  of  dexter.  On  the  analogy  of  these  two  forms,  Corssen 
explains  the  regular  Latin  superlative  in  -issimus  =  -is-tumtis=. 
-ios-tumus  (see  above,  number  4,  on  facillimus,  etc.).  Here  again 
another  explanation  is  offered,  t\ia.i  -issim,o=^-is-imo''^,  the  double 
s  being  due  partly  to  the  desire  to  indicate  the  length  of  the 
preceding  syllable,  partly  to  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  sound 
of  s  sharp.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  s  is  ever 
'  sharpened '  to  ss  for  merely  phonetic  reasons,  except  where  a 
syllable  is  lost  before  it  (as  in  locassim,  etc.)  ;  and  of  this 
moi'eover  there  is  no  example  in  noun-forms. 

9.  tara-ma,  in  extremo-,  2>ostremo-. 

*  See  Roby's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  Ixi. 
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ParacHo-ms  of  Noun  Inflection  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Paradipres 

°  of  Xoun  III- 

(From  Bopp,  Schleicher,  and  Ferrar.)  flection; 


I  (a).     Consonant  Stems  : — 

Consonart 
Stems. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

(i)  Stem 

vac-  (fena.) 

Off-  (fern.) 

voc-  (fern.) 

Singular : — 

Nom. 

vak 

OTT-S 

voc-s  (vox) 

Accius. 

vac-am 

oir-a 

v5c-em 

Gen. 

vac-as 

6ti-6s 

voc-is 

Abl. 

voc-e(d) 

Loc. 

vac-i 

b-n-i  (dat.) 

Dat. 

vac-e  (  =  ai) 

voc-i 

Instr, 

vac-a 

Voc. 

vak 

Dual:— 

Nom.  Ace. 

vac-a,  -au 

Off- 6 

Gen.  Loc. 

vac-63 

Dat.  Abl.  "1 
Instr.       J 

*va,g-bliyam 

0-n-o-lv 

f 

Plural  :— 

Nora. 

vac-as 

Off-fS 

voc-es  (voci-es) 

Ace. 

vac-as 

OTT-aS 

voc-es 

Gen. 

vac-am 

6n-aiv 

v5c-um 

Loc. 

vak-shu 

Off-ffi  (dat.) 

Dat.  Abl. 

*vag-bhya3 

voc-i-bus 

Instr. 

*vag-bhi3 

(-</'»') 

*  c  of  stem  assimilated  to  the  media  bh  (see  p.  77).    This  c  is  the  palatal 
modification  of  guttural  k,  which  appears  only  in  nom.  vak. 
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Inflection  of 

(,'oiisonaiit 

Stems. 

Sanskrit. 

Gieek. 

Latin. 

(2)  Stem 

bharant  (masc.  n.) 

*<pfpovT-  (m.  n.) 

ferent  (m.f.  n.), 

Singular : — 

ferent-i 

Nom. 

bliaran,  bharat  (n.) 

(pfpWV   (-OVT-s) 

feren(t)-3 

Accus. 

bhdrant-am, 
bharat  (n.) 

<l>epovT-a 

ferent-em 

Gen. 

bharat-as 

<j>fpOVT-OS 

ferent-is 

Abl. 

ferent-e(d) 

Loc. 

bharat-i 

(pfpOVT-t 

Dat. 

bharat -e 

ferent-i 

Instr. 

bharat-a 

Voc. 

bbaran,  bharat  (n.) 

Dual  :— 

Nom.  Ace. 

bharant-S,-au  (m.) 
bharant-1  (u.) 

<ptpovr-f 

Gen.  Loc. 

bharat-os 

Dat.  Abl.  ■) 
Instr.       J 

*bharad-bhyam 

(p(p6vT-0-lV 

Plural:— 

Nom. 

bharant-as, 
bharant-i  (n.) 

<pfpOVT-tS 

-a 

ferent-es  (-ies) 

Ace. 

bharat-as  (ni.), 
bharant-i  (n.) 

(pfpovT-as 
-a 

ferent-es 

Gen. 

bharat-am 

(pfpOVTOJV 

ferent-ium  (-um) 

Loc. 

bharat-su 

(pipovT-ai  {-ovai) 

Dat.  Abl. 

*bharad-bhya3 

ferenti-bus 

Instr. 

*bharad-bhi3 

{^iv) 

' 

(3)  Stem 

mdnas-  (n.) 

fiivos,  fjiivfs  (n.) 

genus,  genes  (n.) 

dur-manas  {m.  f.) 

Sva-ufvis  (m.  f.) 

vetm,  vetes  (m.f) 
(s  becomes  r) 

Singular: — 

Nom. 

manas 

fifVOS 

genus,  arbos  (f.) 

dur-manas  (m.f.) 

SvaiievT]S 

vetus 

Ace. 

manas 

fiivoi 

genus 

dunnanas-am 

Svafievta-a,  -la,  -fj 

veter-em  (m.  f.) 

(m.  f.) 

Greek  forms  a  feminine  by  addition  of  sufiBx  ya  to  this  stem,  (ptpovr-ya, 
(pepovaa,  which  is  declined  as  a  fem.  a-  stem.  The  same  formation  exists 
in  Latin  as  a  fem.  noun  :  patien{t)s,  patient-ia. 

*  Assimilation  of  t  to  II. 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gen. 

m;inas-as 

ixevia-os,  -ios,  -ovs 

gener-is 

Abl. 

gener-e(d) 

Loc. 

manas-i 

fiivfff-t,  fiivet 

(ruri  ?) 

Dat. 

manas-e  (  =  ai) 

gener-i 

Instr. 

nianas-a 

(^oxftT-fi  =  bhi) 

Voc. 

manas 

flfVOS 

genus 

Dual  :— 

Svajxtvis  (m.  f.) 

Norn.  Ace. 

manas-i  (n.) 

(^o'tc-e)  i^tvT] 

durmanas-a.  -au 

dvfffievicr-e. 

(m.  f.) 

Svafiivj] 

Gen.  Loc. 

mana--os 

Dat.  Abl.  "1 
Instr.       J 

mano-bhyatn 

fievtao-iv,  -(piv, 
-oiv 

Plural  :— 

Nom, 

manams-i  (n.) 

ixevea-a,  -fa,  -t) 

gener-a  (n.) 

durmanas-ns 

Sv(Tfift>ea-(s{m.{. 

veter-es 

(ra.  f.) 

-ees,  -us 

(m.  f.) 

Ace. 

manams-i 

jxivta-a,  fiivr] 

gener-a  (n.)    , 

dur-manas-as 

Sv(7fJLev(a-as{m.{.) 

veter-es  (m.  f.) 

(m.  f .) 

-eas,  -fis 

Gen. 

m^nas-am 

fj.eyfff-wv,  -fwv,  -ore 

gener-um 

Loc. 

manas-su 

IjLtvicT-aiy  (Xiviai 

Dat.  Abl. 

mano-bhyas 

gener-ibus 

Instr. 

mano-bhis 

(fxiveff-<pi) 

N.B. — Masc.  and  fern,  forms  are  only  given  wliere  they  differ  from  those 
of  the  neuter  stem. 
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I  (b).   Stems  in  i-  : — 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Stem 

ivi-  (m.  f.) 

TToXi-  (fern.) 

oi-i 

vari  (n.) 

<>-  (alj.) 

mart-  (n.) 

Singular : — 

Nom. 

avi-3          vSri  (n.) 

ffoXi-s       fSpi  (n  ) 

ovi-3        mare  (n.) 

Accus, 

avi-m        vari 

■niXi-v       i5pi 

ove-ra     mare 

Gen. 

aves          v5ri-n-as 

iroXt-os,  n6\(-cus 

ovis 

avy-as  (f.) 

ttoAjj-os  =  TToXey-os 
(ws,  adv.) 

Abl. 

ove((l)     niari-(il) 

Loc. 

avau         v£ri-n-i 

nuKt-'i,  iruKti 

^vyam  (f.) 

iToKrj-i 

Dat. 

avay-e      vSri-n-e 
^vy-ai  (f.) 

ovi 

Instr. 

avi-n-a      v5ri-n-a 
ivy -a  (f.) 

Dual  :— 

Nom.  Ace. 

avi             v5ri-n-i 

Tr6\i-e,  noXee 

Gen.  Loc. 

avy-os       v^ri-n  0.^ 

Dat.  Abl.  \ 
Instr.       J 

avi-bliyam 

{■noXio-iv)  Tro\(oiv 

Plural  :— 

Nom. 

avay-as     vaii-n-i 

Tr6\r]-(S  —  TtSXetj-is 

oves         mnri-a 

TToKi-es,  TToKds 

(ovi-es) 

iSpi-a  (n.) 

Ace. 

avi-n(m.)  vari-n-i 

nu\r]-as      ISpt-a 

oves         mari-a 

avi  s  (f.) 

TToKftS 

Gen. 

avi-n-am 

iro\i-wv,  TToXtojv 

ovi-um 

Loc. 

avi-shu 

■noXiai,  noXe-ai 
iroXi-e-aai 

Dat   Abl. 

avi-bhyaa 

ovi-bu3 

Instr. 

dvi-bhis 

N.B. — Neuter  forms  are  only  given  where  they  differ  from  those  of 
masc.  and  fern,  stems. 
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I  (c).  Diphthongal  Stems  : — 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin'. 

Stem 

I.  nau- 

I.  vav- 

I.           (navi-) 

2.  gau- 

2.  Pov- 

2.  bou-  (bov-i) 

'Singular: — 

Nom. 

nau-s 

gau-s 

vav-i 

/SoG-s 

navi-3    bo-s(bous) 

Ace. 

nav-am 

ga-m 

vav-v 

^ov-v 

nav-em  bov-em 

Gen. 

nav-as 

gO-3 

vrjfus 

Vi-ijS 

l3of-6s 

navi-3    bov-is 

Abl. 

nav-^s 

gos 

nave(d)  bo\  e(d) 

Loc, 

nav-i 

gav-i 

vrjf-i 

pof-i 

Dat. 

nav-e 

gav-e 

nav-i     bov-i 

Instr. 

nav-a 

gav-a 

vav-(f>t 

Voc. 

(as  nom.) 

vav 

Pod 

(as  nom.) 

Dual  :— 

Nom.  Ace. 

nav-a,  -au 

gav-a,  -au 

vfjf-€ 

$6f.( 

Gen.  Loc. 

nav-6s 

gav-03 

Dat.  Abl.  "1 
Instr.       J 

nau-bhyam 

go-bhyam 

vr]fo-'iv 
V i-oiv 

P6fo-?v 

• 

Plural  :— 

Nom. 

nfiv-as 

gav-as 

VT,f-ii 

/3of-fs 

naves     boves  (ies) 

Ace. 

nav-as 

gav-as 

vfif-as 

Pof-as 

naves     boves 

gas 

vav-s 

PuV-S 

Gen. 

nav-ain 

gdv-am 

vr]f-wv 

Vi-UJV 

Pof-UJV 

navi-umbo-um  = 
bov-om 

Loc. 

nau-sliii 

go-sliu 

vr)v-ai 
vav-ai 
VTjff-aai 

Pov-at 

Dat.  Abl. 

nau-bhvas 

go-bhyas 

navi-busbo-bus 
bu-bu9 

Instr. 

nau-bhi3 

go-bhia 

vav-(ptv 

*  Tbe  disappearance  of  diphthongs  in  Latin  (see  p.  56)  leaves  but  little 
trace  of  diphthongal  stems,  navis  is  throughout  an  i-  stem :  but  tlie 
declension  of  hos  retains  traces  of  a  stem  hoii-  or  bov-  corresponiing  to 
Greek  j3oi/-,  Pof-, 
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II  (a).  Vowel  Stems  (masc.  and  iieut.) : — 


[chap. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Stem 

ficva-  (m.) 

\-n-no-  (m.) 

equo-  (m.) 

yugd  (n.) 

fy-^o-  (n.) 

jugo-  (n.) 

Singular : — 

Nom. 

^va-s 

ltft!0-% 

equo-s  (equus) 

yugii-m 

{,Vii>-V 

jugu-m  (-om) 

Ace. 

a9va-m 

i'mro-v 

equo-m 

yugA-m 

^vyo-v 

jugu-m 

Gen. 

^9va-sya 

i'rrwo-{a)io 

equo-is 

Abl. 

d9va-t 

iVwo-o,  i'viTov 

equo-i,  equi 
equ6(d) 

Loc. 

d9ve  (afva-i) 

{otICO-l,  OlKOt) 

(domi  =  domo-i  ?) 

Dat. 

a9va-y-a 

Inno-oi,  'iTTvai 

equoi  =  equo-oi 
equo 

Instr. 

afven-a 
(Vedie  ^va) 

irovT6-<pi 

Voc. 

a9va 

'inirf  (  =  lniTO-) 

eque  (equo) 

iVyo-i/ 

jugu-m 

Dual:  — 

Noni.  Ace. 

^9va,  ^9vau 

iTTTTO-f,  "innaj 

Gen.  Loc. 

a9va-y-os 

Dat.  Abl.  "1 
Instr.        1 

d9va-bhyam 

imto-iv 

Plural  :— 

Nom. 

%va-s 

inno-i 

(equo-es,  equeis) 

(Vedic  ft9va-sas) 

Cvya  (n.) 

equi 

yugan-i  (n.) 

jug-a  (m.) 

(Vedic  yuga) 

Ace. 

d9van  (  =  a9van-s) 

Tvnovs  =  ijr7rov-s 

equos  =  equom-s 

yugSn-i 

Cvya 

juga 

Gen. 

^va-n-ara 

iTrno-M',  l-mtojv 

equo-rum 
equum  =  equo-om 

Loc. 

afve-shu 

inirot-ffi,  ?irffO«-S 

(equo-is)  equis 

Dat.  Abl. 

Jtfve-bhyas 

Instr. 

sl9va-is 

(Vedic  ^9ve-blii8) 

{0f6-<piv) 

VI.]  Noicn  Ltfedmi, 

II  (i).  Vowel  Stems  (feminine  a-). 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Stem 

a9va 

Xa/pa- 

equa- 

Singular : — 

Nom. 

^fva 

X6jpa 

equa 

Accus. 

a9va-m 

Xwpa.-v 

equa-m 

Gen. 

^9vay-a3 

Xwpa-s 

(equa-is,  equas) 
equai,  equae 

Abl. 

e(jua(d) 

Loc. 

^9va-y-am 

Xa/M-i 

(Romae=Roma-i?) 

Dat. 

a9va-y-ai 

equai  =  equa-ai 

Vecl.  ^9va-i  (a-ai) 

XOJpa  ix^pa-ai) 

equae 

Instr. 

^9va-y-a 

Ved.  ^9va 

Pir]-(pi 

Dual  :— 

Nom.  Ace. 

^9ve 

X^pa 

Gen.  Loc. 

£9va-y-os 

Dat.  Abl.  1 
Instr.       J 

^va-bhyam 

Xo-'pa-iy 

^ 

Plural:— 

Nom. 

ii9va-s 

X^pai 

(equa-es,  equas ; 

(Ved.  a9va-sas) 

equals,  equai) 
equae 

Ace. 

^9va-s 

Xdupas  (-ai'-s) 

equas  (-am-s) 

Gen. 

^va-n-am 

Ved.  a9vam 

X<^puiv  {a-uv) 

equarum 

Loc. 

^9va-su 

X'i'po.i-ai,  x'i'par-s 

(equa-is)  equis 

Dat.  Abl. 

^va-bhyas 

equa-bus 

Instr. 

^9va-bhi3 

(-<?>'>') 

CHAPTEE    YII. 

Inflection  of  Peonouks. 

The  Pronouns  exhibit  certain  irregularities  of  inflection, 
which  make  it  necessary  to  consider  them  separately  from 
nouns.  In  many  cases  they  have  undergone  such  changes  that 
the  forms  admit  of  only  conjectural  explanation :  and  the  variety 
of  pronominal  roots  employed  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reduce  them  to  any  uniform  scheme.  The  Pronouns  of  the 
ist  and  2nd  person,  and  the  reflexive  pronoun  (Indo-European 
ma-,  tva-,  sva-)  have  no  distinction  of  gender :  a  fact  which  is 
accounted  for  by  their  antiquity,  if  (as  appears  likely)  they  are 
the  oldest  extant  elements  in  language,  developed  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  distinction  of  gender.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  this  distinction  divides  the  pronouns  roughly  into 
two  main  heads,  viz.  (i)  Pronouns  without  Gender  (as  above), 
and  (2)  Pronouns  with  Gender. 
Pronouns  (i)    Pronouns  without   Gender   (ist  and  2nd  Personal,  and 

without  -n    a       •      \ 

Gender.  Itettexive). 

The  originals  of  these  three  pronouns,  ma,  tva,  sva,  are  trace- 
able in  the  oblique  cases,  and  in  Verb  Inflections  of  person  {-mi, 
-si,  -ti,  see  below,  ch.  viii) ;  but  all  speculation  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  meaning  of  these  elements  is  fruitless.  The  declension 
of  these  three  pronouns  has  many  points  of  similarity,  and  they 
might  without  difficulty  be  considered  together:  but  it  seems 
best  upon  the  whole  to  take  them  separately. 

1st  Personal  Pronoun  (ma). 

Nom.  Sing.  Here  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  different  form  ; 
viz.  Sanskrit  aham,  Greek  iyo)v  (Doric),  eywi/ya,  e'ycb  (Attic),  io)v, 
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la>vya,   icoya,   i^vu   (Boeotian),  iya>vri  (Laconian  and  Tarentine) ;  ^^jl^^J^^**' 
Latin  ego,  later  egd\     Aham  and   iya>v  jjrobably  arise   from 
a  common  form  aghatn. 

Accus.  Sing.  Sanskrit  ma-m,  ma ;  Greek  fie  or  e'/xe  (e  '  pros- 
thetic' or  auxiliary,  see  p.  83),  efj-ei  Doric;  Latin  ?ne.  Quin- 
tilian  (i.  5.  20)  speaks  of  mehe  :  and  in  Old  Latin  med,  ted,  sed 
occur,  probably  formed  on  analogy  of  the  ablative  in  -d.  The 
quantity  of  me  as  compared  with  /xe  is  variously  explained  as 
arising  from  confusion  with  the  ablat.  me  (Corssen  ^),  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  being  monosyllable  (Schleicher,  §  265),  or  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  -m,  i.e.  me  =  me-m,  mi-m  (stem 
mi-  as  in  mi-hi). 

Gen.  Sing.  Sanskrit  mama  (stem  reduplicated,  case  ending 
lost);  Greek  ifxe'io  (Einc)  =  (fi(-(iyo  (as  -010  of  nouns,  p.  119), 
f/Lieio)  (Doric),  then  by  loss  of  t  (?/)  f'/xe'o,  and  by  contraction 
e'/xoC,  ixov  (Attic),  e/xeC,  /xeO  (Doric),  f^e-eev  (Homer  and  Eurip. 
Hel.  177)  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -dev.  so  fiedev  quoted  by 
Ahrens  from  Sophron  (circ.  450  B.  c).  The  forms  e>eos,  (fiods, 
ffievs  (Doric),  e>etcof,  ffxus  (Syracusan),  are  usually  explained 
as  addition  of  gen.  sign  -s  to  the  old  genitive.  In  Latin  mei 
is  probably  a  locative,  or  borrowed  from  the  possessive  mens. 
An  old  genitive  mis  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Ennius. 

Ablat.  Sing.  Sanskrit  ma-t,  Latin  me-d  (as  te-d,  se-d),  a  form 
restored  by  Ritschl  to  many  passages  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Trin.  ii,  i, 
36  ;  Amph.  ii.  2,  178 ;  Most.  ii.  1,18. 

Local.  Sing.  Sanskrit  mayi  ;  Greek  dat.  ^01  (^0-  + 1)  ;  and 
perhaps  Latin  gen.  sing.  mei. 

Dat.  Sing.  Sanskrit  ma-hyam  ;  Qveek  i^iiv  (J^or\c)=^fp.i-<i>tv 
=  {e)ma-hhyam,  cp.  p.  129;  a  form  s'/xu'v  (Tarentine)  is  also 
quoted.  Latin  mi-Iiei,  mihl  (afterwards  mihi)  is  perhaps  for 
mif-ei,  f  representing  an  original  hh,  which  becomes  h  in 
tibei,  sibei. 

Instr.  Sing.     No  trace  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Nom.  Plur.    The  Indo-European  stem  of  this  case  was  perhaps 


'  See  Wordsworth,  '  Fragments,'  etc.  Introfl.  xii.  4. 

*  'Kritische  Beitriige  zur  LateiniscLen  Formeulehre,'  p.  528. 
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1st  Personal  formed  bv  addition  of  the  pronominal  element  -snia  (sa-ma)  to 
Pronoun.  "^  .  ^  .  ^  ' 

the  demonstrative    stems  ma-,  a-,  va-,   i.  e.   ma-sma-,   a-sma, 

va-sma.      The  first  would  account  for    Lithuanian   mes ;    the 

second  for  ( Vedic)  Sanskrit  asme ;  the  third  for  Sanskrit  vayam, 

Gothic  vets,  English    we,      Greek    tjixus  \   a/x^f ?  (Aeolic),   afxes 

(Doric),  arise  from  stem  asma,  asmi  =  afini-   (by  assimilation, 

p.  74)  or  fjfti-  by  loss  of  s  and  compensatory  lengthening  of  a 

to  T]  (cp.  ecT-fii,  elfj.1). 

Latin  nos  {ends,  Carm.  Arval.)  seems  connected  with  stem  010, 
which  occurs  in  Greek  vcb'i,  Sanskrit  dual  7idu,  and  accus.  gen. 
dat.  plur.  nets.  It  may  be  that  nos  is  an  accus.  used  as  nom., 
and  originally  nus  (Sanskrit  nas),  but  strengthened  from  analogy 
of  the  common  accus.  plur.  in  -as  (equos).  Bopp,  however,  con- 
siders that  nos-  is  the  stem,  found  e.  g.  in  nos-ter,  and  connects 
both  it  and  Sanskrit  n3,s  with  snia,  whence  he  derives  -met  in 
egomet,  etc.,  and  immo=-i-sma. 

Accus.  Plur.  Sanskrit  asman  =  asman-s  ;  Greek  jj/xe'a?,  a'/z/xe 
(Aeolic),  from  same  stem  as  nom.  plur. :  Latin  nos  as  nom . 
plur. 

Gen.  Plur.  Sanskrit  asmakam  (an  adjective  in  ace.  sing, 
neut.),  nas :  Greek  umieuv  (Aeolic),  rjnecav  (Ionic),  ij/xir,  fjixelau 
(Epic)  from  stem  dfifie-,  tjul-  ;  Latin  nostrum=nostro-um,  gen. 
plur.  of  possessive  stem  nostra-.  N ostro-rum  is  also  found  in 
Plautus. 

Ahl.  Plur.     Sanskrit  asma-t ;  Latin  no-6is  (as  dat.). 

Loc.  Plur.     Sanskrit  asma-su  ;  Greek  (Aeolic)  dmie-cnv. 

Dcit.  Plur.  Sanskrit  asma-bhyam  or  nas  ;  Greek  fjiiiv,  amiiv, 
where  lv=-i-(I>lv  (see  above,  p.  130);  Latin  no-his  [=nos-bis,  if 
nos-  be  stem). 

Dual.  Greek  nom.  ace.  va>i,  vu>,  vtoe  (Boeotian),  gen.  dat.  vco'iv, 
I'wj',  are  forms  from  a  stem  i/w-= Sanskrit  nau,  which  is  used 
(without  inflection)  for  nom.  gen.  and  dat.  dual.  In  form  this 
nau  is  a  regular  nom.  ace.  dual  from  stem  na-,  as  a9vau  from 
a9va-. 

27id  Personal  Pronoun  {tva). 

'  An  Ionic  form  rjixUs,  sometimes  found  in  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  seems 
to  have  had  no  existence. 
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Nam.  Sing.     Sanskrit  tvam  (perhaps  =  <a  +  'i7a  + ma) ;  Greek  2ik1  Personal 

,       /   /T-N      •   s        •  1     -r->  •         !•  '  '  1  Pronoun. 

(TV,  TV  (Doric),  with  lioeotian  torms  tow  or  tw-tj,  where  p  pro- 

bablj=-ra.  of  tvam;  Latin  hi.     lu  tv,  tu,  the  u  represents  v 

or  f. 

Ace.  Sing.  Sanskrit  tva-m  or  tva ;  Greek  at,  t4  (Doric) 
(  =  o-|Fe,  Tfi),  tip  (Boeotian);  Latin  te=tve-m,  stem  tvi-  (for 
quantity  see  above  on  ist  pers.  pron.) ;  Umbrian  has  tiom, 
which  either  =tuom,  =ivam,  or  (Corssen)  =ztvio-m  from  stem 
tvi-  lengthened  by  a  (cp.  e-u-m-=i-o-m  from  stem  i-). 

Gen.  Sing.  Sanskrit  tava;  Greek  reo'io  (Epic),  =  TejFo-(r?/o  = 
tava-sya  (see  p.  118);  (Teio-=tva-sya,  then  a-eo,  aev  (Ionic), 
and  crov ;  Doric  reovs,  revs,  tIcos,  in  which  -s  is  added  to  the  old 
form  (cp.  on  ist  pers.  pron.). 

Abl,  Sing.     Sanskrit  tva-t ;  Latin  te  (old  Latin  ted). 

Bat.  Sing.  Sanskrit  tu-bhyam ;  Latin  ti-bi ;  Greek  retv 
(Epic). 

y^07n.  Plur.  The  Sanskrit  forms  yushme  (Vedic  nom.)  and 
yushmg-n  (accus.)  point  to  tva-sma  as  the  Indo-European  form. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  forms  {y^ieh,  vfifies,  vfie,  vos)  are  parallel  to 
those  of  ist  pers.  pron.,  and  so  throughout  the  plural  of  2nd 
pers. 

Dual.  The  Greek  forms  a-cjiui,  a-cpai  (nom.  acc.)^  and  a-cpaip, 
<T(f)a>p  (gen.  dat.),  retain  in  ^  the  v  sound  of  tva:  (T({)^tv. 
Latin  has  retained  the  v  in  tui  and  the  possessive  tuus 
( =  tvas). 

Reflexive  Pronoun  (sva). 

The  stem  sva-  appears  in  Sanskrit  only  in  compounds,  e.g.  Reflexive 
sva-yam  (self),  sva-tas  (by  oneself),  etc.  ^ :  but  it  is  used  to  form    ^°'^°""- 
the  possessive  sva-s= Latin  smws= Greek  a-foi,  which  appears 
(by  loss  of  f  and  change  of  o-,  see  p.  66)  as  or  the  possessive 
pronoun  in  Homer.     There  is  one  distinction  of  gender  in  this 
pronoun,  viz.  Greek  nom.  ace.  plur.  neut.  a-(l)ia. 

Nom.  Sing.,  wanting  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Accus.  Sing.     Greek   e,  Aeolic  ff  =  (Tfe,   Epic   eV=a-efe   (see 

pp.  66,   68).     crf€-=sva,   with   inflection   lost.      The  forms  fiip 

(Ejiic),  viv  (Doric),  are  perhaps  reduplicated  accusatives  of  stem 

'  See  Curtius'  '  Elucidations,'  p.  85. 

Ii 
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Reflexive      {-  (luiu) :    cp.  Latin  sese.     Latin  se=zsve=svi-m  :    Oscan  siom 

Pronoun.  .  . 

eitlier=s2;a-m  or  svi-o-m  (see  above  on  2nd  pers.).  Old  Latin 
sed  ;  see  on  med,  ted  accus. 

Gen.  Sing,  elo  (Epic)  =  o-fe-a-?/o,  fo  (Ionic),  ov  (Attic),  ev,  iov 
(Doric),  iovs  (Boeotian),  (see  above  on  enovs,  reovs).  In  all  these 
forms  the  aspirate  =  cr  (p.  66)  and  f  has  disappeared. 

Abl.  Sing,  se,  original  sed=sei-d  from  stem  si  (in  si-bi) 
^=-svi. 

Loc.  Sing,     of,  Aeolic  foi^=a-fo-'i;  Latin  sui  (see  on  mei,  tui, 

P-  143)- 

Dat.  Sing.     Boeotian  etv,  Doric  Iv  (£tV)=e0tV;    Latin  si-hi, 

Oscan  si-fei,  Umbrian  si-be  and  se-so  (Tab.  Eugub.  ^),  which  is 

perhaps  a  reduplicated  locative = se-so-i  (?),  or  a  genitive  form 

=sva-sya  :    but  these  are  only  conjectures  to  explain  a  very 

obscure  form. 

In  the  plural  Greek  retains  the  stem  but  little  altered  (cr<^t- 
=sva),  and  has  a  very  complete  set  of  forms  :  while  in  Latin 
the  plural  forms  are  identical  with  the  singular.  Thus  in 
Greek, — 

Nam.  Plur.      o-^fTr  =  o-^e-eff. 

Accus.  Plur.  acpas,  a(p€-as  (lonic),  (r(})f[-as  (stem  raised),  Doric 
a(})€  (inflection  lost),  Aeolic  a-a-cpe  (a  '  prosthetic '  or  '  auxiliary,' 
see  above,  p.  83). 

Gen.  Plur.     a-cfiCov,  crcfje-av  (Ionic),  crcpeiuv  (Aeolic). 

Loc.  Plur.     (T(pl-fTi. 

In  Greek  Dual  the  stem  <Tcf)a>--=zsvcl.  acfxo-e  then  has  the 
dual  nom.  ace.  inflection  as  well  as  the  stem  vowel  lengthened  ; 
(T(pcotp  (gen.  dat.). 

1  Wordsworth's  '  Fragments,'  Introd.  xii.  9. 
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I.  Peonominal  Declension  without  Gender. 
(i.)  Pronoun  of  the  ist  Person  {ma-^: — 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Singular : — 

Nom, 

aham 

67011',  I7W 

ego 

Accus. 

ma-m,  ma 

i-l^i,  fxe 

me 

Gen. 

mama 

ffJ-OV,   fiOV 
fflOV-S 

(mei  ?) 

Abl. 

raa-t 

me-d 

Loc. 

ma-yi 

ifio-i,  fio-i 

mei  (unless  gen.) 

Dat. 

ma-hyam 

eixiv  {(fxi-cpiv) 

mi-hei,  miiii 

Instr. 

ma-ya 

Dual  :— 

Nom. 

avam                     i 
avam,  nau             J 

Ace. 

vuji,  v6j 

Gen.  Loc. 

ava-yos 

Dat.  Abl.  -1 
Instr.       J 

avS-bhyam 

VW-IV,  v^v 

• 

(nau) 

Plural  :— 

Nom. 

vayam 

dfjififs  (aa/u-) 

nos  (?  nos) 

asme  (Ved.) 

(enos,  Carm.  Arv.) 

Ace. 

asm^n 

dfi/xe 

nas 

■Qfiias,  fjnas 

nos 

Gen. 

asmSk-am  (adj.) 

nostrum  (nostro-um) 

naa 

TjfMIV 

nostri 

Abl. 

asm^-t 

no-bis  (dat.) 

Loc. 

asma-su 

Dat. 

asmi-bhyam 

d/j-fxiv  {i-(piv) 

no-bis 

nas 

5?  A""*' 

Instr. 

asms-bhis 

L  2 
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(ii.)  Pronoun  of  the  2nd  Person  (tva-) : — 


[chap. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Singular : — 

Nom, 

tva-m 

TV,  av 

tu 

Accus. 

tva-m,  tva 

T(,  ai  (  =  rff) 

te  =  tve-m 

Gen. 

tava 

TioTo  =  ijifo-ayo) 
aeto,  aeo 
cov,  atv 
reov-s 

(tui?) 

Abl. 

tva-t 

te-d  (  =  tei-d) 

Loc. 

tva-yi 

(TO-/  (tva-i) 

tui  (gen.) 

Dat. 

tii-bhyam 

T«iV  {l-(piv) 

ti-bei,  tibi 

Instr. 

tva-ya 

Dual  :— 

Nom. 

yuvam                "l 
yuviim,  vam         J 

acpSii,  a<pi) 

Ace. 

Gen.  Loc. 

yuva-yos 

Dat.     bl.  "1 
Instr.       J 

yuva-bhyam 

(7(pU>-lV  (^-l-(piv) 

vam 

a<paiv 

Plural:— 

Nom, 

yu-yam 

VjXIXfS 

V03 

yushme  (Ved.) 

vfiffs,  vfieis 

Ace. 

yusbma-n 

vfifie 

vos 

vas 

vfjifas,  vfius 

Gen. 

(j-ushra-ika-m.adj .) 

vostrum 

vas 

vostri 

Abl. 

yushma-t 

vo-bis  (dat.) 

Loc. 

yusbma-su 

Dat. 

yuslnnd-bhyam 

V/J-l-U     {i-(piv) 

vo-bis 

vas 

VfJUf 

Instr. 

yusbma-bhis 
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Greek. 

Latin. 

Singular : — 

Nom. 

Accus. 

fe'.fe,  «  =  (T*f€ 

se  (  =  svi-m") 

fllV,  VIV 

siom  (Osc.) 

Gen. 

fto  =  afe-ffyo 
(0,  ov,  tC,  eov 
iov-s 

(sui  ?) 

Abl. 

se-d,  se 

Loc. 

ioT,  oT 
{foi  =  afoi) 

sui 

Dat. 

(IV,  "iv  =  f-(plV 

sibei,  sibi 

Dual  :— 

Osc.  si-fei 

Nom.  Ace. 

(7(pa>-i 

Dat.  Abl.  Instr. 

cj(pcu-iv 

Plural  :— 

' 

Nom. 
Accus, 

(T(pets  ((r<pe-es)  -1         ,                . 
,              ,       K  (T(pe-a  (neut.) 
acpe-as,  acptias  J 

a<l>as  (Epic),  a<pk 

• 

d-acpf 

'  as  in  sing. 

Gen. 

acpewv,  a<puaJV 

(j(pwv 

-' 

Loc. 

a<pi-ai 

Dat. 

a(pi{v)  {i-(piy) 

as  in  sing. 

(2)  Pronouns  with  Gender. 

The  declension  of  these  is  rather  complex,  especially  in  Latin,  Pronouns 

1  i'if  •      T      i_  •/•!  1  with  Gender, 

where  a  great  variety  or  prononunal  stems  is  lound ;  and  an 

examination  of  all  their  forms  belongs  to  the  special  grammar 

of  each  language.     The  following  tables  give  the  declension  of 

the  Indo-European  demonstrative  stem  ta-  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 

and  Latin;  which,  compared  with  the  declension  of  nouns  already 

given  (above,  ch.  vi.),  will  serve  for  the  general  illustration  of 

this  class  of  pronouns. 
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Pronominal  Stem  ta- 
I.  Masc.  and  Neut. : — 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Stem 

ta- 

TO- 

is-to-  (i  +  sa  +  ta) 

Singular : — 

Nom. 

sa,  ta-d 

o(s),  t6 

istu-s,  is-te,  istu-d 

Ace. 

ta-m,  ta-d 

t6-v,  to 

iatu-m,  istu-d 

Gen. 

ta-sya 

TO-IO,  TOV 

istius  (isto-i-os) 

Abl. 

ta-sm^-t 

[rais  =  tcu-t] 

isto-d 

Loc. 

td-sm-in 

TOI  =  TO-Ol        J 

.    .  „  r  =isto-i  (loc.)  as  humi,  quoi 
isti?<^     .  ,      .\,  ^.              .\ 
l  =  isto-ei  (dat.)  as  quoiei 

Dat. 

ta-smHi 

Instr. 

ten-a 

Dual  :— 

Nom.  Ace. 

tau  (ta),  t6 

TOI 

Dat.  Abl. 

ta-bhyam 

TO-IV 

Gen.  Loc. 

ta-y-6s 

Plural  :— 

Nom. 

te,  ta-n-i 

TOI,  01,  TO 

isti,  ista,  ista-e-c  (eis,  his,  ques) 

Ace. 

ta-n,  ta-n-i 

TOPS.  TOVi,Ta. 

isto-s,  ista 

Gen. 

te-sham 

TWV 

isto-rum 

Loc. 

te-shu 

TOl-ai,  TOIS 

istis  (queis) 

Dat.  Abl. 

te-bhyas 

(qui-bus,  hi-bus,  hoi-bus) 

Instr. 

tais 

II.  Feminine 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Stem 

ta- 

TO- 

ta-is-ta 

Singular : — 

• 

Nom. 

sa 

V 

is-ta,  qua-i  (quae) 

Ace. 

ta-m 

Ti]-v 

is-ta-m 

Gen. 

ta-sy-as 

TTJ-S 

is-tius 

Abl. 

is-ta  (-d) 

Loc. 
Dat, 

ta-sy-am 

ta-sy-ai 

T^ 

} 

is-ti  (as  above) 

Instr. 

taya 

(#0 

VII 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Dual  :— 

Nom.  Ace. 

te 

TO 

Dat.  Abl. 

ta-bhyam 

Ta-tv 

Gen.  Loc. 

ta-y-6s 

Plural:— 

Nom. 

ta-s 

rai 

is-tae 

Ace. 

ta-s 

rd-s 

is-ta-s 

Gen. 

ta-sam 

rd-cov,  rwv 

is-ta-rum 

Loc. 

ta-su 

TJi-CTi,  TOl-i 

is-tis 

Dat.  Abl. 

ta-bhyas 

Instr. 

ta-bhis 

N.B.     Gen.  sing,  -ius  )  show  increase  of  (  isto-i-us 

Nom.  fern,  and  neut.  istaec,  quae  J  stem  by  i:  thus  \  ista-i-ce,  qua-i. 


Comparino:  these  forms  with  those  of  the  nominal  declension  Pronouns 
■■■  ®  ^  ....        1  wjtnGender. 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  nom.  sing,  termination  -s  is  omitted 

from  Sanskrit  sa  (masc),  being  in  fact  (see  p.  no)  a  mere 
repetition  of  sa.  Thus  beside  Greek  Bs  (Epic  as  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun)  =sa-s,  we  have  the  later  form  6z=sa. 

In  Latin  the  -s  is  lost  in  ille,  ipse,  iste  (where  final  stem 
vowel  sinks  to  e),  qui  {=quo-i-s),  and  hie  (^ho-i-ce);  but  is 
retained  in  the  old  forms  ipsus,  istus,  ollus,  and  regularly  in 
quis  {■=qu6-s),  is,  alius,  etc. 

The  nom.  ace.  termination  of  neut.  sing,  in  -d  is  characteristic  Termination 

.  .  of  Neut. 

of  this  class   of  pronouns.     Sanskrit  and  Latin  have  retained  Sing. 

the  d,  which  Greek  has  lost :  Zend  has  d  in  tad :  and  Gothic 
thata,  whence  our  tJiat.  Bopp,  Schleicher,  Curtius  and  others 
give  tat  as  the  Sanskrit  neut.  sing. ;  Bopp  explaining  ta-t  as 
=  ta  +  ta,  a  repetition  of  the  pronominal  element  (like  sas=^ 
sa  +  sa),  and  illustrating  the  change  to  Latin  d  by  the  old 
ablatives  gnaivod,  etc. ;  cp.  with  Sanskrit  abl.  in  t.  But  here 
also  (see  above,  p.  124)  -d  is  probably  the  earlier  form  of  the 
termination.  And  if  tat  were  the  true  form  in  Sanskrit,  pho- 
netic analogy  would  (it  is  said)  require  in  Latin  istut,  in  Gothic 
tha-tha.     It  is  probable  therefore  that  Latin  -d  is  the  original 
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Pronouns      form,  and   not  a  modification   of  t.     Greek    neut.  sing.  nom. 
withGcnder.  .  1      ^      i       /  \         i     • 

having  thus  lost  the  final  r  (S)  ends  m  o  :   but  m  otiier  respects 

the  pronominal  is  the  same  as  the  nominal  declension  of  o-  and 

a-  stems. 

In  Latin  also  the  a  of  stem  ta  is  represented  by  0  (masc.  and 

neut.)  and  a  (fern.),  quis,  is,  ali-s  being  exceptions.     But  on 

the  other  hand  there  are  certain  peculiarities  which  distinguish 

the  Latin  pronominal  declension  more  markedly  than  the  Greek 

from  that  of  noun  stems  in  a-,  0-,  e.  g. — 

Peculiarities      (a.)  Gen.   sing.   formed   by   addition    of   -as   or    -us   (Indo- 

Pronoun-      European  -as,  see  p.  118)  to  the  stem  lengthened  by  i :    thus 
declension.     .     .  ..,.,.  .  .  nii  • 

istius=-is-to-i-os,  huius-=  ho-i-os,  cuius^=quo-i-os.     ihis  -os,  -us 

=  -is  of  consonantal  declension. 

(b.)  Locative  singular  in  -i  used  as  dat.,  e.g.  is-ti=is-to-i 
(see  p.  126).  The  form  quoiei,  however,  is  apparently  a  true 
dative,  from  the  stem  increased  by  i  (qno-i-ei),  the  locative  form 
quo-i  (cui)  being  the  more  usual  in  classical  times. 

(c.)  It  has  both  locative  plural  (is-tis,  see  p.  127)  and  dative 
plural  (qui-bus). 

(c?.)  The  neuter  termination  -d  (see  above). 

(e.)  Increase  of  the  stem  by  i.  This  i  is  probably  parallel  to 
the  Greek  suffix  i,  found  with  pronouns  especially,  but  after  the 
case-sviffix,  e.  g.  ovtoui,  To8-i,  ovtou,  etc.  Its  place  in  Latin  is 
between  the  stem  and  the  case-suffix,  and  it  is  not  carried 
through  all  the  forms.  It  occurs  always  in  gen.  sing.  i-us  = 
o-i-os  ;  often  in  nom.  fem.  sing,  {qua-i,  ha-i-c,  etc.)  and  in  neut. 
plurals  which  are  similar  in  form ;  in  masc.  and  fem.  plurals  in 
-I  and  -(3e  =  o-^,  a-i,  as  in  nominal  declension  of  0-  and  a-  stems 
(p.  1 1 3),  and  in  such  dat.  forms  as  quo-i-ei,  e-i-ei. 

The  declension  of  Latin  pronouns  is  treated  very  fully  in 
Wordsworth's  '  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin ' 
(Introd.  ch.  xiii.  pp.  91-112).  I  give  here  the  main  results 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  discussion,  referring  the  reader  to  his 
work  for  details. 

The  chief  pronominal  stems  in  Latin  are  7io-,  to-,  so-,  co-  (quo-), 
olio-,  i-  or  eo-.  These  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  pro- 
nouns in  various  ways,  viz. : — 
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(2)  Reduplicated  or  compounded,   as  in   is-to,  i-])-so,  quis-  sion of  ero. 
quis.  Latiu. 

(3)  Increased  by  i,  as  qui  [quo-i),  eiei  (see  above). 

(4)  Increased  by  i  and  compounded,  as  ho-i-ce  {luc),  is-to-i-c 
(istic). 

These  are  divisible  into  three  classes,  according  to  simplicity 
of  declension  :  viz. : — 

(i.)  Olio-,  isto-,  12)80-,  alio-,  etc. 

(ii.)  Ho-,  quo-,  i-  or  eo-. 

(iii.)  So-,  to-,  etc.,  defective  and  enclitic  stems. 

The  following  peculiar  or  archaic  forms  may  be  noted  under 
each  of  these  classes  : — 

(i.)  Ollus  {  =  ille)  found  in  Enuius  and  old  inscriptions,  and  Peculiar  or 
surviving  in  olim,  which  preserves  the  oldest  form  with  one  I.  forms. 
In  Lucretius  and  Virgil  it  is  an  intentional  archaism. 

Istus,  ijpsus  are  found  in  Plautus,  and  even  in  Tei-ence  (Hec. 
iii.  5.  5).  The  element  p  in  i-p-so  is  the  same  which  appears  (as 
p  or  pe)  in  rea-p-se,  qtiis-2)-iam,  nem-pe,  2^^0-2)6. 

A  lis,  alid  are  late  contractions  of  alius,  aliud :  alts  is  fem.  in 
Catull.  Ixvi.  28  :  alid  is  frequent  in  Lucr.,  who  does  not  use  alis. 

The  locative  is-io-i,  isti  (see  above,  p.  126)  is  strictly  locative 
in  the  adverbs  illi-c,  isti-c.  A  few  examples  of  its  use  as 
genitive  (perhaps  from  analogy  of  noun  stems  in  0-)  are  given  : 
e.g.  Ter.  And.  iii.  5.  2,  nulli  consili ;  Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  2.  37, 
colons  ulli  ca2nendi ;  ib.  v.  38,  isti  modi.  In  each  of  these 
cases  an  ordinary  genitive  in  -i  is  close  at  hand  to  suggest  the 
analogy.     Terence  has  alterae  and  Plautus  istae  for  dat.  fem. 

A  locative  formation  in  -im  or  -in  (cp.  Sanskrit  ta-sm-in) 
occurs  in  the  adverbs  olim,  illin-c,  istinc,  hin-c,  etc.,  cp.  long-in- 
quus,  prop-in-quits. 

The  plural  is  declined  like  ordinary  0-  stems. 

(ii.)  The  stems  Tio-  and  quo-  are  further  increased  by  i;  Tio- 
having  generally  the  enclitic  c,  or  ce  appended  (a  remnant  of 
the  pronominal  stem  co-).  The  increase  takes  place  in  sing, 
nom.  Jilc  (Jio-i-c),  gen.  huius  {ho-i-os),  loc.  Juc  (ho-i-c),  and  plur. 
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Declension    nom.  hi  (ho-i),  Jia-i ;   dat.    and   abl.    hibus   (ho-i-bus,  for  ex- 

of  Pronouns 

in  Latin:       amples  see  Wordsworth,  p,  107). 

t)6culifir  or 

archaic  The  stem  quo-  (relative),  when  used  as  an  interrogative  pro- 

noun, has  a  special  inflection  for  nom.  with  the  case  suffix  s,  the 
stem  vowel  0  being  weakened  to  i  {qui-s,  qui-d).  The  same 
form  is  used  indefinitely  in  ali-quis,  si  quis,  ne  quis ;  but  then 
nom.  fern.  sing,  and  neut.  plur,  are  not  increased  by  i :  e.  g. 
aliqua,  si  qua. 

In  the  declension  of  is,  the  stem  i  is  sometimes  increased  by  i 
to  ei  (nom.  e-i-s,  gen.  e-i-us,  dat.  e-i-ei,  nom.  plur.  i-i,  e-i-s), 
sometimes  turned  into  an  0-  or  a-  stem  {eo-m,  ea-m,  etc.). 

The  following  peculiar  forms  may  be  noticed  : 

Nom.  Sing. :  ei-s  (raised  form  of  i-s)  is  found  on  some 
inscriptions;  and  perhaps  adeo  represents  a  raised  form  of 
neut.  id  (ad,  eod) :  but  this  is  at  best  doubtful. 

Hic  (ho-i-c)  is  sometimes  shortened  to  htc  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  2  2), 
but  not  often  :  hoc  (Jiod-ce)  never. 

Ace.  Sing.:  im,  em  in  quotations  from  old  laws^  point  to 
a  time  before  the  stem  i  was  raised  to  eo-. 

Hue  (adv.)  is  originally  7ioc,  'to  this  place,' as  in  Aen.  viii.  423, 
Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  48,  and  frequently  in  Plautus. 

Hone  (Ep.  Scip.  Appendix  I.  i.  2)  and  quo-m  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.) 
are  old  Latin  forms.  Quom  is  the  adverb  quum  or  cum;  cp. 
quon-dam :  and  quam,,  quatiquam,  quod  are  all  adverbial  ac- 
cusatives.    (See  Appendix  II.  A.) 

Gen.  Sing. :  the  suffixed  i  generally  becomes  consonantal ; 
and  in  old  poets  huius,  cuius,  eius  are  often  monosyllables. 

Local.  Sing. :  heic  or  Jilc  (adv.)  is  locative  =ho-i-c,  and  so 
perhaps  are  qui,  qui-ne,  and  qui-2)2)e  (sometimes  explained  as 
ablat.).  The  form  quo-i  is  found  in  Plautus^  in  the  phi'ase 
quoimodi,  apparently  gen.  (cp.  istimodi  above,  p.  153);  and  cui- 
modi  or  cuicuimodi  are  found  in  Cicero  ^. 

*  E.g.  XII  Tab.  i.  1,  'Si  in  jus  vocat,  ito;  ni  it,  antestamino ;  igitur 
em  capito;'  and  viii.  12,  'Si  nox  furtum  faxsit,  si  im  occisit,  jure  caesus 
esto.'  The  existing  remains  of  the  XII  Tables  are  given  in  Wordsworth's 
'  Fragments,'  pp.  254-265. 

^  For  references  see  Wordsworth,  Introd.  xiii.  30  (p.  103). 

^  Pro  Rose.  Amer.  95,  '  Vereor  enim  cuicuimodi  es;'  Att.  iii.  22  ad  fin., 
'cuicuimodi  agam.' 
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Dat.  Sing.:  ei-ei  on  inscriptions;  ei-i  or  e-i  in  Plautus,  and  Declension^ 
Lucr.  ii.  1136  {cibus  omnis  diditur  ei)  :  quoi-ei  on  inscriptions,    in  Latin. 

^^om.  Plur. :  the  forms  eis,  hisce,  ques  have  been  alluded  to 
under  the  noun  declension  (p.  114):  for  examples  see  Words- 
worth, 'Fragments/  Introduction  ix.  9  and  xiii.  34.  In  the 
feminine  haec  (for  the  more  usual  hue)  is  not  uncommon  :  e.  g. 
Virg.  G.  iii.  305,  Aen.  vi.  852  (Cod.  Pal.),  vii.  175  (Rom.); 
Lucr.  iii.  601  and  vi.  456  ;  Catullus,  Ixiv.  320. 

The  advei'bial  forms  i^ostilld,  proptered,  liostea,  anted;  posthdc, 
antidhdc,  qudpropter ;  and  the  numerals  trigintd,  etc.,  show 
an  earlier  neut.  plural  of  the  pronouns  in  a  without  increase  by 
i,  as  in  ha-i-c  {haec)  ;  and  are  evidence  for  the  original  quantity 
of  neut.  plur.  a,  seen  in  Sanskrit,  and  traceable  in  Latin  poetry: 
e.g.  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  464  gravid,  Ter.  Ad.  612  debilid.  (See 
Corssen,  vol.  ii.  p.  460;  Wordsworth,  Introduction  ix.  10,  and 
xiii.  35  ;  and  cp.  Wagner,  Introd.  to  Terence,  p.  14.)  A  form 
ead  in  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  is  disputed,  Bopp  thinking  it  accus., 
Ritschl  ablat. 

Loc.  Plur. :  eis,  qneis  or  quis,  heis  or  Ji'is  are  all  in  common 
use  as  dative  and  abl.  as  well  as  the  dative  forms  in  -bus,  which 
are  more  usual  with  quo-.  Examples  of  h'tbus=ho-i-bus,  l-bus 
and  l-bus  are  given  by  Wordsworth,  p.  107. 

(iii.)  The  defective  stems  so-,  to-  and  others  are  chiefly  trace-  f^f^^}^"" 
able  in  adverbial  forms. 

So-  (Sanskrit  sa-,  Greek  6,  English  sJie,  German  sie)  is  seen  in 
i-p-so,  and  the  old  accusatives  sum,  sum,  sos,  sas  in  Ennius  and 
the  XII  Tables  (Wordsworth,  p.  108).  Sic  {sei-ce)  and  si  (sei) 
may  be  locatives  of  the  same  stem :  but  the  analogy  of  Oscan 
savi  and  Umbrian  sve  (  =  Latin  si)  rather  points  to  the  pro- 
nominal element  sva.  Sei,  si  (Italian  se)  is  the  same  word  as 
si-c,  originally  a  pronominal  adverb  =  '  there,'  'in  that  way,'  'in 
case  that,'  and  so  'thus'  and  'if;'  cp.  the  use  of  so='if'  in 
English,  e.  g.  Tennyson's  '  Guinevere  :' — 

'  It  may  be,  so  thou  purify  thyself, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  the  land  where  all  is  pui'e 
We  two  may  meet.' 
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Pronouns  in  Ta-,  to-  (Greek  to-  ill  av-ro-s,  ov-to-s  and  oblique  cases  of 
Ueiei'tive  article;  declined  throughout  in  is-to,  see  the  Table  on  p.  150) 
survive  in  a  number  of  adverbs  :  e.  g.  ta-m,  ta-ntus,  etc. 
(retaining  the  vowel  a)  ;  turn,  tun-c,  i-tem,  au-tem  {a  sunk  to  u 
and  e).  U-ti  {u-tei,  ut)  is  a  locative  from  this  stem ;  and  au-t^ 
a-t,  e-t  are  perhaps  locatives  similarly  shortened.  I-td  (so  in 
Naevius'  Epitaph,  ^Itdque  postquam  est  Orci  trdditus  thesauro') 
is  ablative  =  ' this  wise:'  so  aliu-ta,  'otherwise.' 

From  da-,  do-,  a  similar  stem  to  ta-,  appear  to  be  formed 
numerous  adverbs  and  terminations,  e.  g.  -darn,  -do,  -dum,  -dem, 
-de,  as  in  quon-dam,  qiian-do,  do-nec,  age-dum,  etc. ;  tan-dem, 
qui-dem,  etc. ;  in-de,  un-de,  etc.  Into  all  these  forms  the  idea  of 
time  enters  (not  necessarily  duration  of  time  as  distinct  from 
point  of  time  in  turn,  etc.;  for  e.g.  -cZMm  =  'now'  in  age-dum, 
etc.,  as  well  as  '  while') M  hence  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
all  be  referred  to  the  root  div-,  the  origin  of  dies,  de-us  and 
many  Indo-European  words  for  the  conception  of  '  brightness' 
or  'day'  leading  to  that  of  'God'^  in  Sanskrit  Dyaus-pitar 
{Dies-2)iter,  '  sky -father'),  whence  Zds,  Jup-jnter,  Dius  Fidius 
{Zevs  TTLo-TLos),  etc. ;  inter-dius,  inter-diu ;  lyrope-diem,  fri-die, 
etc.  There  is  certainly  in  these  latter  words  and  the  adverbs 
of  which  we  are  speaking  a  close  parallel  between  the  noun 
stem  div-  and  the  supposed  pronominal  stem  da-,  do- :  and  the 
two  stems  are  identified  by  Corssen.  Other  philologists,  how- 
ever, regard  the  identification  as  improbable ;  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

De  (prej).)  is  abl.  from  stem  da-,  like  se-d,  se,  from  sa.  la-m  is 
explained  by  Corssen  (i.  p.  213)  as  =dia-m,  'this  day'  {die-m), 
like  Greek  S17,  rjbrj,  8r]v.  Others  refer  it  to  a  stem  ja-,  ya-  (?  Ger- 
man Ja,  our  yeo).  In  quis-ji-iam  its  temporal  sense  is  lost :  but 
et-iam,  quoniam  retain  it  in  their  original  use. 

A  stem  na-  {no-)  or  an-  is  supposed  to  account  for  na-m,  quis- 
nam,  etc.   The  full  form  is  found  in  these  and  various  weakened 

^  On  the  various  uses  of  dum,  see  Eamsay's  '  Mostellaria,'  Excursus, 
ii.  p.  184. 

^  On  these  words,  see  especially  Max  Miiller's  'Lectures,'  Series  II, 
Lect.  X.  pp.  425-461,  1st  ed. ;  and  Peile,  'Introduction,'  ch.  v.  p.  122 
(3rd  ed.). 
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forms  in  nu-m,  nun-c,  vvv ;  nem-2)e,  e-nim,  and  Greek  viu,  which  Pronouns  in 
last  is  of  course  pronominal  (see  above,  p.  145).     These  are  all  Defective 
accus.  forms :  nae  (na-i),  ne,  Greek  va-i,  are  locative. 

The  stem  an-  is  preserved  in  Greek  dvd,  av,  Latin  an  and  in, 
endo.  Its  force  is  '  that,'  '  the  other.'  Sanskrit  has  ana  and 
Lithuanian  ana-s-=ille,  Curtius  compai'es  aiz-o),  and  Latin  an- 
helare,^  to  draw  up  breath.'  The  negative  prefixes  dv-,  d-,  Latin  in-, 
Sanskrit  an-,  a,  German  and  English  un-,  are  perhaps  connected 
with  the  same  stem ;  av,  an  in  hypothetical  sentences  and 
questions  are  also  akin.  In,  endo,  Greek  fv-l  and  eh-=iv-s  or 
iv-L-s  are  local  in  meaning  :  the  two  uses  of  in  with  ace.  and 
abl.  being  parallel  to  the  two  Greek  forms. 

The  enclitic  terminations  ce  or  que  in  hi-c,  ne-c,  ne-que,  at-que, 
etc.  must  arise  from  a  stem  co-,  perhaps  a  variety  of  quo-  (  = 
'who,'  'which,'  'any'),  with  the  demonstrative  meaning  'there:' 
-pe  in  i-2)-se,  quis-p-iam,  rea-p-se,  etc.,  and  in  qui-ppe,  nem-2)e, 
2)ro-pe  is  possibly  a  dialectic  variety  of  ce  ;  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
substituting^  for  k  (by  '  Labialisra,'  see  chap.  iv.  \).  50). 
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The  Verb  (/5^/xa,  verbum,  the  'word'  par  excellence)  in  Greek 
or  Latin  exhibits  a  much  greater  variety  of  inflection  than  the 
Noun.  Time,  mood,  person,  number,  and  voice  are  all  ex- 
pressed, and  in  some  forms  all  at  once,  by  inflectional  additions 
to  the  root  or  simplest  form  expressing  the  idea;  this  verbal 
root  being  in  no  way  different  from  a  nominal  root,  so  far  as 
any  power  of  expressing  action  etc.  is  concerned.  Verbs  are 
thus  only  nouns  with  a  pronominal  affix.  The  abstract  idea 
of  e.  g.  action,  motion,  sensation,  etc.,  can  be  expressed  equally 
by  a  nominal  or  a  verbal  root ;  but  when  expressed  by  a  verbal 
root  it  is  further  brought  into  relation  as  a  verb  with  other 
words  in  a  sentence,  (i)  by  Person  endings,  attaching  it  to 
a  definite  subject  or  subjects  (the  distinction  of  Number  being 
expressed,  as  in  Noun  Inflection);  (2)  by  Modal  elements, 
defining  the  aspect  under  which  the  action  is  regarded,  as 
a  fact  or  a  supposition ;  (3)  by  Tense  elements,  ascribing  it  to 
a  particular  relation  in  time. 

A  verb  form,  then,  is  distinguished  from  a  noun  form  mainly 
by  the  greater  number  of  different  elements  combined  in  it. 
In  any  case-form  of  a  noun  we  find  one  invariable  element,  the 
stem,  and  one  variable  element,  the  case-ending,  as  in  7rai8-6s, 
iraib-i,  Traid-cov,  etc. ;  or  at  most  a  vowel  besides,  inserted  to 
connect  the  case-ending  with  the  stem,  as  in  naiS-e-aai.     But 
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there  are  veiy  few  verb  forms  of  so  simjile  a  character.  In 
e.  g.  'i-fiev  we  have  only  stem  and  inflection ;  in  ay-o-neu,  stem, 
'  thematic '  vowel,  and  inflection ;  but  in  lanev,  Syoire,  we  have 
an  additional  element  denoting  mood;  in  aydyoire  a  further 
addition  (to  the  verb  stem)  denoting  time;  in  rjyayov  another 
addition,  viz.  the  augment.  And  a  comparison  of  any  of  the 
more  complex  verb  forms,  in  a  '  synthetic'  language  like  Greek 
or  Latin,  >vith  their  equivalents  in  an  '  analytic'  language  like 
our  own,  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  general  difierence 
between  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic  language,  and  the  specially 
complicated  nature  of  the  verb  forms  in  the  latter.  The  analy- 
sis of  two  such  forms  as  ecfuXTjcravTo  and  regeremus  shows  (a)  in 

I     2     3456 

e-(PiXri-(T-a-vT-o,  'they  loved  themselves,'  i.  augment;  2.  verb- 
stem  ;  3.  addition  to  form  tense-stem ;  4.  '  thematic'  vowel 
added  to   the    stem  before  inflection  ;    5.  relic    of  a  pronoun, 

denoting  3rd  per.  plur. ;   6.    voice-letter,  indicating  middle  or 

12345 
passive:    (b)  in  reg-er-e-mu-s,   i.  stem;   2.  sign  of  past  time; 

3.  sign  of  mood ;   4.  sign  of  ist  personal  pronoun  ;    5.  plural 

sign,  denoting  others  with  the  person  speaking.    If  s  be  changed 

to  r  (regeremur)  it  denotes  that  the  speaker  and  others  with  him 

are  2)nss{ve  instead  of  active. 

The  example  last  given  [reg-er-e-mus)  shows  the  oi*der  in  Order  of 
which  verb  inflections  are  usually  attached  to  the  stem — viz.  tious. 
tense,  mood,  person,  number,  and  voice.  Modifications  for  tense 
and  mood  come  between  the  stem  denoting  the  idea  of  action, 
and  the  personal  pronoun  denoting  the  agent ;  inflections  of 
number  and  voice,  which  affect  the  position  of  the  agent  by 
showing  him  to  be  either  one  of  a  number  or  passive  instead 
of  active,  are  appended  after  the  personal  pronoun. 

The  analysis  of  verb   forms  is  thus  more  complicated  than 
that  of  noun  forms  from  the  greater  number  of  elements  to 
be  distinguished.  There  is  also  a  further  difference,  that  whereas  Further  dif- 
in  explaining  the  different  forms  of  every  single  noun  we  can  tween  Verb 
begin  with  one  invariable  element,  i.  e.  with  one  stem  only,  in  Tense- 
the  explanation  of  verb  forms  we  must  assume  several   fixed 
points,  from  each  of  which  we  start  as  from  a  separate  stem 
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Verbinflec-  in  the  explanation  of  certain  groups  of  forms.     These  special 
stems.  stems,  or  subordinate  centres  of  classification  formed  from  the 

verb-stem  common  to  all,  are  known  as  Tense  Stems;  the 
elements  of  inflection  by  which  time  is  denoted  being  of  a  less 
separable  and  general  character  than  those  of  person  or  mood, 
and  being  in  fact  suffixes  for  the  formation  of  suboi'dinate  stems, 
each  of  which  is  the  permanent  element  or  stem  in  a  series  of 
verb  forms.  Thus  in  a  Latin  verb  the  perfect  and  supine  often 
show  a  diff'erent  stem  from  that  which  appears  in  the  present 
tense :  and  in  a  Greek  verb  such  elements  as  ayay-  in  ayay-ap-ev, 
ayay-oire,  ayay-e'iv,  dyay-eadai  ',  d^-  m  a^o/ifp,  ci^ot[iev,  u^ecv,  etc.  ; 
Xvaa-  in  eXvaa,  "Kvaa-i-^ev,  \vaa-s,  Xdaa-a-dai ;  or  \eKv-  in  \e\v-Ka, 
'Xikv-fiai,  i-XeXv-To,  have  each  a  comparative  permanence  among 
a  series  of  verb  forms,  and  must  be  regarded  as  stems,  though 
not  the  verb-stem,  in  each  case.  All  scientific  analysis,  there- 
fore, of  verb  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin  must  take  into  account 
the  special  tense-stems  formed  from  the  verb-stem  (e.g.  dyay-  and 
d^-  from  ay-  the  stem  of  "lyui ;  Xvaa-  and  XeXv-  from  \v-  the  stem 
of  Xuu) ;  TVTTT-  and  rv^a-  from  tutt-  the  stem  of  Tinrroi,  appeai'ing 
in  €-rvn-r]v) :  and  thus  the  question  of  stem  formation  must 
accompany  that  of  inflection  in  the  case  of  verbs  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  nouns.  '  To  state  the  case 
briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  noun,  formation — that  is, 
formation  of  the  word,  or  more  correctly  of  the  stem — and 
inflection  in  the  narrower  sense  are  distinct ;  but  in  the  verb 
they  combine,  and  encroach  each  upon  the  other.  He  alone 
is  completely  master  of  the  verb  forms  who  from  the  verb- 
stem  common  to  all  can  first  form  all  the  special  stems,  and 
secondly  can  inflect  the  stems  when  correctly  formed^'  It  is 
not  however  necessary  to  follow  the  rigidly  scientific  order  of 
(i)  formation,  (2)  inflection,  or  learn  always  to  form  uninflected 
stems  before  we  know  how  to  inflect  them  when  foi'med  :  but 
the  formation  of  stems  must  in  the  case  of  verbs  be  discussed 
at  least  2^^^'''^  passu  with  their  inflection.  It  is  not  enough  to 
understand  how  to   inflect  Tvnra,  -etj,   -ei,  eTv\f/a,  -as,  -e,  etc., 

*  Curtius,  '  Elucidations,'  p.  93. 
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Avithout  understanding  how  these  different  forms  are  connected 
together  in  one  verb. 

In  discussing  the  elements  of  Verb  Inflection,  it  is  usual  to  Elements 

'^  of  \  erb 

take  them  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  attachment  to  the  verb-  Inflection : 
stem,  beginning  from  the  end  of  the  word  with  (i)  the  most 
universal  and  characteristic  inflections,  the  j;erso/i-endings,  with 
their  forms  for  active  and  middle  (passive)  voice  and  their  in- 
flections of  number;  (2)  signs  of  mood;  (3)  fense-inflections, 
i.  e.  the  formation  of  '  tense  stems.' 

I.  Person-endings,  i.e.  pronominal  suffixes  of  ist,   2nd,  and  Person  End- 
3rd  person  in  singular,  dual,  and  plural   number.     There  are 

two  series  for  (i)  active,  (2)  passive  'voice; '  and  in  each  series 
there  appear  a  fuller  and  a  weaker  form,  which  are  distinguished 
as  (a)  primary  {-mi,  -si,  -ti,  etc.,  used  with  present,  future, 
and  perfect  tenses),  (6)  secondary  {-m,  Greek  -p,  -s,  -t,  used  with 
augmented  tenses  of  Indicative),  e.  g. — 

Primaiy,  Tidrj-fii,  TVTiro-^ai.,  Tvirro-prai. 

Secondary,  i-Tidrj-v,  i-rvnTo-ixrjv,  i-TVTTTO-VTO^. 

II.  Mood  Signs,  to  distinguish  the  Conjunctive  and  Optative  Mood  signs. 
'Moods'  from  the  Indicative.     Of  the  other  so-called  'Moods,' 

the  '  Infinitive '  is  a  verbal  noun,  while  the  '  Imperative '  is 
distinguished  from  the  indicative  by  a  weaker  form  of  person- 
ending,  standing  in  the  relation  not  of  nominative  but  of 
vocative,  and  is  thus  a  sort  of  verbal  interjection. 

[The  force  of  Moods  is  a  question  of  Syntax :  but  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  there  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  only  two  '  moods ' 
{modi  actionis,  modes  or  aspects  under  which  the  action  is 
regarded),  viz.  (i)  direct  assertion  that  it  is  taking,  has  taken, 
or  will  take  place — 'Indicative'  Mood  :  (2)  the  idea  or  suppo- 
sition of  its  taking  place  in  past,  present,  or  future  time — '  Sub- 
junctive '  or  Indirect  Mood.  This  latter  includes  two  distinct 
series  of  forms,  called  respectively  Subjunctive  and  Optative 
'Mood,'  and  denoted  in  Indo-European  by  distinct  suflixes; 
but  the  grammatical  relation  of  these  two  so-called  '  Moods ' 
is  rather  analogous  to   that   of   Primary  and   Historic  Tenses 

^  Curtius'  '  Greek  Grammar,'  §  226. 
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Elements  of  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  and  in  the  Latin  verb  but  one  '  Sub- 
verb  Inflec- 
tion, juuctive   ]\Iood'    is   recognised.     The    position  of  the   sign  of 

mood    (see  above,  p.   159)    is   appropriate   to   its   functions,  as 

modifying  the  relation  between  the  subject  (person-ending)  and 

action  (verbal  stem).] 

Tensestems;      m.  Tense  Stems  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

1.  Perfect  stem,  originally  formed  by  reduplication. 

2.  Simple  or  Strong   Aorist    (2nd  aor.),   generally  ex- 
hibiting the  verbal-stem  in  its  simplest  form  \ 

•     3.  Present  stem,  from  which  with  the  augment  is  formed 
the  Imperfect  in  Greek. 

4.  "Weak  or  Compound  Aorist. 

5.  Future  stem. 

6.  Strong  Passive  Aorist  (2  aor.  pass.). 

7.  "Weak  Passive  Aorist  (i  aor.  pass.). 

By  '  Strong '  tense-stems  we  mean  those  which  are  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  "^  by  reduplication  or  increase.  '  Weak ' 
or  '  Compound '  stems  are  formed  by  combination  of  the  verbal 
stem,  generally  with  some  formation  from  the  root  as  (fV), 
'  to  be.'  Under  this  head  fall  also  such  subordinate  formations 
as  the  Pluperfect  and  '  Futurum  Exactum '  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
from  the  Perfect  Stem ;  or  the  special  formation  of  the  Impex'- 
fect  in  Latin. 

Two  other  elements  enter  into  Verb  Inflection,  an  explana- 
tion of  which  may  be  given  here — the  Augment  and  the 
Thematic  (or  Connecting)  "Vowel. 

The  Aug-  IV.  The  Augment. 

Language  seems  originally  to  have  employed,  as  a  means  for 
expressing  past  time,  the  Augment — in  Sanskrit  a,  in  Greek  e 
(a-bhar-a-m,  €-<pep-o-v),  prefixed  to  aorist,  imperfect,  and  plu- 
perfect tenses  in  both  those  languages.  It  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  secondary  person-endings  :  but  Curtius  ('  Das  Verbum,' 
p.  104)  suggests  that  it  was  originally  the  sole  expression  of 

*  As  few  Greek  verbs  develop  both  the  strong  and  weak  forms  of  the 
aorist ;  there  are  practically  five  groups  of  tenses  in  each  Greek  verb,  viz. 
Present,  Aorist,  Future,  Perfect,  and  Aorist  Passive. 

^  See  Curtius'  '  Greek  Grammar,'  §  246. 
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past  time,  and  by  increasing  the  word  at  tlie  beginning  gave  The  Aug- 
occasion  for  shortening  the  terminations.     It  was  probably  at 
first  a  separable  prefix  :  for  (i)  in  older  Sanslait  it  is  separable 
and    (as  in  Homer)    omitted  at  pleasure;    (2)    this    separable 
character  would    help  to  account   for    its   total  disappearance 
in    Latin,  and   in   Greek  from  all  moods  but  indicative.     Of  Its  origin, 
its  origin  there  have  been  various  theories ;  but  the  only  view 
worth  noticing  is  that  now  adopted  (e.  g.  by  Curtius^  Schleicher, 
etc.),  viz.  that  it  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun-stem  referring  to 
past  time,  like  the  German  da,  damals.     Its  original  form  in 
Greek  (as  in  Sanskrit)  was  d,  of  which  traces  remain  in  the 
Greek   dialects   (e.  g.   cia-^eade,  a^paxe,  n8eipf).     Tliis   before   a 
consonant  became  e  ('  Syllabic  Augment ') :    before  a  vowel  it 
took  the  form  of  that  vowel  and  combined  with  it  to  form  one 
long  syllable  ('  Temporal  Augment ').     Thus,  e.  g.  the  Doric  ayov 
(imperf.  of  aya))=a-ay-ov :    and   Spro   corresponds  to   Sanskrit 
arta,  which  no  doubt  arises  from  a-arta.     This  contraction  took 
place  before  the  separation  of  the  a  sound  into  a,  e,  0  (p.  36)  : 
and  after  the  root  ar-  became  fixed  in  Greek  as  6p-,  Sypro  stood 
to  opvvfii  as  arta  to  ar-nau-mi  in  Sanskrit.     A¥ith  initial  t  and 
V  we  should  have  expected  a  diphthong,  i.  e.  ai,  au  {d,  eu) : 
but  verb-stems  beginning  with  i  or  v  seem  to  have  followed 
the  analogy  of  other  initial  vowels  ;   and  no  doubt  the  augment 
came  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  lengthening  of  the 

initial  vowel. 

The   separable    character   of  the   augment  in   Sanskrit  and 

Homeric  Greek  is  no  proof  that  it  is  unessential.  '  Language ' 
(as  Curtius  well  remarks)  '  not  unfrequently  lays  aside  individual 
symbols  of  meaning,  when  by  means  of  them  forms  have  been 
coined  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  original  elements  are  no 
longer  absolutely  necessary.'  In  Attic  Greek  it  is  never 
omitted  except  in  xp^"  impf-  of  xp^  >  in  ^  f^'w  instances  at  the 
beginning  of  lines  in  the  speeches  of  ayyeXot  in  the  Tragedians^; 

^  'Elucidations,'  p.  no  ;  'Das  Verbum,'  pp.  104  sqq.  (pp.  72  sqq.  Engl, 
transl.). 

^  In  such  examples  as  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1602,  Tax«  nopevaav,  and  1608, 
irarpos  vecrovaai  kKoIov,  we  probably  have  instances  of  '  prodelision '  of  the 
initial  vowel  after  a  final  vowel  sound  of  the  preceding  word. 
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and  occasionally  in  pluperfect  tense  (but  mainly  in  the  Hellen- 
istic Greek  of  the  New  Testament). 

The  position  of  the  augment  in  verbs  compounded  with 
prepositions  (Curtius,  Greek  Grammar,  §  238)  is  due  to  the 
looseness  of  connection  between  verb  and  prei^osition.  "Where 
however  the  parts  of  a  compound  verb  are  not  so  separable,  the 
augment  is  placed  first :  e.  g.  wKoSo/u^o-a  from  otKoSojueoo. 

Certain  apparent  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  augment 
(Greek  Grammar,  §§  236,  7)  may  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  a 
consonant : — 

(a)     6t   instead    of   r]   before    eW^w,    cXkco,    eTTOnai,    ipyd^oixai,   fx^f 

epna>,  eaTidto,  ida>,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  ea'co,  the  origin  of 
which  is  doubtful,  it  can  be  shown  that  all  these  verbs  began 
originally  with  a  consonant,  and  therefore  had  originally  the 
syllabic  augment  f,  which  after  the  loss  of  the  initial  consonant 
naturally  coalesced  with  the  following  e  into  ei :  e.  g.  Fepyd^opai 
{'  work,'  see  p.  68),  imp.  iFfpya^oprjv :  [a-)(pna>  (Latin  serpo), 
e-aepnov,  f-epirov    Feklcrcrcid  (volvo),  i-F eXia aov  ^. 

(6)  Syllabic  augment  before  a  vowel  in  eabov  {livhdvu>),  ea>dovv 

(w^e'co),   fcovovprjv   {u)veop.ai}j,   etc?       ThuS   avbavm=:.(TFavMv(i>   (Latin 

suavis,  cp.  the  Homeric  form  eva^e) ;  oiVfOfiai  =  fcovfofiai  (Latin 
vendo).  The  loss  of  the  consonant  was  perhaps  in  the  first 
instance  compensated  for  by  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel, 
i.  e.  the  augment  itself,  whence  such  forms  as  Epic  rjei8rj=ii-Fei8rj 
(root  vid-)  :  but  afterwards  the  reverse  process  took  place  and 
the  following  vowel  was  lengthened,  whence  such  forms  as 
e-fjp8avov,  (-avoxofi  (Homer),  e-wpav  (root  fop-,  cp.  Latin  ver-eor), 
iaXav,  apparently  with  a  '  double  augment.'  [Two  exactly 
similar  processes  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  f(v)  are  seen 
in  the  forms  jBaaiXTJ-os,  j^aaiXe-ois,  both  representing  l3acri\ef-os 
(stem  ^aaiKev-),  see  above,  p.  1 1 8.] 

(c)  Doubling  p  after  augment  is  generally  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  consonant  has  fallen  out  before  it ;  which  consonant  can 

^  Curtius  ('Das  Verbum,'  I.  pp.  121-126)  examines  fourteen  words,  in 
seven  of  which  he  traces  the  disappearance  of  f^,  in  five  that  of  cr. 

^  (-ay-Tjv,  kdKrjV,  k-6.\-wv,  t-dvaaae  (Alcaeus),  t-f'nrov,  k-iacJaTO,  t-rjite, 
k-wpojv,  dvicuyov,  are  other  examples  under  this  head.  Most  of  the  words 
referred  to  are  discussed  by  Curtius  in  his  '  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology.' 
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sometimes  be  discovered  by  comparison  with  the  kindred  Ian-  Elements  of 

.  Verb  inflec- 

guages,  e.  g.  iu  eppeov=e-(Tpef-ov,  Sanskrit  a-srav-a-m,  from  root  tion. 
a-pv-,  Sanskrit  sru-,  epptnov^e-fpeiT-ov  from  a  root  fpen-,  the  f 
of  which  is  seen  in  KaXa-i}po\|/-,  e'ppr]^a  =  e-fpT]^a  [c]).  freg-i).     The 
Homeric   forms   eXXa/3e,  eppade,  eaa-eva  are  perhaps  due  to  the 
analogy  of  tliose  already  mentioned  ^ 

V.    The  '  Thematic  Vowel.'     In   the  ordinary  conjugation  of  The  thema- 

tic  Vowel. 

Greek  verbs,  the  person-endings  are  not  added  directly  to  the 
stem,  as  in  the  conjugation  of  'verbs  in  -pi'  (e.g.  (<T-pei>,  St'-Sore): 
but  between  the  pure  verbal  or  tense  stem  and  the  inflection 
there  intervenes  (especially  in  Present  and  Strong  Aorist)  a 
vowel   which    appears    as    o,    co    or  e — e.  g.  Xe-y-co  =  Xey-o-/xt  or 

Xey-co-pi,  Xey-o-p€v,  Xe'y-o-vri  (Doric  for  Xeyov(7t),  eXey-e-s,  etc.      In 

Latin  it  appears  as  0,  i,  u — leg-o  (^leg-o-mi),  leg-i-mus,  leg- 
u-nt;  and  perhaps  as  e,  i  in  Noun  declension  ^;ec?-e-m,  homin-i-hus 
(see  however  p.  1 1 6). 

The   nature  of  this  vowel  has  been  much  disputed.     Bopp  Various 

^  V  1    1     •  -11  theories  of 

(Comp.  Gram.  §  495)    regarded   it    as   a    pronommal    element  its  origin, 
'through  which  the  action  or  quality,  which  is  expressed  iivthe 
root  in  ahstracto,  becomes   something   concrete — e.  g.   the   ex- 
pression of  the  idea  "  to  love "  becomes  the  expression  of  the 
person  "  who  loves."  ' 

Curtius  in  his  'Temporaund  Modi'  (1846)  maintained  that  Theory  that 

.  .  it  is  a  'con- 

this  vowel  is  a  purely  phonetic  element,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  necting 

Vowel.* 
'  connecting  vowel,'  a  device  of  language  to  render  easier  the 

pronunciation  of  two  contiguous  sounds  — as  e.g.  in  the  forms 
ppfp-f-TTjs,  v((peXT]yfp-e-TT]s,  yev-e-T)]s,  gen-i-tor,  Sanskrit  jan-i-ta; 
0ep-e-r/3oi/ beside  ^e'prpoi/;  Sanskrit  tup-i-tas  heside  tvtvto-s  ;  in 
such  noun  forms  as  homin-i-bus;  and  in  verb  forms  like  Xey-o- 
piv,  T!-ei6-6-pe6a.  In  all  these  forms  the  pronunciation  is  no  doubt 
rendered  easier  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel ;  while  forms  like 
Tvnr-ptv,  ntd-aOe  could  hardly  be  pronounced  at  all  without  it : 
and  thus  the  principle  of  euphony  seems  to  coincide  with  the 
effort  to  attain  clearness ;  for  the  direct  addition  of  person- 
endings  to  consonant-stems  could  not  have  been  consistently 
caiTied  out  without  the  elision  or  modification  of  important 
*  See  Monro,  Horn.  Gr.  §  67. 
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consonants  (e.  g.  the  m  or  s  of  first  or  second  pei-sonal  pronoun), 
and  consequent  obscurity  of  meaning  where  clearness  was  all- 
important. 

This  theory  of  a  '  connecting  vowel '  has  much  at  first  sight 
to  recommend  it :  for  it  accounts,  by  a  sufficiently  natural 
explanation,  for  a  large  number  of  the  phenomena  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by 
the  phenomena  of  verb-conjugation  in  Sanskrit^:  and  it  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  Curtius  himself,  who,  in  his  work  '  Das 
Verbum  der  Griechischen  Sprache,'  explains  the  vowel  in 
question  as  being  '  thematic,'  i.  e.  a  suffix  to  or  increase  of  the 
stem  or  '  theme '  previous  to  the  reception  of  inflections  ;  thus 
virtually  returning  to  the  theory  originally  propounded  by  Bopp 
(above,  p.  165)^.  Instead  of  the  person-endings  being  attached 
directly,  for  example,  to  the  root  ag,  a  nominal  stem  aga  is 
formed  from  this  root  by  addition  of  the  pronominal  suffix  a 
(an  addition  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  word-formation,  has 
the  same  'attributive'  force  as  an  adjective  or  pronoun  with 
a  substantive  has  in  a  more  developed  stage  of  language,  e.  g. 
ag-a,  Greek  ay-o(-y)  :  root  ag  ;  :  ovtos  o  dvrjp  :  avr]p)  ;  and  this 
stem  aga  is  combined  as  a  verbal  stem  with  ta,  (ti),  the  sign  of 
3  sing,  (aga-ti  =  ayei,  Latin  agi-t),  just  as  in  its  capacity  of 
nominal  stem  it  is  combined  with  the  demonstrative  element 
s(a),  the  sign  of  nom.  sing.  {aga-s=^ay6-s).  So  ag-mas,  a  con- 
ceivable I  plur.  form,  would  stand  to  aga-mas  (oyo-jues,  agi-mus), 
much  as  the  Latin  nominal-stem  ag-men  might  stand  to  a  con- 
ceivable form  agi-men  on  the  analogy  of  regi-men.  These  a- 
stems  had  in  course  of  time  so  overgrown  the  earlier  stratum, 
so  to  speak,  of  forms  which  attached  the  person-endings  directly 


*  E.  g.  in  verbs  of  the  '  Tud '  class  of  verbal  bases  ending  in  ^,  a,  the 
accent  always  falls  on  the  a  added  to  the  root ;  thus,  base  H^,  tud,  to  strike, 
3  sing.  H^fif,  tud-a-ti.  This  stress  is  against  the  vowel  being  an  unmean- 
ing phonetic  adjunct :  and  so  indeed  is  the  employment  of  ^,  a,  the  strongest 

and  fullest  of  all  the  vowel  sounds. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  it  is  a  '  connecting'  (or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  'intermediate')  vowel,  as  coming  between  the  original  stem  or  root 
and  the  terminations. 

^  '  Das  Verbum,'  I.  p.  14  (p.  9  Engl,  transl.). 
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to  the  root,  that  they  became  the  rule  of  conjugation,  the  others 
remaining  as  a  group  of  more  or  less  exceptional  and  anomalous 
forms  (in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  in  -/ui). 

"With  this  increase  of  verbal  stems  by  a  Curtius  would 
class  the  addition  of  the  suffixes  wa,  nu  (e.  g.  in  aKid-va-nep, 
dfU-iw-fiev),  which  a  comparison  of  the  cognate  languages  shows 
to  have  been  a  very  early  feature  of  Indo-European  word- 
formation  ;  na,  nu  being  '  thematic,'  inasmuch  as  they  are  suffixes 
used  to  form  'themes'  from  roots.  But  this  group  of  verbs 
belongs  practically  to  the  'non-thematic'  conjugation  of  verbs  in 
-fit;  and  the  term  'thematic'  is  generally  restricted  to  those  verb- 
forms  whose  stem  receives  the  addition  of  the  '  thematic  vowel ' 
properly  so  called — e  or  o  in  Greek,  0,  i,  or  u  in  Latin. 

Classification  of  Vekbs, 

A.  Latin : — 

The  traditional  classification  into  four  '  Conjugations,'  accord-  Classiflea- 

,  ,  .  tion  ot  \  erbs 

ing  to  the  vowel  preceding  -re  in  the  infinitive  Mood,  establishes,  in  Latiu. 

by  a  happy  instinct  rather  than  upon  any  scientific  principles,  a 
tolerably  complete  classification,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
already  applied  to  nouns  (pp.  108,  109),  viz,  according  to  the 
final  or  '  characteristic '  letters  of  the  stem.  The  Latin  Gram- 
mar gives  us  under  its  four  heads  : — 

1.  Vowel-stems  in  d-  (amd-). 

2.  Vowel-stems  in  e-  (mone-). 

3.  Consonant-stems  and  stems  in  t-  u-  semivowel  {reg-o, 

cajn-o,  tribu-6). 

4.  Vowel-stems  in  I-  {audi-). 

This  division  may  be  retained,  but  simplified  into  the  broad 
distinction,  already  drawn  in  case  of  nouns,  between  (a)  consonant- 
stems  (including  i-,  ic-  semivowel),  i.  e.  the  '  3rd  conjugation,' 
and  (b)  vowel-stems,  i.e.  the  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  'conjugations.' 
The  fluctuating  forms  of  tenses  may  be  considered  separately 
under  the  different  '  tense-stems.' 

B.  Greek  :— 

The  traditional  classification  of  Greek  verbs  into  verbs  in  -«,  In  Greek, 
contracted  verbs  (in  -w),  and  verbs  in  -/xi,  though  in  itself  far 
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from  scientific,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  utilised  as  the  basis 
of  philological  analysis.  The  -co  of  i  sing,  represents,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  thematic  vowel,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  ordinary  conjugation  of  verbs :  while  the  verbs  in  -\xi  stand 
apart  as  a  form  of  conjugation,  rarer,  and  for  several  reasons 
presumably  older,  than  that  in  ordinary  use.  In  these  verbs, 
for  example,  (i)  the  pronouns  which  form  the  person-endiugs 
are  less  obliterated,  and  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  {ea-fiev, 
fit'So-Te)  without  the  intervention  of  a  thematic  vowel ;  (2)  this 
form  predominates  in  Sanskrit,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the 
oldest  dialects  of  Greek  ;  (3)  the  verbs  in  -fit  contain  the  most 
elemental^  roots  and  denote  the  simplest  ideas  'to  be,'  'to 
give,'  etc.  Putting  these  then  aside  as  one  form  of  conjugation, 
we  may  set  on  the  other  hand  the  conjugation  of  all  other  verbs 
(treating  the  fluctuating  forms  of  tenses  under  the  head  of 
Tense-formation),  dividing  these  according  to  the  final  letter 
of  the  Present-stem  (exclusive  of  the  thematic  vowel).  Thus  we 
have 

I.  Vei'bs  in  Q. 

A.  Vowel-stems. 

1.  Uncontracted,  Xv-ay. 

2.  Contracted,  ri/id-co,  nou-(o,  8ov\6-a. 

B.  Consonant-stems. 

1.  Guttural,  Tr\eK-a>,  aya,  fidxofiai. 

2.  Dental,  yl^eiib-o-HM,  irdB-oa,  Ko/xi'f-6). 

3.  Labial,  Treinr-a),  'kfLTT-co,  rp€<j)-a>,  rpi^-oi. 

4.  Liquid,  Sep-o),  ayyeXX-co,  Sefi-co,  (f)6ip-a. 

II.  Verbs  in  MI, 

1.  Inflections  of  the  Present  joined  directly  to  stem  : 

4)T]-fJ.l 

2.  Present   stem  formed  by  adding  w,   va  to  the  pure 

stem  ;  ttU-w-ni,  a-Kib-vrj-fxi.     (These  verbs  belong  to 

this  conjugation  only  in  respect  of  the  inflection  of 

the  Present  stem.) 

This  2nd   principal  Conjugation  (verbs  in  -fii)  diff'ers  from 

the  ist  (verbs  in  -a)  only  in  the  inflection  of  the  Present  and 

Strong  Aorist  stems:  and  here  the  basis  of  distinction  is  the 
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presence  or  absence  of  the  '  thematic  vowel,'  a  distinction  which 
appears  in  the  same  manner  in  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  as-mi,  bhar-a-mi, 
compared  with  i(T-\yi,  0ep-w(/it).  The  inflections  of  persons 
themselves  are  not  distinct  in  the  two  classes,  except  so  far  as 
the  -/xi  verbs  retain  a  fuller  and  less  impaired  type  of  the  person- 
endings — especially  in  their  'primary  form'  (see  above,  p.  161) 
— and  offer  greater  facilities  for  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
inflections. 

I.  Person-endings  (^Active). 

I  Sing.  :  Sanskrit  -mi,  Greek  -/xi,  from  ist  pers.  pronominal  Person-^ 
stem  ma  (weakened  as  in  mi-hi,  and  German  mir).  Secondary  1  Smg. 
form  :  Sanskrit  -m,  Greek  -v,  of  imperf.  and  2  aor.  The  full 
termination  remains  in  pres.  indie,  act.  of  '  verbs  in  -//t ;'  in  cer- 
tain Homeric  conjunctive  forms,  eWAa)-/xt,  ftn-co/it,  etc. ;  and  in 
optative  forms,  TvuToi-fxi,  Tv^ai-fu.  In  Latin  it  appears  as  -m 
in  two  present  tenses  indie,  sum  and  inquam,  and  in  the  termina- 
tions of  I  sing.  imp.  and  plup.  indie,  and  all  subjunctive  tenses 
throughout;  and  in  fiit.  indie,  of  consonant  and  I-  verbs.  It 
remains  also  in  English  am,  German  hin. 

I  Plural :    Sanskrit  -mas,  Greek  -aes  (Doric),  Latin  -mus.      Person- 

^  .  .  enaiiiKs. 

Two  explanations  (or  rather,  guesses  at  explanation)  are  given  1  Piur. 

for  this  form,  (i)  that  it  =  «i  + as  of  plural  nom.  (as  in  Tro'S-ef, 

pad-as):     (2)  that  it  =  ma-si,    i.e.    ist  +  2nd    pers.  pron.,    so 

that  'we'  =  'I-l-thou.'   A  form  -masi  is  actually  found  in  Vedic 

Sanskrit,    The  ordinary  -nev  of  Attic  Greek  perhaps  arises  from 

-/xe9  by  loss  of  i,  and  subsequent  addition  of  v. 

1  Dual :  Sanskrit  -vas,  a  variation  of  nom,  plur.  -mas :  cp. 
vayam,  nom,  pi.  of  ist  pers.  pronoun  (p.  144).  In  Greek  the 
I  pers.  plur.  of  active  forms  serves  as  nom.  dual.  Lithuanian 
retains  -va,  e.  g.  es-va  =  {a)s-vas,  i  pers.  dual  of  Sanskrit  as-mi 
[sum). 

2  Sing.     The  2  pers.  pronominal  element  tva  (see  p,  145),  or  2 Sing. 
by  loss  of  V  sound  ta,  appears  in  Indo-European  inflection  with 
both  consonant  and  vowel  weakened,  i,  e.  t  by  aspiration  to  th 

or  dh,  or  by  weakening  to  s  (p.  78)  and  a  weakened  to  i. 
The  series  of  possible  forms,  then,  of  this  suffi-x;  is  -ta,  -tha,  -tlii 
idhi),  -si,  -s.     Of  these  the  last  two  are  most  generally  found, 
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as  primary  and  secondary  forms  respectively;  thus  Sanskrit 
has  in  pres.  indie,  -si,  in  imperfect  -s ;  Greek  -o-t  (as  in  eV-o-i, 
Ionic  for  eV)  and  -s  {((fxpe-s).  The  ordinary  termination  in  -eis 
is  variously  explained.  The  primary  form  is  admitted  to  he 
e.  g.  ({)fpf-(n,  whence,  by  simple  loss  of  final  i,  comes  the  Doric 
form  in  -es,  e.  g.  avpiades  (Theocr.  i.  3),  dpfXyes  (iv.  3)  ]  just  as 
ri6r)-ai  became  Tidj^s.  Some  hold  (pfpeis  to  arise  from  raising  -es 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  t,  the  changes  being  <^epe-crt, 
(})epes,  (Pepeis.  Others  (as  Curtius^)  make  ^epet-o-i  the  middle 
step,  regarding  the  first  t  as  an  '  anticipatory'  sound,  an  echo  of 
the  following  t  of  the  termination;  cp.  the  subj.  forms  (Pepr/s, 
(f>(pr],  where  (says  Curtius)  there  is  no  other  possible  explanation 
of  the  t  subscriptum.  Others  (as  Schleicher)  regard  the  i  in 
^epeis  as  thrown  back  from  (pepicn  (as  e.g.  in  peXaiva=pihavya, 
(f)atv(o  =  (l)av-ya).  In  Latin  es  =  es-si  (eVo-t),  es  {edo)=ed-si,  legis 
=  lege-si.  The  original  quantity  seems  to  have  been  legls  :  and 
as  we  know  that  I,  ei  are  often  interchanged,  we  may  assume 
legeis=Grreek  Xeyei?,  and  accountable  for  by  whatever  interpre- 
tation we  give  to  the  latter.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  Boeo- 
tian Greek  (where  et.  becomes  I)  Xeyis,  Xe-yt  are  the  regular  forms. 

The  imperative  2  pers.  suffix  -di  (= Sanskrit  -dhi)  is  an  older 
form,  commoner  in  Epic  dialect  {rerXa-di,  8iba>-6i,  opw-Bi,  etc.), 
but  surviving  in  Attic  forms,  like  yvu)-6i,  'l(T-di-=e(T-6i.  from  stem 
es-  or  f  16-61.  from  stem  fib  (S  assimilated,  p.  74),  1-61,  ar^-di, 
and  I  aor.  pass.  Tpdnr)-6i,  Tv(p6r]-Ti  (by  dissimilation,  p.  79). 
In  ordinary  Greek  this  termination  is  changed  in  various 
ways : — 

(a.)  The  vowel  is  dropped,  and  6  changed  into  the  sibilant, 
whence  60s,  6es,  crxis^=  86-61.,  ax^-6i: 

(6.)  6  is  dropped,  and  the  preceding  vowel  lengthened,  whence 

tarri  {laTa-61),  8i8ov  {8180-61),  beUvi)  {8(iKvv-6i). 

(c.)  In  2  sing,  imper.  act.  of  ordinary  conjugation,  the  ter- 
mination is  lost  altogether,  and  the  final  -e  of  Tinrr-e,  etc.  is  the 
thematic  vowel.  In  i  aor.  imper.,  instead  of  an  analogous  XCtxa 
or  XOa-e,  we  find  XCo-oi/ ;  which  Curtius^  explains  (after  Giese, 

1  'Das  Verbum,'  pp.  201-20:;  (ist  edition);  pp.  139-142  Engl,  transl. 
2  '  Das  Verbum,'  II.  p.  265  (p.  450  Engl,  transl.). 
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Aeol.  Dial.  p.  no)  as  the  result  of  a  nasal  after  sound,  dulling  Person- 
^  '  endings. 

a  into  o.     But  nothing  certain  is  known  about  this  torm. 

In  Latin  the  termination  -did  of  imperative  has  disappeared 
altogether,  leaving  the  bare  stem  (or  stem  +  connecting  vowel), 
as  i,  amd,  es,  eurre. 

The  oldest  and  least  corrupt  form  of  this  inflection  {-ta,  -tha) 
is  retained  in  the  perfect-stem,  e.g.  Sanskrit  dadi- tha  =  Latin 
dedisti  ;  Sanskrit  vet-tha  (stem  vid-)  =  Greek  olfrOa  (stem  f(S, 
raised  to  fab-  as  Sanskrit  vid  to  ved :  ot8-6a  becomes  by  dis- 
similation oi-6a).  In  oJada,  ^jada  the  (x  preceding  6a  is  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  as  part  of  the  stem.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  other  instances  (chiefly  in  the  Epic  dialect)  of 
-ada  as  2  sins-,  termination,  where  no  such  account  of  o-  is  2  Sing,  form 
possible.  These  are  thus  enumerated  by  Curtius  ('  Das  Verbum,' 
p.  50;  English  Transl  pp.  34,  35)  : — 

(a)  Twelve  Homeric  subjunctives  :  ideXrjada  (II.  i.  554,  and 
fifteen  other  passages),  e'lnTjada  (xx.  250,  Od.  xi.  224,  xxii.  373), 

^dXrjaea  (Od.  xii.  2  2l),  l3ov\€vr]a6a  (II.  i.  99),  8T,6vvr]aea  (Od.  xii. 
121),  (vSrjada  (viii.  445),  €XW0a  (II.  xix.  180),  Irjarda  (x.  67), 
nddrjarda  (xxiv.  551),  nape ^eXdarjaOa  {xxill.  344))  TTi'^o-^a  (xxiv.  260), 
(nTevhr](j6a  (Od.  iv.  591). 

(6)  Five  Epic,  four  Aeolic,  one  Doric  Present  Indie,  and  one 
Future  Indie:  Tl6r](T6a  (Od.  ix.  404),  (^i](T6a  (II.  xxi.  186), 
MolaBa  (Bekker  bibc^aBa,  II.  xix.  270),  eldBa  (x.  450);  exeicrSa, 
(f)L\r](Tda  (Sapplio),    i6ekei(T6a    (TheOCr.  xxix.  4),    noBoprjCTda    (vi.  8), 

XPW^a  (Megarian,  in  Arist,  Ach.  778),  ax^afiaBa  (Hymn  Cer. 
366). 

(c)  Imperfect  Indie.  :  (^a^a),  ((prjcrBa  (II.  i.  397),  ^'«cr(9a  (Plato, 
Euth.  4,  Tim.  twenty-six  in  compounds),  rfbrjaBa  (v.  1.  Tj8fi.ada.), 
Od.  xix.  93,  and  Attic. 

(d)  Optative:  ^oKoiada  (II.  XV.  571),  KXaloiada  (xxiv.  619), 
Trpo(t){iyoi(T0a  (Od.  xxii.  325),  e'irjaBa  (Theognis). 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  these  forms  : — 
(i)    Bopp  suggested  that  they  were  due  to  a  false  analogy 
from  olaBa,  rjada,  causing  -ada  to  be  regarded  as  the  termina- 
tion.    But  we  should  expect  to  find  the  effects  of  such  analogy 
either  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  or  carried  to  a  much  greater 
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Person-        extent,  as  some  hold  to  be  the  case  with  the  Teutonic  termina- 

endings. 

tion  -St  (e.  g.  German  hist,  hast,  gib-st,  cp.  English  doesf). 

This  st-  is  held  by  some  philologists  (e.  g.  Schleicher,  Comp. 
§  272)  to  arise  by  false  analogy  (such  as  that  supposed  by  Bopp 
for  -a6a)  from  the  case  of  dental  stems,  where  t,  d  became  s 
before  -ti,  e.g.  Gothic  vais-t  (stem  ^77)  =  Greek  foia-da;  this  si- 
being  first  applied  to  all  perfect  stems,  and  then  extended  to 
all  2  pers.  sing,  as  in  Geruaan  and  English.  "With  this  view 
Bopp's  explanation  of  -adn  as  given  above  would  of  course 
harmonise ;  the  difference  being  that  the  analogy  is  more  con- 
sistently and  naturally  carried  out  in  the  Teutonic  than  in  the 
Greek  forms. 

(2)  The  view  of  the  older  grammarians,  followed  by  Schleicher 
(§  272)  and  others,  is  that  these  forms  in  -cr6a  are  a  later 
formation  by  the  addition  of -<a  to,  the  customary  form  ending 
in  s,  e.  g.  exeta-Ba,  ^u\oi(T-da,  etc.  Language  no  doubt  offers 
analogies  to  such  a  re-creation  of  a  grammatical  form  by  the 
fresh  addition  of  an  element,  which  is  there  already,  but 
obscured  (e.g.  reov-s,  fiiov-s,  p.  143):  and  in  any  case  the  lite- 
rary dialect  of  a  nation  is  formed  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
among  a  number  of  spoken  forms.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  this  form  in  -cr6a  may  have  been  one  of  such  by-forms, 
holdins:  its  around  still  in  Homer  before  the  introduction  of 
writing,  but  then  disappearing.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
explanation  of  Greek  -a-Qa  should  be  uniform  with  that  of  Latin 
-sti  or  Teutonic  -st,  if  we  suppose  that  the  development  in 
question  took  place  after  the  separation  of  these  different 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

The  original  2  sing,  element,  however,  is  pierfectly  recognis- 
able, though  weakened,  in  exeiy;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
any  motive  for  the  addition  of  ta.  Moreover,  the  stage  of  word- 
change  at  which  ta:=tva  had  sunk  to  s  (r)  implies  that  this 
pronominal  element  was  no  longer  recognisable  in  its  earlier 
form ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  granting  the  possibility  of  such 
repetition  as  is  assumed,  we  should  not  find  the  repeated  ending 
in  so  early  a  form. 

(3)  Another  explanation  connects  it  with  the  termination 
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-<Tav  of  3  pers.  plur.  (see  below,  p.  176)  by  referring  it  to  the  \^^^^^_ 

root   «V  :     -a6a  would  then  =ecr^a,    as   -crav   in   e5oo-ai'  =  €0-a^(T)  = 

erant.  The  Latin  perfect  forms  vicH-sti,  vidi-stis  (fistis),  and 
vide-nmt  {sunt)  seem  to  bear  out  this  view :  and  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  lose  sight  of  the  similarity  between  the  Latin  -sti  and 
Greek  -a-ea,  though  (as  will  be  seen  below)  the  analogy  of  the  two 
forms  is  not  certain — one  interpretation  making  the  is  of  e.  g. 
ded-is-ti  a  tense  suffix  as  in  infin.  is-se,  and  perhaps  originally 
a  part  of  the  verb  sum. 

(4)  Curtlus,  comparing  the  form  -ada  with  the  other  verb 
terminations  in  which  we  meet  with  the  combination  (t6,  regards 
this  (t6  as  the  result  of  phonetic  change  from  an  original  tt. 
The  terminations  which  exhibit  a6  are — 


I. 

2  Sing. 

Act. 

2. 

I  Plur. 

Mid. 

3- 

2  Plur. 

» 

4- 

2  Du. 

)j 

5- 

3  D". 

» 

6. 

3  Du- 

jj 

7- 

3  Sing. 

)) 

8. 

3  Plur. 

>> 

9- 

3  Du. 

t> 

-dBa    (jE(f)T]-a6a). 

-jxfoda   (ord.  -fj.edn) 

-adf. 

-adov. 

-(t6ov. 

-(t6t]v. 

Imper. 

-<j6(xi. 

Imper. 

-crdcci'. 

Imper. 

-a-doiv. 

10.      Infin.        „  -a-dai. 

Certain   dialectic   forms,    e.g.    XPW'''^)   €\€(rT(o^=  xpw^'^)  eXeo-6'a) 

(Locrian),  eXf(rTai  =  eXeo-^at,   apearai,   xPW^'^h    ^tc,   Seem   to   shoW 

that  6  is  not  an  original  and  necessary  part  of  these  termiiia- 
tions,  but  may  arise  from  an  original  t:  while  such  forms  as 
dnofeindddco  (Cretan)  seem  to  be  a  double  dental  sound,  the  first 
of  which  might  become  o-  by  dissimilation.  Following  up  this 
clue,  Curtius  explains  the  Imperative  middle  forms  (7,  8,  9) 
as  arising  from  tt  which  becomes  by  dissimilation  (tt,  and 
finally,  by  the  assimilating  influence  of  s  on  a  preceding  tenuis, 
a-d.  Thus  0a'(7(9co  =  0a-T-ra)-(r),  the  t-tco  being  the  3  personal 
pronoun  added  twice  for  expression  of  middle  voice.  The  Dual 
forms  (5,  6)  would  ai-ise  in  the  same  way,  there  being  no 
original   diflference  between   dual   and   plural :    and   so  would 
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Person-         the  2  pci'S.  forms  -rrOe,  -rrdov,  the  first  t  in  their  case  beinjr  the 
endings.  . 

^  of  2  pers.  pronominal  stem  tva.     Thus  for  seven  of  the  above 

forms  (Nos.  3-9)  the  successive  change  tt,  o-t,  ad  is  established. 

For  2  sing,  -ada  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  forms  -ada,  -a-ra, 
and  -adai,  -arm  suggests  a  parallel  form  -crra,  corresjDonding  to 
the  Latin  -sti  ;  a  correspondence  which  is  further  borne  out  by 
Gothic  saiso-st,  i.  e,  sedisti  (the  exact  parallel  to  which  would  be 
a  form  sesi-sti,  supposing  it  to  exist).  Assuming  or  of  ara  to 
arise,  as  in  the  other  forms,  from  tt,  this  tt  may  be  due  to 
'  progressive  assimilation'  from  iv  of  the  pronominal  stem  tva 
(as  e.  g.  TtTTapes,  cp,  with  Indo-European  katvaras) ;  and  thus 
we  have  tv,  tt,  err,  a6  as  the  scale  of  change  from  tva  to  aBa. 
((p-qada  would  thus  represent  an  earlier  ecpTjTTu,  just  as  (f)da6co 
rejDresents  (^nVro). 

[Where  the  data  are  so  few  and  uncertain  as  in  the  case 
of  this  2  sing,  -a-da  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  positively  in 
favour  of  one  among  sevei'al  conflicting  theories.  The  high 
authority  of  Curtius  claims  attention  to  his  view,  and  it  is 
perhaps  based  upon  wider  induction  from  observed  facts  than 
some  other  views :  but  Curtius,  like  others,  has  to  dej^end  upon 
assumptions  at  one  stage  or  other  of  his  argument,  and  our 
decision  will  after  all  be  only  an  estimate  of  the  compai'ative 
probability  of  unverifiable  hypotheses.  In  such  cases  it  seems 
better  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  known  facts,  and  to  the 
most  plausible  theories  that  are  based  upon  them,  without 
attempting  to  lay  down  that  one  is  right  and  all  the  others 
wi'ong.] 
2Piur.  2  Plural.     If  I  pi ur. -mas ^ma-si,  i.e.  ma-tva,  'I  +  thou,' 

we  should  expect  in  2  plur.  a  form  =:  tva-tva,  expressing  '  thou 
-|-thou.'  No  such  direct  evidence  as  the  Vedic  -masi  of 
I  plur.  is  forthcoming ;  Sanskrit  has  only  -tha  (primary)  and 
-ta  (secondary),  as  in  bhara-tha  pres.,  abhara-ta  imperf.,  while 
Greek  in  all  tenses  has  the  weakened  form  -re.  But  Latin  has 
-tis,  which  may  represent  -tas,  i.e.  ta-si  (' thou -f  thou')  :  and 
Sanskrit  in  the  dual  retains  a  stronger  foi'm  thas.  Thei^e  is 
therefore  evidence  for  an  original  -tas  or  -thas,  which  is  susceptible 
of  either  of  the  two  explanations  offered  for  i  plur.  -mas  (p.  170). 
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The  Latin  imper.  form  -tote,  however,  and  Vedic  Sanskrit  -tat,  Person- 
'■  endings. 

seem  to  point  to  a  doubling  of  the  2  pers.  pronoun-stem. 

2  Dual :  Sanskrit  -thas  primary,  -tam  secondai'y.  Greek 
-Tov  throughout,  perhaps  formed  like  -^ev  of  i  plur.  (p.  169)  by 
addition  of  -v,  or  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  -tam,  which  may 
be  (as  explained  by  Pott)  =  iv-am,  -am  being  an  appendage  as 
in  aham,  vayam  (see  p.  144,  and  below  on  3  dual). 

3  Sing.     The  demonstrative  pronominal  element  ta-  (in  t6-v,  3  Sing. 
ov-TQ-s,  is-to,  etc.,  see  p.  150)  is  weakened  to  ti-  ;  Sanskrit  as-ti, 
Greek  icr-Ti,  tiBtj-ti    (Doric).     This    n  becomes  -a-c   in    rldrj-ai., 
(prjai,  etc.,  by  the  usual  assibilation  of  t  before  i  (as  in  irkovros, 
TrXova-ios ;  iviavros,  e'viavcnoiY.     "'^'  '^  ^^^^  retained  in  a  number 

of  conjunctive  forms  in  Homer — edfXrja-i,  elnrja-i,  Trddrja-i,  etc.,  and 
in  a  few  used  by  later  writers — e.  g.  7niJLn\jjcn  Hesiod,  Op.  301, 
l^a-i  TheogniSj  VTronifiTrpfia-i  Arist.  Lys.  348,  opa-fjai  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iii.  1039  :  so  Trapa^^atr/o-t,  optat.,  in  n.  X.  346. 

The  ordinary  3  sing,  termination  in  -et  is  sometimes  explained 
as  ai'ising  e.g.  from  ^epf-o-t  =  original  (pfpe-n  by  loss  of  o-  between 
two  vowels.  But  it  seems  better  to  explain  it  on  the  analogy 
of  2  sing,  in  -ets,  by  one  or  other  of  the  processes  mentioned  on 
p.  170,  (fiepe-Ti  becoming  (pepeir,  and  r  then  falling  off,  as  an 
inadmissible  final  sound.  This  would  throw  light  on  the 
original  quantity  of  such  forms  as  legit,  regit  in  Latin,  if  we 
suppose  an  original  lege-ti,  legeit,  legit.  In  any  case  the  final  -t 
of  Latin  3  sing,  is  the  secondary  form  of  -ti ;  Latin  thus 
retaining  the  inflection  consistently  in  all  tenses,  while  Greek 
has  lost  it  from  the  ordinary  conjugation  of  verbs,  except  in  -ru 
of  imper.,  Latin  -to.  Oscan  has  -tud,  and  Vedic  Sanskrit  -tat 
(see  above  on  2  plural),  which  point  to  a  repetition  of  the 
pronominal  element.  [The  ^  of  3  sing,  inflection  survives  as  s 
or  th  in  English,  he  carries,  carrieth  ;  as  t  in  German  isf.] 

3  Plur. :    Sanskrit  -nti,  -n ;  Greek  -vn  (Doric),  -v ;    Latin  3  Piur. 
-nt. 

Thus,  primary,     bharanti,  c^iepovn,  ferunt. 
secondary,  abharan,  ((ptpov,  ferebant. 

'  See  above,  ch.  iv.  p.  78. 
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Person-  In  Greek  the  termination  appears  only  in  Doric  eWt,  (fiepovn, 

etc.  In  Attic  Greek  r  becomes  a-,  v  disappears,  and  the  vowel  is 
raised ;  so  (pep-o-vri  becomes  (f/epovai.  An  old  inscription  of 
Tegca  (Arcadian)  gives  the  forms  Kpivcova-i,  KeXevoova-i,  which 
appear  to  be  a  transition  stage  between  -ovn  and  -ovai.  The 
Lesbian  dialect  has  at  with  i  before  it  in  place  of  v ;  (fyalcri,  Kpv- 
TTTOKTi,  etc. :  so  (popeocai  in  Theocr.  xxviii.  1 1  (an  Aeolic  poem). 
Latin  retains  throughout  the  stronger  foi-ra  (see  above,  p.  17). 

The  imperative  3  plur.  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  exhibits 
peculiar  forms  :  (jjep-o-vroi-v  (Doric  ^fpoVrw,  Latin  ferunto)  seems 
to=Vedic  Sanskrit -ntat  {t  lost  and  p  added),  and  to  correspond 
to  Sanskrit  -ntu  of  3  plur.  imper.  The  other  Greek  form  -rw- 
aav  is  a  later  formation,  unknown  to  Homer  :  it  is  e.  g.  3  sing. 
(pfperco  -{-  (Tav=:(ravT,  the  remains  of  3  plur.  of  iafii  {asmi),  asanti 
(p.  17).  This  -crav  is  also  used  to  form  a  later  3  plur.  opt, 
i(TTair)-aav,  and  appears  in  its  primary  form  in  3  plur.  perf.  act., 
e.  g.  'icrdai  =  fi8-cravTi. 

[There  is  no  evidence  here  for  a  formation  analogous  to  that 
assumed  for  i  and  2  plur.,  so  that  Uhey'  =  '  he  +  he  :'  and  all 
that  we  can  say  is  that  -ti  probably  represents  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  -ta  (as  in  3  sing.),  and  that  the  element  an  or  n 
in  some  way  or  other  may  give  the  notion  of  plurality.] 
3  Dual.  3  Dual :  Sanskrit  has  primary  -tas,  seconduiy  -tarn;  Greek 

-rov  is  primary =-^(5)  +  v  ;  -ttjv  secondary  = -tarn.  Thus  bhar- 
atas  (pres.)=;c/)fpeToi',  abharatam  (imp.)  =  e0fpe-T?7i';  -rav  of 
3  dual  imper.  also=:-tam,  and  so  =  -r7;j'. 

[-tas  might  be  explained  as  =  -/a,  -sa  (cp.  -thas  of  2  plur., 
p.  174);    -tarn  may  be  (as  V oii)  =.  ta  +  am,  a  pronominal  ap- 
pendage (see  above  on  2  dual).] 
Middle  and  Passive  Inflections. 
Middle  or  The  name  '  Middle '  voice,  as  applied  to  the  Conjugation  of 

tonus  in  Greek  Verbs,  conveys  no  notion  of  the  real  distinction  of 
Passive.  Middle  forms,  viz.  their  reflexive  character,  expressing  the  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  verb  upon  the  subject  and  not  (as  in  the 
'  Active '  forms)  upon  an  external  object.  The  term  '  Middle,' 
implying  something  between  the  Active  and  Passive  Voices, 
would  naturally  suggest  that  these  latter  are  the  original,  the 
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Middle  a  later  development  of  language :  wliereas  it  has  been  Middle 
established  with  tolerable  certainty  that  language  has  generally  inflections. 
developed  the  Passive  from  the  Middle  Voice  in  Verbs.  In 
Sanski'it,  for  example,  we  find  belonging  to  each  tense  two 
distinct  sets  of  verbal  terminations,  corresponding  (as  we  shall 
see)  to  the  Active  and  Middle  forms  of  Greek ;  but  both  active, 
and  sometimes  applied  indiscriminately  to  transitive  verbs. 
These  are  called  respectively  (i)  '  Parasmai-'pada,'  'word^ 
directed  to  another,'  because  the  action  passes  {j^arasmai)  to 
another  object  (cp.  the  term  '  transitive '  from  transire) ;  and 
(2)  ' Atmane-jxcda^  'word  directed  to  oneself,'  because  the 
action  is  restricted  citmane,  'to  oneself  (dat.  sing,  of  dtman, 
'  self ').  These  two  schemes  of  terminations  partly  answer  to 
the  '  active '  and  '  middle '  voice  of  Greek  Grammar.  Thus, 
when  a  verb  is  conjugated  in  both  2)adas,  '  Atmane-pada '  does 
not  alter  the  idea  expressed  by  the  root,  but  directs  the  action 
in  some  way  towards  the  agent  or  subject :  e.  g.  pacati,  '  he 
cooks,'  pacate,  'he  cooks  for  himself;'  namati,  'he  bends,'  na- 
mate,  *  he  bends  himself.' 

Passive  verbs  in  Sanski-it  are  conjugated  in  Atmane-pada. 
But  while  in  Greek  and  Latin  a  verb  in  the  Passive  voice 
corresponds  in  form  to  the  same  verb  in  the  Active  voice, 
the  terminations  only  being  changed;  in  Sanskrit  a  passive 
verb  is  a  separate  derivative  from  the  root  (as  e.g.  causal 
desiderative  or  frequentative  verbs  are)  formed  on  one  invari- 
able principle  without  any  necessary  connection  with  the 
conjugational  structure  of  the  active  verb,  but  using  the 
Atmane-pada  terminations,  e.g.  bhar-a-ti  (^epet),  bhar-a-te 
((peperai,  middle) ;  but  bhri-ya-te  (cpeperai,  pass.)  by  insertion  of 
the  stem  suffix  ya  \ 

The  evidence  of  the  Sanskrit  Verb,  in  addition  to  the  obvious 
fact  that  in  Latin  but  one  form  serves  for  Middle  and  Passive, 
while  in  Greek  (though  there  are  some  special  Passive  forms) 

^  Pada  =  an  inflected  word  as  opposed  to  the  uninfleoted  root.  The 
term  refers  only  to  a  scheme  of  terminations,  and  does  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  the  associations  of  '  voice '  in  the  ordinary  grammatical  use 
of  that  term. 

*  See  Monier  Williams'  'Sanskrit  Grammar,'  §§  243  6,  461. 
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the  same  form  serves  for  both  in  certain  tenses,  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  distinction  is  between  '  Active '  and 
*  Heflexive '  terminations ;  but  we  may  speak  of  these  later 
under  the  currently  accepted  terms  of  '  Middle '  (or  Medio- 
Passive)  inflections. 

The  Middle  or  so-called  'Passive'  Inflections  of  the  Latin 
verb  may  be  considered  first,  not  as  being  older,  but  as  (ac- 
cording to  one  commonly  received  theory  of  their  formation) 
exhibiting  most  distinctly  this  reflexive  chai'acter.  This  theory 
accounts  for  the  characteristic  r  of  passive  terminations  by  the 
addition  to  the  Active  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  se,  the  s  of 
which  passes  by  the  euphonic  laws  of  Latin  into  r.  Thus  to 
take  the  Present  Tense  : — 

1  Sing. :  amo-se,  amove,  amor. 

2  Sing. :  amasi-se,  amarise,  amaris  (or  possibly,  by  intro- 
vention  of  a  connecting  vowel,  from  the  ordinary  amas,  amas-u~ 
se,  amasus,  amaris.  See  on  3  sing,  and  cp,  a  form  utarus-=- 
utaris  on  an  inscription). 

3  Sing. :  amat-u-se,  amatur  {u  being  perhaps  a  connecting 
vowel). 

1  Plur. :  amamu{s)-se,  amamur  (or  1  amamus-u-se,  ama- 
mur-ure,  amamur). 

2  Plur.:  amamini  (sc.  estis)  is  really  a  nom.  plur.  of  a 
participle  formation  analogous  to  Greek  -fievo-,  the  singular 
of  which  is  found  in  Old  Latin  for  2  and  3  pers.  imper.  prae- 
/amino,  2)rogredimino  (i.  e.  j^rae/amiiws  sis).  The  formation  of 
amamini  (estis)  is  therefore  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
perf.  pass,  amatus  sum,  es,  est,  etc.  The  form  amaminor  (2  plur. 
imper.)  given  in  grammars  is  probably  due  to  false  analogy, 
r  being  added  as  the  characteristic  passive  sign  :  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  had  no  existence  except  with  the  grammarians. 

3  Plur. :  amant-u-se,  amantur. 

So  far  as  the  Latin  language  is  concerned  this  explanation 
might  hold  good,  in  default  of  a  better :  but  it  is  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  existence  in  Keltic  of  passive  forms  in  -r,  which 
by  the  euphonic  laws  of  that  language  could  not  arise  from  s. 
A  theory  which  fails  to  satisfy  the  oijly  available  test  of  the 
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comparative  method  does  not  rest  on  firm  ground :  and  the  -r 
of  Latin  passive  forms  still  awaits  explanation. 

The   Middle  Inflections   in   Greek   have  more   affinity  with  Middle  and 

.  .  Passive  in- 

those   of  Sanskrit,  and  the  explanations  offered  of  both   rest  flections  iu 

Greek. 
upon  much    less    sure  ground  than  that  given   of  the   Latin  Tiieories  of 

..  .  ,  .  tlieir  con- 

medio-passive.  Like  the  active  person-endings  they  are  capable  nection  with 
of  a  primary  and  a  secondary  form  (-/xat,  -crat,  -rat,  etc.,  pres.  forms. 
-l^-qv,  -(TO,  -TO,  etc.  imperf.) ;  and  these  are  obviously  formed  by 
some  increase  of  or  addition  to  the  corresponding  active  ter- 
minations. But  as  to  what  the  precise  connection  is,  '  Gram- 
matici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.'  I  give  some  of  the 
solutions  that  have  been  proposed  :  but  the  question  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  certainty. 

1.  That  in  -nai,  -a-ai,  -rai,  etc.  we  have  a  similar  formation  Theories 
to  that  of  the  Latin  Passive — viz.  the  addition  of  the  reflexive  formation, 
pronoun   (sva)  to  the   pronominal    elements  from  which  the 
active  person-endings  arise.     This  -sva,  Greek  -afe,  -a-e  or  -ai, 
would  if  thus  suffixed  give  such  forms  as  ma-si,  sa~si,  ta-si, 
nta-si,  and  the  falling  out  of  s  between  two  vowels  in  Greek 

(p.  66)  would  leave  the  Greek  -fxai,  -aai,  -rai,  -vtm.  The  chief 
argument  for  this  view,  that  it  harmonises  the  apparently  dis- 
tinct formations  in  Latin  and  Greek,  falls  through  if  that 
of  the  Latin  passive  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  even  approxi- 
mately certain.  Most  comparative  grammarians  uphold  one  of 
the  two  remaining  theories,  viz. — 

2.  That  -fxai,  -crai,  -rai,  etc.  are  formed  from  the  active  voice 
by  Vowel  Intensification  (see  p.  53),  ai,  Sanskrit  &,  being  the 
natural  raising  or  intensification  of  i  to  express  a  change  of 
meaning.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  we  find  Vowel 
Intensification  employed  in  the  formation  of  stems,  as  an 
agent  in  Word  Formation,  but  not  in  Inflection,  which  in  all 
cases  consists  in  the  addition  of  suffixes. 

3.  That  -fiai,  -a-ai,  -rai,  etc.  are  abbreviations  from  ma-mi, 
sa-si,  ta-ti,  etc.,  i.e.  that  language  expressed  the  'reflection' 
of  the  action  upon  the  agent  by  adding  the  pronouns  twice 
over  to  the  verbal  stem,  once  as  object  case  and  once  as  nomina- 
tive.    Against  this  view  it  is  urged  (i)  that,  if  in  the  doubling 
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of  pronominal  elements  ia  the  plural  of  active  inflections  (see 
above,  p.  169)  both  elements  remained,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
nonmiative  case  (e.g.  mas  =  ego  +  tu),  it  is  inconsistent  that 
precisely  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  middle  voice  should 
give  the  different  result  of  me  (mild)  +  ego.  [But  this  dif- 
ficulty is  less,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  formation  of  the  active 
inflections  may  have  taken  place  at  a  different  and  much  earlier 
stage  in  the  development  of  language.  The  same  elements  may 
have  colnbined  in  different  ways  at  different  periods — in  dif- 
ferent strata  or  layers,  so  to  speak,  of  word  formation.]  (2)  that 
if  -^xai,  -a-ai,  -rai  are  explained  in  this  way,  we  ought  to  find 
similar  forms  in  the  plural  {:=mas-mas,  thas-thas,  etc);  (3)  that 
while  the  dropping  out  of  s  and  t  supposed  by  this  theory  in 
2  and  3  pers.  may  be  justified  by  phonetic  analogy,  that  of  in  in 
I  pers.  ma{m)i  cannot  be  so  justified.  [It  is,  however,  parallel 
to  Sanskrit  bhare  =  bhar-a-me  (mat)  compared  with  <^ep-o-/iat.] 

Upon  the  whole,  this  latter  theory  meets  with  most  favour, 
being  adopted  by  both  Bopp  and  Schleicher,  and  now  by  Curtius, 
who  in  Das  Verbum  (p.  80)  retracts  the  opposition  which  he 
offered  to  it  in  Tem2)ora  unci  Modi.  "We  may  therefore  adopt 
it  as  presumably  the  correct  account  of  the  Greek  middle  in- 
flections, or  at  any  rate  the  best  'woi'king  hypothesis'  for 
deducing  an  explanation  of  them ;  so  far  as  such  enquiries 
(which  many  philologists  seem  now  inclined  to  pass  by  as  un- 
productive) are  an  essential  part  of  philology. 

The  middle  Inflections  of  the  Greek  Verbs  will  then  be  as 
follows : — 

1  Sing. :  Primary  form,  ma-mi,  mai,  Greek  -^at,  Sanskrit 
e.  [In  Sanskrit  the  initial  m  disappears,  and  we  find  bhare 
=:bhar-a-me=:^epo/xat.]  Secondary  mam,  Greek  -firjv  of  imperf. 
mid.     Sanskrit  has  e  as  in  primary  form ;  abhare  =  i(j)ep6ij.7]v. 

2  Sing. :  Primary  form,  -sa-si,  -sai,  Sanskrit  -se.  In 
Greek  -a-ai  is  retained  in  verbs  in  -fii  and  perf.  tense ;  loTa-crai, 
TSTv^ai  (jr-aai).  Epic  forms  like  "kiKaUat,  di^Tjai  (Od.  xi.  100), 
oprjai  (Od.  xiv.  343)  have  only  lost  tlie  initial  a;  -(m  being 
contracted  into  -et,  as  in  (p€pei^(pipf{a-)ai,  or  into  -17,  as  in  ^eprj. 

Secondaiy  form  -sas,  -sa,  Greek  -a-o,  retained  in  imperf.  of 
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-fxi  verbs   {erlBea-o)    and   plup.  tense   ireTV-^o    (tt-o-o),      El^ic   forms  Middle 

with  loss  of  (T  only — efxapvao,   irapiarao,   fdeo,  etc.  ;    Cp,  the  forms  Inflections 

T  T  /-ii/\»  "^  Greek. 

opa-o,   oe^o,   Xe|o,    etc.      in  ordinary  (ireek  e[(r)o   becomes   -ov, 

e(Pepov=zi(pepfao:   SO  in  2  aor.  of  -fii  verbs,  i'dov,  e8ov  and  imper. 

6ov,  8ov, 

3  /Sin(/.  :  Primary  form,  -ta-ti,  -tai,  Sanskrit  -te,  Greek  -rai 
retained  throughout.  Secondary,  -ta-t,  -ta,  Greek  -to  {if^ipeTo, 
Sanskrit  a-bhara-ta).  In  the  imperative  we  find  -a-Ba,  a  form 
which  recalls  the  -(xBa  of  a  sing,  act.,  and  other  forms  (see 
p.  172)  and  the  explanation  of  which  is  equally  uncertain.  The 
most  plausible  suggestion  is  that  it  may  arise  from  -ttos  (repre- 
senting -TO)  of  3  sing,  imper.  act.  doubled),  tt  becoming  or  by 
dissimilation  (p.  79),  and  then  (tQ  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirant.     See  however,  above,  on  -aBa  of  2  sing.  act. 

In  the  Plui'al  terminations  it  is  still  less  easy  to  arrive  at 
even  a  plausible  suggestion  for  their  origin :  and  for  i  and  2 
plur.  especially,  such  suggestions  are  but  guesses. 

1  Plu7'.  Greek  has  -p.f6a  both  as  primary  and  secondary 
form,  with  a  variety  in  -peada,  found  in  Homer  and  later  poets, 
but  not  in  Attic  prose,  and  possibly  a  mere  phonetic  varia- 
tion metri  gratia ;  for  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  form  -pi6a 
would  not  scan.  Others  however  see  in  -pe-a-da  the  form  -ada  of 
2  sing.  act. ;  and  on  Curtius'  view  that  ad  here  arises  from  tv, 
-fieaSa  would  represent  ma-tva-i.  Sanskrit  has  for  primary  form 
mahe,  Zend  maide,  which  points  to  a  primary  form  madhai, 
secondary  -madha,  whence  Greek  -p.(6a.  It  is  suggested  that 
madhai=ma-tva{s)i,  ma<a(s)i  =  ' I  +  thou,  to  thee'  (the  reflec- 
tion of  the  action  being  in  this  case  expressed  by  the  repetition 
of  one  of  the  two  elements  '  I,'  '  thou,'  which  make  up  the  i 
plur.  act.)     This  would  make  -peda^-pecrBa. 

2  Plur.  Greek  has  -aBe  both  as  primary  and  secondary 
form.  Sanskrit  has  -dhve  (primary),  Vedic  -dhvai  and  -dhvam 
(secondary,  m  being  perhaps  a  later  addition),  a  Vedic  imper. 
in  -dhva  being  found,  s  often  disappears  in  Sanskrit  before 
dh :  hence  we  may  infer  an  original  -sdhvai,  -sdhva,  the  Greek 
equivalents  to  which  would  be  -aBFai,  -a-BFe.  This  reconciles  the 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  forms,  and  Curtius'  explanation  of  a-B  as 
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Middle         arising  from  tt  (above,  p.  173)  presumably  covers  sdh  also: 
Inflections,    but  the  origin  of  this  termination  also  is  uncertain.     A  similar 
suggestion  to  that  given  above  for  i   plur.  is  made,  viz.  that 
sdhvai,  crOF e-=tva-tva-{tv)i,  'thou  +  thou,  to  thee.' 

3  Piur.  Sanskrit  primary  -nte,  secondary  -nta,  correspond- 
ing to  Greek  -vrai,  -vto,  which  in  Homeric  Greek  are  replaced 
by  -arai,  -aro,  generally  after  consonants  and  i,  sometimes  after 
V,  T},  (o,  never  after  a^.  Assuming  the  original  form  to  be  an- 
ta-ti,  the  loss  of  the  second  t  (due  perhaps  to  dislike  of  ex- 
cessive alliteration)  leaves  antai ;  and  the  further  loss  now  of 
a,  now  of  M,  in  the  syllable  an  would  leave  either  -ntai  or  atai. 
Both  forms  are  found  in  Sanskrit ;  -nte,  -nta  in  the  first  main 
conjugation  corresponding  to  Greek  verbs  in  -a>  (bhara-nte, 
abhara-nta= 0epo;/rai,  icpepovro),  and  ate,  ata  in  the  second  (chin- 
date,  achindata). 

According  to  this  view  the  a  of  -arai,  -aro  is  not  a  substitute 
for  V  (as  might  be  thought  from  its  occurrence  after  vowels  in 
Buch  forms  as  ^ejSXjjaraL  parallel  to  ^e^XrjvTai),  but  an  original 
component  of  the  termination.  Practically,  however,  in  both 
Sanskrit  and  Homeric  Greek  -nte,  -ate,  and  -vrai,  -arai,  are 
separate  and  corresponding  forms,  the  latter  being  the  non- 
thematic  ending ;  so  that  it  is  not  incorrect  to  say  that  e.  g.  in 
rerevxaTat,  ^€J3\r)-aT0,  the  a  '  corresponds  to '  the  V  of  neido-vrai., 
iyivo-VTO. 

The  imperative  termination  -crBuiv  follows  the  analogy  of  other 
similar  forms;  -aOoi-aav  being  a  later  formation  analogous  to 
-rui-a-av  of  imperat.  act.  (see  p.  176). 

1  Dual :  -fjiedov  must  be  a  by-form  of  i  plur.  -jxeda,  trans- 
ferred perhaps  by  local  usage,  and  with  some  reference  to  -ou  of 
other  dual  forms,  to  the  plural.  An  Aeolic  form  -fifdev  is  also 
mentioned.  [Sanski'it  has  vahe=vahai  (primary),  and  vahi  = 
vaha  (secondary).] 

2  and  3  Dual :  -a0ov,  -adr^v,  and  imperat.  -(t6o)v  obviously 
correspond  to  the  act.  forms  -rov,  -ttjp,  -rav,  as  -<j6a)  of  3  sing. 

^  E.  g.  riT(v-)(aTCLi,  fpijptSaro,  KaraKiiarai,  yivolaro,  eipvarai,  (ipvaro,  $f- 
PX-fjarai,  SedfiTjaTO,  etc. ;  and  (with  long  vowel  shortened  before  a — as  often 
in  Xew  Ionic)  'iarai,  iaro,  Ktarai,  Ktaro.  See  Curtius,  '  Das  Veibum,' 
I.  pp.  92-7  (Engl,  transl.  pp.  64-7). 
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imperat.  mid.  to  -ra>  (see  above,  p.  181).     In  all  these  forms  Middle 
the  change  from  t  to  <t6  seems  to   carry  with  it  the  reflexive  Inflections, 
meaning:  for  a  possible  explanation  see  above,  p.  173,  on  -ada 
of  2  sing. 

II.   Verb  Inflection :  Mood-signs. 

The  function  of  signs  of  mood  and  their  position  in  Verb  Mood-signs. 

Inflection  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  161).     AVe  have  now 

to  distinguish  the  signs  for  (a)  '  Conjunctive,'  {b)  '  Optative ' 

tenses :    these  two  groups  of  tenses  being  included  under  the 

general  term  '  Subjunctive  (Dependent  or  Hyi^othetical)  Mood,' 

by  which  the  supposition  of  a  fact  or  action  is  distinguished 

from  its  direct  statement  in  the  '  Indicative  Mood.' 

(a)  The  special  characteristic   of   the   conjunctive  foi-ms    in  Conjunctive, 
^   '  ^  111/  \  m  Greek, 

classical  Greek  and  Latin  appears  to  be  a  long  vowel  (w,  rj,  d,  e) 

preceding   the   termination.     We   find   however   in   Homer   a 

limited  number  of  conjunctive  forms  S  such  as  'l-o-fiev,  l3\r)-e-Tai, 

a-Trj-o-fiev,    (pdi-e-rai,    aX-e-rai    (conj.    of    aX-ro),    in    which    a   short 

vowel  o,  e  (i.  e.  original  a)  denotes  the  modal  element :  and  the 
comparison  of  these  with  a  conjunctive  form  occuiTing  in  Vedic 
Sanskrit  (e.  g.  han-a-ti,  indie,  han-ti ;  as-a-ti,  indie,  as-ti,  from 
asmi,  sum),  points  to  the  conclusion  that  originally  the  con- 
junctive was  distinguished  from  the  indicative  by  the  insertion 
or  addition  to  the  stem  of  a — in  precisely  the  same  way,  ex- 
ternally, as  the  indicative  with  a  thematic  vowel  from  the 
primitive  indicative,  so  that  conj.  as-a-ti  :  indie,  as-ti  :  :  indie. 
bhar-a-ti  :  indie,  bharti,  Latin  fer-t{i).  And  as  there  is  always 
a  possibility  that  formations  outwardly  similar  may  have  been 
originally  one  and  the  same,  we  may  perhaps  consider  with 
Curtius  that  the  thematic  vowel  a  and  the  conjunctive  suffix 
originally  served  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  as  bhara-ti, 
i.e.  'bearer  he'  (see  above,  p.  166),  developed  on  the  one  hand 
the  meaning  of  '  he  is  a  bearer,'  '  he  bears,'  so  on  the  other  hand 
it  might  develop  the  meaning  '  he  may  be,  or  is  to  be,  a  bearer,' 
'  he  is  intended  for  bearing ' — i.  e.  the  force  of  a  conjunctive. 
This  however  is  speculation.  The  facts  to  be  considered  are 
(i)  the  highly  probable  fact  that  the  conjunctive  suffix  was 
^  Curtius,  'Das  Verbum,'  II.  p.  58  (Engl,  transl.  p.  313). 
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Mood-signs,  originally  a  (o,  f)  ;  (2)  the  certain  fact  that,  with  a  few  ex- 
Conjimctive.  cgptions  already  mentioned,  it  appears  as  o  (m,  77,  a,  e).  Now  in 
the  ordinary  conjugation  of  Greek  verbs  this  long  vowel  seems 
naturally  accounted  for  by  the  combination  of  the  mood-sign 
with  the  '  thematic '  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  stem ;  these  two 
uses  of  the  vowel  a,  whether  originally  identical  or  not,  having 
of  course  become  distinct  with  the  development  of  verb-forms. 
But  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  in  -fjn  no  thematic  vowel  is  used 
(p.  168-9),  ^"<1  ^^^6  t^6  long  vowel  is  most  plausibly  explained 
as  the  result  of  analogy,  co,  77  being  regarded  as  the  characteristic 
mood-signs.     Thus  from  et/Lit  =  €o--/xi  we  have  in  conjunctive  : — 

1  Sing,  ia-cu-fii,  'iaoo,  icxi,  w, 

2  „      ia-T]-ai,  iarjs,  (tjs,  -ps, 

3  „      ia-Tj-Ti,  ftjTi,  erjat,  tri,  ri, 

3  Plur.  ka-Si-vTi.,  kwvri  (Dor.),  twai,  ucrt, 

following  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  conjugation. 
In  Latin.  In  Latin,  the  conjunctive  suffix  d,  answering  to  Greek  a,  rj, 

appears  in  the  pres.  subj.  of  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  conjugations 
(consonant  and  e  and  t  stems)  ;  e.  g.  mone-d-m,  leg-a-mus  (=:Xey- 
(ofies),  leg-a-tis  (rrXey-jj-re),  aiidi-a-m.  In  a-  stems  (ist  conjug.) 
the  mood  sign  is  e  (am-e-m)  and  a  few  verbs  have  i,  e.  g.  sim, 
nolim,  2)0ssim,  edim,  duim  ;  but  this  e  and  t  are  both  probably 
optative  forms  (see  below,  p.  187).  The  imperf.  and  plup. 
subj.  in  all  verbs  have  e  as  mood-sign ;  amar-e-mus,  regiss- 
e-mns.  The  perfect  has  originally  ^,  which  however  (from 
confui=ion  with  the  completed  future  indie.)  often  becomes  ?  in 
dactylic  poetry :  just  as  in  the  completed  or  2nd  fut.  indie.  I  is 
often  treated  as  ^.     Thus  we  find — 

Perf.  Subj.  -eri- :  dederUis  (Enniun),  fuerls  (Horace),  respuerls  (Tib.), 

dederls,  crediderls  (Ovid). 
•erl-:     egerimus,    respexeris    (Virg.),    dixeris    (Hor.    in 
hexameters  siispexeris). 
2nd   Fut.    Indie,    -eri- :    vidcrlmus   (Lucretius),   dixeritis   (Ovid),   (Virg. 
Georg,  iv,  59), 
■  -erl- :  dederUis,  transientis,  etc.  (Ovad),  fecerlmus  (Catullus), 
dederis,  miscueris,  etc.  (Hor.   in  hex.),  dederls  (freq. 
in  Prop,  and  Ovid), 

[As  in  Latin  the  conjunctive  and  optative  coalesce  into  one 
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subjunctive  Mood,  we  might  expect  a  mixture  of  conj.  and  Mood-signs. 
opt.,  forms  such  as  we  actually  find.  E.ohy  (Lat.  Gr.  i.  §  593) 
suggests  that  the  proper  Latin  mood-suffix  was  ^  (seen  in 
the  Greek  optative),  which  contracted  with  a  preceding  a  to  e 
e.  g.  ama-s,  ama-i-s,  ames ;  but  as  i  suffixed  to  the  present 
indie,  of  any  other  than  a  verbs  would  give  the  same  form  when 
contracted,  an  a  (seen  in  Greek  conj.)  was  substituted.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  true  of  consonant  stems  proper,  whei-e 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  contraction,  e.  g.  leg-o,  le-gi-m  : 
and  it  would  have  to  be  supposed  that  the  a  form  was  extended 
by  analogy  to  these.  On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  admit  the 
confusion  of  forms,  and  explain  each  separately,  without  re- 
ducing them  to  uniformity.] 

(6)  Optative.     The  suffix  is  ya  (retained  in  '\eyo-ie-v),  usually  Optative 
raised  to  yd,  or  i :  in  Greek,  te,  ir],  i.     The  verbs  in  -/it  retain 
the  longer  form  of  the  suffix  {ltJ)  in  the  Active  Voice,  the  shorter 
(t)  in  the  Middle,  e.  g. : — 

1  Sing.  StSo-tj;-!/  compared  with  5iSo-i-pir]v 

2  „      5i5o-i7j-s  „  Si5o-t-{(T)o 

2  ,,       5iSo-iTj  „  5tSo-i-To 

3  Plur.  Sido-i(-v  „  SiBoi-VTO 

=^di5o-i-fVT. 

Verbs  of  the  ordinary  conjugation  have  the  shorter  form  of  the 
suffix,  which  coalesces  with  the  preceding  o  (whether  this  be 
regarded  as  thematic  vowel  or  an  addition  to  the  stem,  assi- 
milating all  stems  to  a  stems,  makes  no  difference  here)  into 
the  diphthong  01,  e.  g.  (pepoi-ixi,  tvttto-i-hi.  In  3  plur.,  however 
(as  with  -/xt  verbs),  the  longer  form  is  retained  in  its  most 
primitive  shape  [ie^=ya),  e.g.  ^epo-u-v,  tvttt-o-u-v.  With  the 
longer  form  of  suffix  the  secondary,  with  the  shorter  form  the 
primary  person-endings  are  found.  '  Contracted '  verbs  in  -w 
employ  both  forms  of  the  mood- sign  with  coiTcsponding  variety 
of  person-endings:    thus  fi'om  Tipaa  (=Tt/ido-/xi)  we  find  pres. 

opt.   Tllldo-l-fil,   Tipafll,  and  Tl[J.aO-lTj-P,  TlfXOJTjV. 

The  strong  (2nd)  aor.  opt.  is  formed  like  the  present  opt. : 
e.  g.  80-irj-u,    Bo-i-fiTjp,   Tvir-o-i-yny   etc.    (present,    StSoir^i',  diSoifirjv, 

TllTTTOlfUj. 
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Mood-signs.       The  weak  (ist)  aor.  employs  i  as  mood-sign,  retaining  its 
characteristic  stem-letter  a,  Xvcpa-i-fu,  Xva^a-i-firjv. 

The  passive  aor.  employs  ir]  as  mood-sign  with  secondary 
person-endings,  \v6e-itj-v,  rvire-irj-v. 

Optative  Optative  forms  are  traceable  here  and  there  in  the  Latin 

forms  in 

Latin.  verb.     Compare  for  example  the  parallel  forms  of  pres.  opt. 

from  root  as  (es,  es)  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin : — 

1  Sing.  s-ya-m(=as-ya-m)€£»7J' (  =  lcr-«J7-j')       s-ie-m  (  =  es-ie-m)  sim 

2  „       s-ya-3  e'irjs  {  =  i(j-lT]-s)        s-ie-s    (  =  e3-ie-s)     sis 

3  „      s-ya-t  fir]    {  =  ia-ir}-T)       s-iS-t   (  =  es-ie-t)     sit 

1  Dual  s-ya-va 

2  „       s-yg-tam  eirj-rov,  eJrov 

3  >i      s-ya-tam  drjfqv,  uttjv 

1  Plur.  s-ya-ma  e''7Mf»')  f'th-^y  simus 

2  „      s-ya-ta  ('Tjrt,  eJrt  sitis 

3  „       s-yus  fhv  {  =  kff-i-evT)      s-ie-nt  ( =  es-ie-nt)  sint 

[^itr]-(jav  a  later  form,  see  p.  i?^-] 

The  evident  correspondence  of  this  old  Latin  form  dem,  later 
sim,  with  the  parallel  optatives  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
verbs,  is  irresistible  evidence  that  in  other  so-called  conjunc- 
tive forms  in  -im,  -is,  -it,  we  have  optative  formations.  Thus 
velim^vel-ie-m,  duim  (common  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  and  in  old 
legal  language,  cp.  Di  te  perduint  used  by  Cicero) =(iam  =  c?a- 
ie-m,  which  corresponds  to  Greek  to-irj-p,  and  to  a  (Vedic) 
Sanskrit  form  de-ya-m\  So  edim  from  edo  (Hor.  Epod.  iii.  3  ; 
Sat.  II.  viii.  90  ^)  :  temperint,  coquint  (XII  Tab.). 

There  is  also  reason  for  supposing  that  the  subjunctive 
present  of  a  stems,  in  which  e  is  the  characteristic  letter,  is 
an  optative  form.  Beside  stet  is  found  Oscan  sta-it=Greek 
(TTa-ir]-{T),  which  points  to  sta-ie-t,  sta-l-t,  as  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  form.  Thus  amem=ama-i-m  =  ama-ie-m  :  cp.  Umbrian 
porta-ia{t)=^portet,  and  Greek  rifia-o-irjv,  nixcprju. 

The  'future  indicative'  of  consonant-stems  (3rd  conjugation) 
in  -em,  -es,  -et  appears  also  to  be  an  optative  form,  e.  g.  dicem 

^  Curtius  quotes  also  the  Vedic  forms  de-ya-m  =  do-irj-v,  dhe-ya-m  = 
e(-ir)-v,  jne-ya-s  =  -yvo-iTj-s.    '  Das  Verbum,'  II.  p.  82  (Engl,  transl.  p.  329). 

^  In  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  801,  '  Ne  te  tantus  edit  taciturn  dolor,'  Kibbeck's 
correction,  °edit,  is  accepted  by  Conington :  Forbiger,  Gossrau,  Heyne, 
Wagner,  and  others,  retain  edat.     See  Conington's  note,  ad  loc. 
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—deicai-m :    a  being  here  the  vowel  which  in  Greek  appears  Optative 

'  mu  u  forms  in 

as  o  (see  pp.  36,  54),  as  in  (pepo-i-fii,  tvttto-i-hi.     Thiis  we  have  Latin. 
Skt.  bhara-i-ma(s)         Gk.  (pepo-i-fia         Lat.  fera-i-mus 
bhar-e-ma  ^epoi-fj.iv  fere-mus^. 

III.   Tense-stems. 

These  have  been  briefly  classified   above  (p.  162),  and  we 
may  proceed  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  there  observed. 
I .  Perfect-stem  : — 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Perfect-stem  in  Indo-  Formation 

of  l^Grfsct- 

European  languages  is  Reduplication,  i.  e.  doubling  the  verbal  stem. 

„,_-,„,    rn  •,  77  Reduplica- 

root.     The  force  of  the  Perfect  Tense  is  to  express  completed  tion. 

action;  and  for  this  purpose  language  seems  to  have  availed 

itself  of  the  same  means  or  instrument,  by  which  (as  we  have 

noticed  above,  p.  52)  frequentative  and  desiderative  verbs  are 

often  formed,  and  any  strengthening  of  the  idea  of  a  word  is 

expressed.     The  earliest   conceivable   form  would  be  a  simple 

repetition  of  the  root,  with  a  further  root  indicating  the  subject, 

— vid  vid  ma.  The  '  agglutinative '  stage  of  language  would  give 

vidvidma  ;   and  the  inflectional  stage  is  marked  by  frequently 

raising  the  vowel  of  the  second  root  and  shortening  the  first 

by  loss  of  its  final  letter,  e.  g.  vivaidma  ;  the  process  which  is 

seen  in  so  many  Greek  perfects,  e.  g.  XeXoma  (stem  Xin-),  nenoida 

{in6-),  etc. 

It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  the  Perfect  may  have  been  Its  relation 

.  .       to  the  Pre- 

a  development  from  the  reduplicated  present  with  an  intensive  sent-stem. 

meaning.  It  has  the  primary  person-endings  and  no  augment : 
its  distinctive  feature,  reduplication,  is  employed  in  the  formation 
of  certain  present-stems  ;  and  in  Vedic  Sanskiit,  the  oldest  acces- 
sible type  of  Indo-European  language,  the  distinction  in  meaning 
between  '  intensive '  present  and  perfect  is  slight  and  fluctuating. 
These  facts  certainly  point  to  a  closer  connection  between  the 
present  and  perfect  formations  than  appears  in  later  develop- 
ments of  Indo-European  speech,  and  perhaps  indicate  that  the 
perfect,  so  far  from  necessarily  implying  past  or  comjdeted  action, 
was  at  first  a  reduplicated  present  with  an  intensive  meaning, 

'  The  following  forms  are  cited  from  Zend  : — apa-larois  =  dTTo<p(pois  = 
au-feres  {ab-f era-is) ;  hara-yen  =  <pfpo-iiv(j)  ^ferent  {fera-int). 
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Perfect-        wliicli  became  by  degrees  an  independent  member  in  the  system 
of  verbal  forms,  with  a  distinctive  stamp  of  its  own  ^. 

The  phenomena  of  Homeric  Greek  bear  out  this  view  ^.  The 
store  of  perfects  in  Homer  is  scanty  as  compared  with  Attic 
writers :  the  form  in  -Ka  (see  below,  pp.  193-4)  is  only  just  be- 
ginning, while  the  aspirated  form  (-^a)  does  not  exist :  and  the 
meaning  is  generally  nearer  that  of  the  jiresent  than  of  the 
'perfect'  proper.  Thus  e.g.  ffxiiope  (Od.  xi.  337)  is  not  'has 
divided,'  but  'has  his  share;'  flpvarai  (Od.  vi.  265)  not  'have 
saved'  but  'keep  safe;'  7rpo/3e/3oi;Xa  =  '  I  prefer,' — and  so  on. 
Many  Homeric  perfects  again  express  states  of  mind  or  body — 

KeKfiT^Ka,  eppiyf,  opoope^  uecrrjirf,  ecrcrv/xat,  Trefpv^ores,  etc.  ;    Or  Sustained 

sounds,  cries,  etc.,  e.  g.  yeycuve,  ^e'^pvxe,  KfK\t]yo)s.  Traces  of  this 
earlier  meaning  survive  in  Attic  Greek  in  the  '  perfects  with 
present    force ' — ea-rrjKa,    eyvooKO,   yiyr]6a,    KeKTtjfiai,    p.fp.vr]pai,    etc.  : 

while  in  the  New  Testament,  forms  like  rfkTnKa,  reOavfiaKa  express 
a  state  of  feeling,  and  are  often  best  represented  by  a  present  ^ 

Greek  Jn  w^q  fQ^^  ^f  j^g  perfect-stem,  and  by  the  almost  universal 

Pei-fect.  \  '  •'         _ 

employment  of  reduplication,  Greek  shows  evidence  of  greater 

antiquity  than  Latin ;   which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  forms  its 

perfect-stem  in  four  or  five  different  ways  (by  reduplication  least 

of  all).    Heduplication,  especially,  gives  to  the  Greek  perfect-stem, 

in  sjiite  of  differences  in  the  mode  of  formation,  a  unity  which 

it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  Latin. 

The  redupii-      The  reduplicated  syllable  usually  contains  the  initial  letter  of 

eutedsylla-      ,  .\.  \  •'.  .    •      ,        ,, 

b.'e.  the  root  with  the  vowel  f,  representing  original  a,  the  commonest 

root-vowel.  Apparent  exceptions  are  due  to  the  phonetic  ten- 
dency towards  easier  articulation :  thus  an  aspirate  is  repre- 
sented by  a  corresponding  tenuis ;  rretprjva  {(}>av-),  cp.  ridrjpi;  while 
of  two  initial  consonants  only  one  is  rejieated,  and  that  only 
when  it  is  a  mute  followed  by  X,  p,  v,  p,  e.  g.  ytypacpa,  treTrkr^ya 
(n-Xoy-),  ireTTvevKa  (ttvv-).     [Exceptions  are  yv,  y\,  and  sometimes 

*  Curtius,  'Das  Verbum,'  II.  121  (Engl,  transl.  355). 

^  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Monro,  '  Homeric  Grammar,'  §  28. 

^  Thus  in  John  v.  45,  eariv  6  Kaj-qyopuv  vpaiv,  Mwarj?,  eh  ov  hfius  ■q\ni- 
Kare,  the  appeal  is  to  a  present  state  of  hope  or  trust :  and  the  Authorized 
Version  '  in  whom  ye  trud '  need  not  have  been  altered  by  the  Bevisers 
to  '  on  whom  ye  have  set  your  hope.' 
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SX — t-yva-Ka,  i-SKaarin-Ka'.   and   on  the  othei*  hand  the  stems  Kra  Greek 

,  ,  -f         ,  \        e  u       Perfect. 

and  fiva  have  Kt-KT-q-iiai,  fie- fjivi] fiat.     In  TreTTTOiKa  an  e  has  lallen 

out  between  ttt.] 

In  all  cases  but  those  specified,  a  stem  beginning  with  two 
consonants  has  only  e  for  its  reduplication, — eKTova,  i^rjTjfKa,  etc. 
The  similarity  of  sound  with  the  augment  (p.  163)  which  is 
thus  occasioned  is,  of  course,  purely  accidental:  and  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  that  any  verb  forms  its  perfect  '  by  prefixing  the 
augment.' 

Initial  vowels  are  lengthened,  as  6p66-(c,  &p6(CKa  :  but  some 
stems  with  initial  a,  f,  o,  take  '  Attic  Eeduplication,'  i.  e.  either 
(i)  doubling  the  whole  root  (oS-coS-a,  root  oS-),  or  (2)  repeating 
the  first  syllable  only  of  the  root  or  stem  (a\fi(pa>,  stem  aXi^-, 
a\-rj\L(p-a;  eXavvco,  i\a-,  eX-jjXa-Ka).  This  'Attic'  Reduplication 
is  most  frequent  in  Homer,  e.  g.  aprjpoTai.,  dXakrjfiac,  etc.  Herodo- 
tus has  ap-alprf-Ka  from  alpf(o  '. 

The  forms  i-aXa-Ka,  e-dy-a,  f-oiK-a,  e-^vrj-fiai,  are  due  to  the 
loss  of  an  initial  consonant  of  the  respective  stems  (f ).  Homer 
has  e-okn-a  (f  cXtt),  e-opy-a  (f  «py,  our  work) :  see  above,  ch.^iv. 
p.  68. 

Certain  verbs  with  initial  liquid  consonant  have  €t  for  re- 
duplication, e.  g.  f  1X77x0,  flXtjCpa,  ufiaprai. 

The  stem  vowel  is  sometimes  strengthened — a  phenomenon 
common  to  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Gothic  and  old  Erse,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  possible  origin  of  the  perfect  from  an  intensive 
present  (above,  p.  187).     Cp.  e.g. 

Greek  root  <pav,  perf.  necprjva,  with  Vedic  root  tan,  perf.  tetana  (3  sing.). 
„  Mn      „      XfKonra  ,,  ric      „     rireka. 

„  (/)t)7     „     irefivya  „  ruj     „     ruroja. 

This  vowel  -  intensification  is  an  archaic  procedure,  confined 
within  definite  limits,  and  is  not  as  a  rule  transferred  to  later 
forms.  Curtius  ^  enumerates  thirty-nine  perfects  in  which  there 
is  com2)lete  intensification  :  i.  e.  where  the  short  vowel  of  the 
root  becomes  the  coiTesponding  long  vowel  (only  in  case  of 

a    primitive    a),   as    in    KeKpaya   {i'Kpayov),    TtTTfKa   {rciKifvai),   p-ifirfKe 

'  See  Curtius'  'Greek  Grammar,'  §  275. 

^  '  Das  Verbum,'  II.  pp.  183  sqq.  (Engl,  transl.  pp.  396-400). 
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(orig.  root  fiak.)  ;    or  where  a  diphthong  appears  (only  where 

tlicre  is   I  or  u  in  the   root),  as   in    olba  (ftS-),  rerevxa  (reTvy-nai). 

A  second  group  is  marked  by  '  half  intensification ; '  i.e.  where 
e  of  present  stem  becomes  o,  as  in  yeyova,  8e8opKa  (Sep/co/xai), 
eoXira  [eXniCa),  etc. ;  twenty-four  examples  of  which  are  given, 
with  the  addition  of  e'lada,  where  o  becomes  a  under  influence  of 
f ,  and  eppaya,  where  tj  becomes  <a. 

A  comparison  of  the  conjugation  of  e.  g.  olBa  with  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Sanskrit  and  Gothic  shows  a  cux'ious  cor- 
respondence in  what  is  at  first  sight  anomalous,  viz.  the 
restoration  of  the  intensified  stem  to  the  singular  number,  in 
connection  originally  with  certain  laws  of  accent. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Stem. 

vid- 

Fio- 

vit- 

vid 

I  Sing. 

ved-a 

foU-a 

vait 

vidi 

2     „ 

v5t-tha 

foia-8a 

vais-t 

vidisti 

3     .. 

ved-a 

folS-e 

vait 

vidit 

I  Dual 

vid-va 

vit-u 

2     „ 

vid-athus 

f"ia-TOV 

vit-u-ts 

3  '» 

vid-^tu3 

fXa-Tov 

I  Plur. 

vid-ma(s) 

f"ia-p.iv 

vit-u-m 

vid-i-mus 

2     „ 

vid-a 

fU-Te 

vit-u-th 

vidistis 

3     » 

Vid-U3 

f'iaaai 

=  fiS-ffdvTi 

vit-u-n 

videi-uut. 

In  Sanskrit  can  be  seen  the  regular  working  of  laws  of 
accent  which  required  this  change  from  sing,  to  dual  and 
plural  in  the  perfect  stem.  In  Greek,  analogy  has  carried 
the  raising  of  the  stem  right  through  the  conjugation  of  this 
tense,  e.  g.  XeXotTra,  XeXoiVa/iei/  (for  Xe-Xt7r-/iies) :  but  the  impress 
of  the  laws  in  question  remains,  as  we  see  in  ol8a,  I'cr/xev;  in 
eiKTOv  from  e-oiK-a  (stem  (Ik-),  eireTTLd-pev  plup.  plur.  from  TTe-iroid-a 

(stem  md-) ;  and  in  the  shortened  plural  forms  of  perf,  ^i^afiev, 

Te6vap.(v,  TerKapev,  efrrapev,  SetSt/iei/,  Latin  has  lost  all  trace  of  it  ; 
but  it  survives  as  above  in  Gothic,  and  in  modern  German  Ich 
weiss,  '  I  know,'  Wir  wissen,  '  we  know.'     [A  similar  change  of 
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quantity,  inexplicable  at  first  sight,  between  SeUvv-fii  and  SetV-  Greek 

.  T      .  Perlect : 

vvjiev,  oafxvTj^i  and  oa.iivap.iv,  and  Similar  words,  is  illustrated  by  influence  of 

the  working  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit,  where  exactly  the  same  ^^'^^"*'- 

change  is  produced,  but  with  greater  regularity.     In  all  these 

eases  Greek  has  lost  the  consciousness  of  the  original  motive 

power  for  the  change,  retaining  with  uniformity  of  accent  the 

results  of  a  difference  (cp.  v6d-a,  vid-ma  with  olba,  'idnev).   These 

survivals,  however,  were  but  few,  and  the  natural  process  of 

analogy  brought  about  the  complete  uniformity  of  XeXoiTra,  Xe- 

XoLTTaixev.l 

Person-Endings  of  the  Perfect  Active. 

1  sing. :  -/xi  has  disappeared,  perhaps  through  loss  of  -t,  fol-  P^''^^""^"^- 
lowed  by  that  of  the  then  isolated  nasal  (cp.  e.  g.  TrdSa,  Skt.  -^c*- 
padam).     Two  perfect  forms  in  -/^t,  however,  are  mentioned  as 

having  existed — 'ia-a-fXL  and  foldrj^i  (Aeolic). 

2  sing. :  -6a  or  -a-da  is  characteristic  of  this  tense,  and  cor- 
responds to  Skt.  and  Zend  tha,  Latin  -sti  (see  above,  p.  171). 
Greek,  however,  only  retains  it  in  oJa-da,  the  fuller  ending  being 
softened  into  -s  on  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  2  sing,  termina- 
tion in  other  tenses. 

3  sing. :  ti  has  disappeared,  and  a  become  weakened  to  e,  as  in 

yeyove    (yfyova-Ti),   Skt.  jajana.       The   Doric    i'cra-rt   (Theocr.    XV. 

1 46)  survives  to  show  the  primitive  form ;  the  successive  steps 
of  decay  being  seen  in  Lat.  viclit,  Skt.  veda,  Gk.  otSe. 

1  jdiir. :  Skt.  has  only  the  secondary  ending  -ma  :  but  Gk. 
and  Latin  retain  -fj-ev  (Doric  -fte?)  and  -mus  respectively. 

2  plur, :  -T€  as  in  present :  a  few  peculiar  forms  only  having 
-$€  (perhaps  from  analogy  of  the  middle  TeTv(f)de,  'd<^6ap6e),  e.  g. 
TTerroa-df  {for  Treiroa--Te=iire7rov6-Tf):  cp.  the  imper.  sing,  forms  avc^xOe 
(Od.  xxii.  437),  iypTjyopdf  (II.  vii.  371),  the  latter  of  which  recalls 
eypTjyopdai  (infin.  mid.),  II.  X.  67. 

3  plur. :  The  d  of  -acrt  is  usually  held  to  indicate  contraction 

for  -cravTi  or   -avTi,   e.g.    iad(n-:=  fid-aavTi   (above,  p.   190),   nenoL- 

6d(n=TTf7roi6a-(a-)avTi.  The  existence  of  two  Homeric  forms  in 
-ao-t  (jTfcfivKacTi  Od.  V.  1 1 4,  XfXoyxdai  Od.  ix.  304),  and  elsewhere 
of  pepadfjKao-i,  7re07ji/acrt  (Xenophanes),  vevfvKuai  (Antimachus),  and 
irfTri]yaaiv  (Empedocles),  points  perhaps  to  a  primitive  -vn.  (-an) 
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retained  as  the  thematic  ending,  -aavri  being  that  of  non-thematic 
forms:  e.g. 

nenoi0dcn'=T7fnoi.0a-acri  (jrenoida-aTi),  Thematic. 
yeydd(TL=:y€yv-(ravTL,  Non-Thematic. 

Tr€(})vKu(rai^=TTec{)vK-aTi=z7re(PvK-VTi  (as  Terevx-OTai  =z  TeTev)^-VTai) 
would  then  be  a  relic  of  the  primitive  conjugation  of  dual  and 
plural  perfect  active  described  below :  not  (as  Curtius  thinks) 
a  metrical  shortening  of  ireijivKaa-i. 

Primary  formation  of  Perfect  Stem,.  In  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  Perfect  Stem  we  meet  with  a  difference  analogous  to  that 
between  '  Non-Thematic '  and  '  Thematic '  Present  or  Aorist 
Stems.  In  a  limited  number  of  archaic  verbs  (erroneously 
described  as  '  syncopated '  from  the  common,  but  later  formation) 
the  person-endings  of  the  dual  and  plural  indicative  were  at- 
tached directly  to  the  stem.  Nineteen  such  verbs  are  enu- 
merated by  Curtius^;  some  of  the  more  familiar  forms  being 

^ejSa-ao-t  (II.  ii.  1 34),  dei8i-n€v  (II.  i.  230),  or  Attic  debi-iJiev  (Thuc. 
iii.  56),  (ikr]Xov6-fM€P  (II.  i.  49,  Od.  iii.  81)  cp.  with  e\T]\v6a-fj.ev, 
enemO-fifv  (II.  ii.  34 1 )  cp.  with   iiVfiToida-iXiv,  eara-fj-ev,  etc.,  reVXa- 

/uev,  etc.  In  all  except  these  comparatively  few  archaic  forms 
the  Greek  perfect  stem  is  distinguished  by  the  final  stem 
letter  a. 

This  characteristic  -a  of  Greek  perfect  stems  (ntiroida,  TTfTrolda- 
fiev)  is  not  (as  has  been  supposed)  a  '  connecting  vowel,'  but  an 
addition  to  the  stem  analogous  to  the  *  thematic  vowel '  (e  or  o) ; 
which  in  Gi'eek  became  the  rule  of  all  perfect  stem  formation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  archaic  forms  just  mentioned.  It  also 
appears  in  Sanskrit,  but  less  regularly,  e.  g.  tutoda  i  and  3 
sing.,  but  tutudi-ma,  tutudi-tha,  with  which  it  is  obvious  to 
compare,  as  Curtius  does  (II.  173,  Engl.  tr.  p.  389),  the  Latin 
tutudi-mus.  The  perfects  which  exhibit  this  a  thus  stand  to  the 
archaic  forms  already  mentioned  as  '  thematic '  to  '  non-thematic ' 
forms  ;  so  that  e.  g.  yfyova  (in  yeyova-iiev)  :  yeya-  (yeyafiev)  :  :  dyo- 
(ayo-zxec)  :  ride-  (rLde-fifv^. 

It  is  probable  that  this  auxiliary  d  was  originally  confined  to 
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I  sing,  and  3  plur.  (primitive  -am,  -ant,  Gk.   a,   -av)  and  was  Greek 
gradually  extended  to  other  person-endings.     The  argument  (for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Monro)  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Sanskrit  stems  ending  in  i,  u,  take  a  before  -m  of  i  sing, 
and  -n  of  3  plur. ;  e.g.  a<?ravam,  agro-s,  aprot — 3  pi.  acravan  ; 
adarc-ani, — 3  pi.  adarc-an. 

2.  The  2  sing,  has  no  auxiliary  vowel  in  Skt.  perfects,  and  in 
T)(T-6a,  oiada.     ol8a-s  is  found  in  Homer,  and  all  later  perfects 

have  a,  as  TerXrjKa-s, 

3.  In  the  Homeric  perfect  and  aorist  in  -ko  the  a  appears 
regularly  in  sing,  act.,  occasioually  in  3  plur. 

4.  The  later  perfect  employs  a  throughout  the  active,  re- 
taining the  original  stem  in  Middle :  TvaroiBa-iiev,  nfiroidaTe,  etc. 
supplanting  Homeric  Trenid-fjifv,  etc.  The  Homeric  pei'f.  eV- 
r,Kaixev  (Od.  xii.  401)  represents  this  stage. 

5.  The  aorist  in  -a-a  extends  a  to  the  Middle,  and  to  part,  and 
infin. ;  but  forms  conjunctive  without  it. 

6.  In  the  Alexandrian  period  a  even  takes  the  place  of  the 
Thematic  Vowel  (e   or   o),  as   in   flpd-fjuju,  etc.   (so  possibly  1n 

Homeric  fema,  TJvfLK.aj. 

We  have  thus  a  series  of  steps  by  which  stems  in  -a  sup- 
planted older  forms.  The  newer  form  in  each  case — at  first 
a  solecism — had  generally  two  advantages  over  the  established 
one  :  (i)  it  avoided  the  meeting  of  consonants  (e.  g.  in  Tre-Trid-fiep) 
and  consequent  phonetic  decay,  (2)  it  gave  a  uniform  sound  to 
connected  terminations. 

The  ordinary  formation  of  Perfect  Active  in  Greek  may  be 
divided  into — 

1.  Strong  Perfect,  formed' directly  from  the   stem — Trpdaa-co, -strong' 
ne-Trpaya  ;   tiktco  (stem  tck  as  in  e-reK-ou),  re-roKa ;   XetVw,  Xe-Xoma.  Perfect-^^*^ 
The  Strong  Perfect  occurs  almost  entirely  in  the  case  of  verbs 

whose  verbal  stem   is  a  root  ending  in  a  consonant ;    and  is 
generally  the  older  and  rarer  form. 

2.  Weak  Perfect,  formed  from  the  stem  by  insertion  of  k, — ■ 
ea-raX-Ka,  Ke-Kpi.[v)-Ka ;  the  Only  form  in  use  in  vowel  stems,  and 
the  most  common  with  stems  ending  in  t,  8,  6,  p.,  v,  X,  p.  The 
origin  of  this  element  k  is  unknown  :  it  occurs  rai'ely  in  Homer 

o 
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(aliout  twenty'  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  known  instances) 
and  then  only  with  vowel-stems  :  and  is  evidently  an  element 
of  stem  formation,  which  is  traceable  in  the  isolated  aorist 
forms  ibwKn,  edrjKo  (cp.  6>]iit])j  rjKa ;  in  present  forms  such  as 
oki-Koi ;  in  aorists  such  as  rjimXaicov,  tina-Kov ;  and  possibly 
in  forms  like  ^uK-rpov,  hac-ulus  (I'oot  /3a  of  /StuVco,  f(3T]-u),  <pvK-os, 
■fuc-us  [(pv-co,  i'-(f)v-v).  Curtius  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
Li'dtiu  fac-io,  which,  if  root/a  =  ^e,  would  be  a  present  form  cor- 
responding to  (drjK-a. 

The  aspiration  of  the  final  stem  consonant  in  forms  like 
ye-ypa([)a  (ypan-),  ev^voxa,  f'iXr]cf)a,  etc.  is  probably  a  mere  phonetic 
alteration  without  any  definite  reason.  It  is  unknown  to 
Homer,  who  has  e.  g.  KeKonas  :  and  is  found  in  comparatively 
few  verbs.  Curtius-  enumerates  thirty-seven  aspirated  perfects, 
most  of  them  not  found  before  Polybius.  Bopp  regarded  these 
aspirated  perfects  as  a  distinct  formation,  a  view  which  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Curtius  (Elucidations  to  Greek  Grammar, 
§  272,  pp.  123-128,  English  Translation). 
Perfect  The    term    '  Perfect    Middle '    applied    to    e.  g.    ye-yova    is 

Passive.  erroneous.  A  perfect  Middle  or  Passive  can  only  be  formed 
in  one  way,  viz.  by  affixing  Middle  person-endings  without 
a  connecting  vowel  to  the  reduplicated  stem,  as  \e-Xv-fiai, 
reTvpiJ.ai  =  Te-TVTr-fiai.  The  final  consonants  of  consonantal  stems 
change  by  the  laws  of  assimilation  before  the  initial  p,  a,  r  of 
the  inflections,  as  in  the  table  on  p.  195. 

The  Perfect  Middle  genei'ally  exhibits  a  simpler  form  of 
Perfect  Stem  than  the  Perfect  Active,  in  which  (as  has  been 
shown  above)  intensification  of  the  stem  vowel  and  addition  of 
the  elements  a  and  <  have  modified  the  original  reduplicated 
stem.  Cp.  e.  g.  Tervy-ptda  with  T€Tevxa-p€v,  the  primitive  form 
of  which  would  be  rervy-pev  :  XeXda-pe6a  (for  XeXdd-peda)  with 
Xe\rj6a-pfV. 

The  Plupeifect  Middle  and  Passive  differs  from  the  Perfect 

^  These  are  aZrjKOTis,  PtprjKas,  PtffirjKe,  Pf$\r]KOi,  PfPpwKa/s,  SeSarjKe,  Se- 
SdirvTjKei,  Se'So/re,  SeiSoiKa,  i/Tre/inj/iu/ce,  iarrjKa^,  KtK/xTjKas,  fjien0Xa>Ke,  ixt^v- 
Kiv  {f/.vaj),  TTftpvKafft,  TiOaparjKaai,  TtdvqKe,  rfrXrjKas,  rervx'^'fws',  Ttapaj)(OJice. 
See  Curtius,  '  Das  Verbum,'  II.  p.  210  (Engl,  transl.  p.  413). 

^  Ibid.  pp.  200,  201  (Engl,  transl.  p.  407). 
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Final  Letter  of    1 

Stem  assimilated./ 

(See  pp.  74-7S-) 

Before 

fX, 

Before 
0-. 

Before 

T. 

Stem. 

Examples. 
Perf.  Pass.  luflec. 

All  Gutturals  to 

7 

«a) 

« 

\«7- 

T!i--nXty-i.iai 
\f\eK-Tai 

„    Dentals     „ 

ff 

rejected 

a 

Trenfia-fiai 

ntnu-aai 

■niveia-Tai 

„    Labials      „ 

/^ 

,r(f) 

ft 

ypacp- 

yeypa^jt-ixai 

yiypaxpai 

yiypaTTTai 

Perfect 
Middle  and 
Passive. 


only  iu  prefixing  the  augment  and  in  having  the  secondary 
Person-endings.  The  Pluperfect  Active  is  a  composite  tense 
and  will  be  treated  below. 

Latin  Perfect-siem  : — 

There  are  several  different  ways  of  forming  the  perfect-stem :  Formation 

^    of  Latin  Per- 
VlZ. —  feet- stem. 

(i.)  Eeduj)lication ;    only  in   about   twenty-seven  verbs,  and  i-  Redupli- 
..,  PI  ,      .  ,     .      _      .       ,  ,.  .    .   cation. 

With  some  01  these  only  in  archaic  Latin  (e.  g.  te-tuli,  te-tini, 

sci-cidi).  Of  two  initial  consonants,  the  second  is  treated  as 
initial,  and  both  are  retained  (unlike  Greek)  in  the  redupli- 
cated syllable ;  e.  g.  ste-ti  (sta-),  spo-pond-i  (spond-). 

The  vowel  in  the  reduplicated  syllable  often  (as  in  Greek) 
sinks  to  e,  especially  where  the  root  vowel  is  a  or  a  weakening 
of  a ;  dedi  (da-),  cecini  (cati-),  peperi  [par-),  ceculi  {caed-o= 
caid-),  te-tidi  (root  tol=^tal).  In  compound  verbs  the  reduplica- 
tion often  disappears,  e.^.2)epidi,  expuli;  cucurri,  decurri  :  but 
remains  in  compounds  of  do,  sto, — abdidi,  ahstiti.  Reppuli, 
7'ettuH,  repperi,  etc.  (sometimes  explained  as  the  result  of 
assimilation  from  red,  the  earliest  form  of  re)  perhaps  := 
re-pepxdi,  re-tetuli,  etc.,  e  disappearing. 

If  the  root  syllable  a  of  present  sinks  to  e  (or  i)  before  two 

consonants  or  r  (p.  61),  e  becomes  u  before  I    (jpepuli,  pello, 

&ep>uUus,  sepelio). 

(ii.)    Raising  the  Stem-voivel  (without  reduplication  —  Greek  2.  Raisms: 

Stem.-\owel. 
0  2 
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Latin  Per- 
fect-stem. 


3.  SufiBxing 


4.  Suffixing 
-ui,  or  -vi. 


employs  both) ;  fdve-o,  fcivi;  ago,  egi;  idcio,  ieci;  lego,  legi; 
video,  vidi;  rumj)o  (stem  i-il])-),  riijd,  etc.  Some  explain  the 
length  of  the  root  syllable  in  these  perfects  by  the  absorption 
of  a  reduplicated  syllable:  i.e.  ieci^ieiici,  legi=-leligi;  or, 
where  v  is  final  stem  consonant,  by  absorption  of  a  suffixed  v 
(see  below,  iv) :  i.e.  fdvi=^fdv-vi.  But  the  analogy  of  Greek 
perfect-stems  (above,  pp.  187-9)  where  vowel-raising  and  redu- 
plication go  together,  perhaps  points  to  a  similar  account  of  this 
formation  in  Latin :  one  part  of  the  process  is  lost,  but  the 
other  remains. 

(iii.)  Suffixing  -s  (perfect  in  -si)  to  consonant-stems ;  a  later 
form,  sometimes  found  side  by  side  with  the  older  reduplicated 
perfect :  e.  g.  ■punxi  {-csi)  with  pup7(gi;  panxi  [j^ang-si)  with 
pepigi;  intellexi  [leg-si)  with  legi.  For  illustrations  see  Roby's 
Latin  Grammar,  i.  §§  670-675.  The  termination  -s-i  is  sup- 
posed to  =  es-i,  a  perfect  formation  from  the  stem  -es,  and 
thei'efore  analogous  to  the  -era  of  Greek  weak  (first)  aorist  stem. 
Sti'ictly  speaking,  this  perfect  is  a  '  weak '  or  composite  tense, 
and  (with  the  perfect  in  -vi  or  -ui,  mentioned  below)  is  some- 
times classed  separately  under  the  head  of  '  Weak  Perfect- 
stem  ;'  numbers  i  and  ii  being  the  '  Strong  Perfect-stem  :'  but 
it  seems  more  convenient  to  arrange  all  varieties  of  the  Perfect- 
stem  together. 

(iv.)  Suffixing  -u  {-ui)  to  consonant-stems,  or  -v  (-vi)  to 
vowel-stems,  as  with  most  regular  verbs  in  «,  ^,  amavi,  au- 
di-vi;  e  stems  with  a  few  exceptions  (aholevi,  delevi,  and 
quievi,  etc.  from  inchoative  pres.  quiesco)  drop  the  final  e 
and  form  the  perfect  as  though  from  a  consonant  stem, 
mon{e)ui,  ferb-ui,  and  from  some  a-  stems  are  found  similar 
forms,  e.  g.  crep-ui,  cuh-ui  (rarely  crejya-vi,  cuha-vi)  ;  also  from 
pres.  -io,  infin.  -ire  (t  being  dropped),  aper-ui,  salui. 

The  perfect  form  in  -vi,  -ui,  is  found  in  a  considerable  class 
of  verbs  with  a  Present-stem  (see  below,  pp.  207,  209)  increased 
by  n  or  sc,  e.  g.  lino,  livi,  or  levi ;  sino,  si-vi;  cre-sco,  cre-vi. 
In  sternui  from  sterno,  trivi  from  tero,  the  stem  oiuginally 
consonantal  becomes  a  vowel-stem  by  metathesis  of  the  vowel 
and  r  :  p>6s-ui  is  from  pos-no,  contracted,  ji'Jno. 
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In  certain  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  -u  {actio,  arguo,  tribuo,  f^^^P^^^^; 
statu-o,  etc.)  the  -ui  of  the  perfect  arises  from  loss  of  v,  u  being  .««,  or  -w. 
the  ttem-letter,  e.g.  statui  =  statu-vi.     In  some  other  verbs  the 
apparent  identity  of  perfect-  and  present-stem  may  arise  from 
loss  of  reduplication  {pandi,  verti,  etc.). 

N.B.  The  ]ierfect-stem  formed  by  suffixing  v  is  frequently 
modified  by  the  omission  of  v  in  all  forms  except  i  and  3  sing. 
and  I  plur,  of  perf.  indie,  and  the  contraction  of  the  vowels  thus 
brought  together :  e.  g.  amdsti,  amdstis,  amdmnt,  amdram, 
amdssem,  amdsse.  Sometimes  however  the  vowels  are  not  con- 
tracted after  loss  of  v,  e.g.  ie  and  sometimes  ii,  as  audiemm, 
audiero,  audiisti,  as  well  as  audisti ;  so  frequently  from  ijeto, 
eo  and  their  compounds. 

Sometimes  both  forms  of  Compound  Perfect  in  -si  and  -ui 
are  combined  in  one  verb,  e.g.  met-o,  messui=met-s-ui :  nexui 
=.nec-s-ui  (stem  nee-). 

The  ending  -vi,  -ui  is  generally  recognised  as  =fu-i  the 
preterite  of  stem  fu-  (Sanskrit  bhu-  in  bhav-a-mi= existo,  orior; 
3  sing.  2  aor.  a-bhu-t :  Greek  <^y-a),  (j)v-T€va>,  etc. ;  fu-am,  fjx,- 
turus, fo-rem, fore).  The  original  bh  represented  hy fin fu-i, 
etc.  (p.  70),  may  have  passed  into  h;  then  hui  would  easily 
lose  its  aspirate,  and  become  -zd  or  -vi.  "Whatever  the  process, 
it  is  evident  that  vi=ui  and  that  v  must  not  be  considered 
as  representing  the  /  of  fui.  The  formation,  then,  of  the 
compound  perfect  in  -vi  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  in  -si; 
a  preterite  form  of  stem  fu-  being  used  in  one  case,  a  preterite 
of  stem  es-  in  the  other. 

The  terminations  are  the  same  for  all  four  classes  of  perfect-  Inflection  of 

Perfect- 
stems,  being  distinguished  throughout  from  the  Greek  perfect  stem. 

by  the  characteristic  vowel  l  ^  (found  in  old  Latin  in  all  persons 

except  I  plur.  and  often  written  ei). 

'  Corssen  (Ueber  Aussprache,  etc.,  i.  p.  609,  2nd  edition)  quotes  from 
the  poets,  fulf,  rediit,  vidlt,  dedlt,  det'it,  and  many  others.  Lachmatm,  on 
Lucr.  iii.  1042,  instances  petilt,  abilt,  rcdilt,  periif,  from  various  passages 
in  Ovid,  and  '  Italiam  fa,tis  jjetilt  auctoribus,'  from  Vii-g.  Aen.  x.  67,  where 
however  most  MSS.  and  editors  read  '  petiit  fatis :'  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that,  the  final  -it  being  necessarily  long,  Virgil  would  not  have 
shortened  it,  but  must  have  written,  e.  g.  in  G.  ii.  81,  Aen.  ii.  497,  ex'it  not 
exlU,  in  Aen.  v.  274  transit  nut  transllt,     Lachmann's  extreme  view,  how- 
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Latin  Per-         This  I  ajjpears  as  e  in  3  plui-.,  and  in  old  forms  of  3  sing.,  e.g. 
fuel  (Scip.  Epit.,  see  Appendix  I,  i.  2),  dedet,  ornavet ;  fueit, 
dedeit,  etc.  on  old  inscriptions,  representing  an  intermediate  sound 
between  e  and  t.     The  length  of  the  vowel  in  such  forms  led 
Corssen  (Ausspr.  I.  p.  614)  to  connect  them  with  a  Sanskrit 
aorist  formation  characterised  by  i  [e.g.  from  root  vid, '  to  know,' 
avedisham  (Ved.  aved-im),  avedishi  (aved-is),  avedit;  plur 
avedishma,    avedishta,    avedishus.      Curtius    however    (Das 
Verbum,  II.  pp.    173  sqq.),  points    out  that  these   forms   are 
entirely  without  reduplication,  which  from  the  first  connects  the 
Latin  perfect  with  that  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  and  refers  in 
illustration  of  its  characteristic  l  (the  only  difficulty  to  complete 
identification  with  Greek  and  Sanskrit)  to  Indian  forms  which 
Lave  i  inserted   between   stem   and  suffix,   some  present   (e.g. 
bravi-mi,  *  I  speak '),  some  present  forms  from  intensives,  e.  g. 
dardar-i-mi  (root  dar,  'split'),  bobhavi-ti  (root  bhu,  'be').  If 
the  perfect  is  originally  an  intensive  present  (above,  p.  187),  this 
i  may  well  compare  with  I  of  Latin  perfects ;  and  the  intensive 
form  bobhavi-ti  would  correspond  exactly  to  fuU  (an  old  form) 
which  =fe-fovi-t.    And  in  any  case  the  occurrence  of  i  elsewhere 
than  in  aorist  formations  prevents  it  being  a  reason  for  neces- 
sarily  connecting  forms  that  exhibit  it  with  aorists.     Curtius 
also  points  {I.  c.  pp.  175-8)  to  traces  of  a  stem  forming  j?  (or  e) 
in  the  Greek  perfect,  e.g.  fo[Br]-iii  (Aeolic),  the  2  and  3  sing, 
forms  in  -rjs,  -rj  which  occur  in  some  MSS.  of  Theocritus,  the 
perf.  infin.  in  e-vai,  and  Doric  fem.  participles  in  -ela :  and,  as  a 
Latin    vowel    fluctuating   between  e,   ei,  and  i  corresponds   to 
Greek  e  (original  a)  in  e.g.  ne  {ni,  nei)  cp.  with  v^-noivos,  and  semi- 
cp.   with   f]ni-,  he  contends  for  the   analogy  between   foi8rj-fii, 
foibrj-crda  and  vidl,  vidi-sti. 

Another  view  is  that  the  Latin  perfect  is  formed  by  a  suffix 
-is  {is-ti,  is-tis),  with  which  the  er-  of  3  plur.  ier-unt=es-unt) 
is  identical;    cp.  also  the   infinitive  termination  -is-se.     These 

ever,  is  repudiated  by  Munro  on  Lucr.  1.  c,  and  Conington  on  Aen.  ii.  497  ; 
the  former  pointing  out  that  Ovid  is  singular  among  the  poets  of  his  day 
in  lengthening  the  final  -it  of  perfects,  which,  though  undoubtedly  long 
temp.  Ennius,  had  come  to  be  universally  shortened  like  so  many  other 
final  sounds  in  Latin. 
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form?,  it  is  held,  point  to   a  suffix  Is  as  characteristic  of  the  Latin  Per- 
'  '  A  fect-stein. 

perfect  indicative,  whose  complete  forms  would  be 

flec-ls-mi^i)  (later /ec-l), 

fec-is-tl, 

fec-is-t,        (    „   fecit), 

fec-is-mus,  (    „    fecimus), 

fec-is-tis, 

fe':-is-o-nt=^fecerunt. 
s  in  Latin  not  unfrequently  falls  out  before  7n  and  t ;  this 
would  account  for  the  later  forms  of  i  and  3  sing. ;  and  of  i 
plur.  also,  except  that  here  the  i  is  always  short  in  poetry,  and 
no  forms  in  ei  have  been  preserved.  "We  must  therefore  sup- 
pose that  in  i  plur.  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  penultima, 
which  is  seen  at  work  in  3  plur.  tulerunt  \  etc.,  and  in  the 
forms  of  perf.  subj.  dederimus,  etc.  (where  ^  is  the  characteristic 
mood-sign)  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  at  so  early  a  period, 
as  altogether  to  obscure  the  original  quantity.  [In  the  case  of 
3  plur.  the  syncopated  forms  dedrot,  dedro,  dedermit,  on  old 
Pisauran  inscriptions  ^,  show  the  early  prevalence  of  such  a 
tendency.] 

Others  (e.g.  Schleicher,  Comp.  §  291)  suppose  two  forms  of 
perfect-stem,  in  is  and  in  I,  to  account  for  the  different 
persons  of  the  perf.  indicative.  The  variety  of  possible,  and 
more  or  less  plausible,  hypotheses  only  shows  that  for  the 
present  no  final  explanation  has  been  reached  ;  'pe-fig-'i,  Tve-irriy-a 
are  obviously  parallel  forms  from  a  common  root  pdg.  We  can 
explain  the  difference  of  quantity  in  the  second  syllable  (see 
p.  189);  but  at  the  reason  of  that  in  the  final  syllable  we  can 
only  guess. 

2.  '  Simx)le'  or  'Strong'  Aorist-sfem  \2nd  Aor.'\. 

'  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  6i  {tulerunt),  Aen.  ii.  774  (sfeterunt).  Miscuerunt  in 
Georg.  ii.  129,  iii.  283,  may  possibly  be  trisyllable  (-cite  by  synizesis). 
Lucretius  frequently  shortens  the  er ;  Ennius  not  so  often:  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  quantity  was  a  later  poetical  licence  with  perhaps  some 
foundation  in  the  tendencies  of  ordinary  pronunciation. 

^  These  inscriptions  (chiefly  votive,  to  female  divinities)  are  given  in 
Wordsworth's  'Fragments  and  Specimens,'  p.  167.  On  the  marks  of  their 
antiquity  (not  later  than  the  Hannibalic  war)  see  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
notes,  p.  408. 
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The  Strong  Aorist-stetn   exhibits,  with   few  exceptions,  the 
Strong  Pure  Verbal-stem,  sometimes  reduplicated ;  e  g.  e-Xin-o-v  from 

rally=pure"  XfiVo),  ayay-eiv  from  ay-w.  It  is  only  formed  as  a  rule  from 
'  verbs  in  which  the  pure  verbal-stem  is  distinct  from  the 
present-stem  (enlarged),,  e.  g.  XetTro),  stem  Xitt-  ;  <^ei'y«,  stem 
(pvy- ;  ^aKXoi,  stem  ^a\- ;  and  but  seldom  from  any  but  '  root- 
verbs,'  whose  stems  cannot  be  traced  back  further.  Verbs 
whose  present-stem = pure  verbal-stem,  e.g.  apx-a>, 'Xv-a,  Xey-a, 
etc.,  form  no  strong  aorist,  because  in  these  cases  it  would 
coincide  with  the  imperfect.  With  aya,  however,  the  redupli- 
cated form  rjyayov  avoids  this  confusion :  and  with  some  other 
verbs  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  the  pure  verbal-stem  forms 
a  strong  aorist  distinct  from  the  imperfect,  e.  g.  rpfir-co, 
erpan-ov. 

Greek  has  two  main  classes  of  Strong  Aorist  forms,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  principal  conjugations,  (p.  i68) : — 

(i.)  "Without  thematic-vowel,  usually  from  vowel-stems  \  e.  g. 
Act.    le-0r]-v,       i-Brj-t,     €-^77]  :         e-Oe-fJifv,     f-Oe-Te,     f-Oe-aav  (compound) 

(but  f'/Sav). 
Mid.     i-Oi-^riv,   t-6i-ao,  iet-To:      e-Oe-fxeea,  i-Ot-aOi,  'i-OevTo. 
(60V, 

So  fi3T]v,  f(j)6T]v,  eT\r]v,  tyvav,  eakav,  f(f)vv,  etc.  :  and  certain  Epic 
middle  forms  from  consonant-stems  Avithout  a  connecting-vowel, 
6.  g.  oKto,  SeKTO,  Xe/c-TO,  TrdX-ro,  jxik-to,  S>pTo  '  \e)^-6ai,  op-6ai,  8ex-0M 
(infin.)  ;  oX/xei/or,  app.fvos,  8fyp.evos,  and  aa-pevos  used  adjectivally 
(=ia'S-/i6i/oy).  The  imperatives  Xe^^o,  Se^o,  opiro  are  more  pro- 
bably weak  aorist  formations  (see  below)  :  Ke-KXv-0t,  Ke-Kkv-re 
are  examples  of  reduplicated  forms. 

'  The  original  quantity  of  the  root-vowel  in  some  of  the  forms  here 
cited  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  In  i-Oi-Trjv,  OtTvai,  6e-ais,  and 
kindred  forms,  Si-So-rai,  Sovvai,  So-ais,  etc.,  <pd-6i,  (pa-ros,  etc.,  the  short 
vowel  o{6e.  So,  (pa,  appearing  as  it  does  in  a  majority  of  forms,  is  presu- 
mably the  primitive  root-vowel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  gram- 
marians allow  no  roots  in  a,  but  only  in  a ;  so  that  Sanskrit  da  answers  to 
Greek  So,  Latin  dare  (but  do-nuni),  Sanskrit  dha  to  Greek  6i  :  and  in 
forms  like  yvu-vat,  yvw-To-s,  yvai-ais,  etc.,  Piui-vai,  a\Qi-ais,  d\w-vai,  etc., 
Tf-rpai-pai,  k-Tpw-dr]v,  etc.,  the  long  vowel  extends  to  the  greater  number  if 
not  to  all  the  forms,  and  seems  to  be  original.  Sclileicher  maintains  that  a 
is  the  jnimitive  form  in  all  Sanskrit  roots  ;  and  readers  of  his  Compeu'lium 
will  find  this  assumption  there  carried  out.  This  view  may  or  may  not  be 
correct,  but  we  have  no  data  reaching  far  enough  back  into  the  history  of 
European  speech  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  question. 
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(ii.)  With  thematic-vowel,  as  in  ordinary  conjugation  : —  strong 

^     '  1  •>  Aonst. 

Act.     t--K.v.o.v,  l-X<,r-,-.,  6"-A.,r-.,  Und  so  on,  as  Imperfect. 

Mid.    (■\iTT-6-pir)v,  e-XiTT-i-ao,  f-Xin-e-TO,     ) 

e\'nrov. 

To  this  belong  most  of  the  reduplicated  forms,  frequent  in 
Homer,  e.g.  nenLd-ov,  eet7roi/  =  efefe7r-oi/ (usually  without  augment 
fjTTov),  €TTe(ppa8ov,  rjvlnanov,  TjpvKaKov.  Reduplication  here  probably  RMui)li-  ^ 
does  not  (as  in  the  perfect-stem)  express  past  or  completed 
action ;  for  this  is  expressed  by  the  augment,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements  would  not  be  analogous  to  that  found 
in  the  pluperfect.  We  must  therefore  look  to  other  uses  of 
Eeduplication,  e.  g.  the  expression  of  intensive  meaning  (above, 
p.  52).  Curtius  ('Temp,  und  Modi,'  pp.  150-164)  enumerates 
thirty-two  reduplicated  aorists,  in  seven  of  which  [jJKaxov,  apope, 
SeSaf,  XeXadov,  XeXaxov,  nenapuv,  KeKabav)  he  traces  a  causative 
meaning  ;  in  eleven  (KeKXero,  T]v'nraive,  ipvKUKf,  fjna(f)ov,  KeKkvdi,  XeXa- 
^eaSai,  a/iTreTraXcui/,  iiriTzXr^yov,  Terapneadai,  ine(ppahe,  Tcrayoivj  an  in- 
tensive meaning ;  in  two  {jreTVKovTo,  TvenidoiTo)  a  special  transitive 
sense ;  while  in  the  remaining  ten  (ciKoXkov,  rjyayov,  fjveyKov,  kikv- 

BoKTi,  Ki)(^apovTO,  \ekaK0VTO,  pfpdnoiev,  Tve(piSoip.r]v,  ererfinp,  eTre(})vop)  nO 

special  influence  of  the  reduplication  can  be  detected.  In  his  later 
treatise  ('Das  Verbum,'  ii.  pp.  21-32)  he  enumerates  forty-one 
reduiilicated  aorists ;  but  is  more  cautious  in  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  force  of  the  reduplication.      Thus  he 

only  mentions    fKeKXero  (cf.  KeXero),  KeKXvdi  (of.  kXvOi),  rjvinane,  and 

perhaps  rerayav  (as  cp.  with  tangere)  as  examples  of  intensive 
force,  while  citing  the  same  vei*bs  as  before  for  causative  force. 
From  these  Greek  forms  and  a  comparison  of  Sanskrit,  in  which 
reduplicated  aorists  are  formed  almost  entirely  from  verbs  of 
the  tenth  class  (jDrincipally  causatives),  Curtius  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  reduplicated  aorist  the  reduplication 
{Verdoppelung)  belongs  not  to  the  tense-formation  but  to  word- 
formation  :  and  that  its  original  import  was  to  give  an  intensive 
or  causative  meaning,  irrespective  of  time. 

Traces  of  an  aorist  formation  in  Latin  are  supposed  to  lie  in  Traces  of 

Aonst  111 
certain  old  forms,  e.  g.  in  tago,  tagis,  an  old  pres.  form  of  tango,  Latin. 

mentioned  by  Festus  (Forcell.  quotes  Plaut.  Asiu.  ii.   2.    106, 
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but   tlie  reading  is   doubtful)  exhibiting  a  shorter  or   'pure' 
verbal-stein  tag  {6iy)  beside  present  stem  tanc/;  in  2)agunt  (XII 
Tab.)  beside  present  jpango,  cp.  e-ndy-rjv,  Trfiyw-fxi;  and  in  ^)a- 
rentes  [  =  ol  TfK-6vTfs),  beside  2}(ifie7ites  {ol  Ti'/cr-o-i/rfs). 
3.  Present-stem. 
Present-  The  Present-stem  is  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  p.  160) 

rebaion  to     in  many  cases  different  from  the  pure  verbal-stem,  by  combina- 
st"m.  '^'^''^"tion  of  which  Avith  the  various  suffixes  of  person,  mood,  and 
tense,  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  may  be  explained.     Under  the 
heading  '  Present-stem '  is  in  fact  included  a  series  of  morpho- 
logically distinct  formations,  each  of  which  had  originally  its 
own    special  meaning   (e.  g.   inchoative,   intransitive,   durative, 
passive,    intensive,    causative,    desiderative,    iterative) :    but   in 
Greek  and   Latin,  while  a  variety   of  forms  remains,   distinct 
functions  have  disappeared,  or  survive   only   in   a  few   special 
cases  (such,  e.  g.,  as  the  forms  for  inchoative  and  desiderative 
Present-        verbs).     By  Sanskrit  grammarians  the  special  modifications  of 
s^™krit.       roots  to  form  the  present-stem  of  verbs  are  taken  as  the  basis 
of  a  classification  of  verbs:    and  the  ten  'conjugations'  of  San- 
skrit grammar  are  ten  classes  of  verbs  arranged  according  to 
the  formation  out  of  roots  of  verbal-bases  or  stems,  which  then 
receive  a  common  scheme  of  terminations,  in   the  four    '  con- 
jugational  tenses'  (present,  imperfect,  potential,  and  imperative) 
which  alone  are  affected  by  the  rules  of  stem-formation.     In  all 
other  tenses  there  is  one  general  rule  for  forming  the  base  or 
stem  of  all  verbs,   i.  e.   in  all   except  the  four   '  conjugational 
tenses'  all  Sanskrit  verbs  belong  to  one  common  conjugation. 
For    Greek   and   Latin  Grammar,  in  which  no  such  elaborate 
system  of  stem-formation  and  euphonic  combination  of  stems 
with  inflections  can  be  traced,  the  most  practicable  classification 
of  verbs  (as  of  nouns)  is  found  to  be  a  purely  phonetic  classifica- 
tion, according  to  the  final  letter  of  the  stem  (see  pp.  167-9)  : 
but  in  the  various  formations  of  the  Present-stem  we  have  the 
outlines  of  a  system  akin  to  that  of  S.mskrit,  which  may  to  a 
certain  extent  be  made  the  basis  of   a   classification    of  verbs 
according  to  stem-formation,  but  without  the  corresponding  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning  which  give  its  point  to  such  classification. 
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The  Present-stem  Is,  generally  speaking,  an  enlarged  form  of  ^f°p"'"*gg°". 
the  'pure'  Verbal-stem,  either  by  strengthenmg  tliis  latter  or  stem, 
making  additions  to   it.     For  strengthening   a  root,  language 
employs   two    principal    means,  —  Eeduplication,    and    Vowel- 
strengthening  (see  above,  pp.  51,  53);    and  to  these  may  pos- 
sibly be  added  a  third,   viz.   Nasalisation.     The    operation    of 
these  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  'Intensive'  Verbs  in  Greek, 
in  which  Eeduplication  is  often  combined  with  Vowel-strength- 
ening   (e.  g.   vrjveco,    namaWdi,   TTonrvvoi)    and    Nasalisation    (e.  g. 
irafKpawo),  ^anJSalvco,  yoyyv(a>,  etc.).     The  employment,  separately,  Ckssifira^ 
of   these    three    means    of  stem- strengthening    gives    us   three  sent-stems. 
distinct    classes    of   Present-stem* :    and    if   we    take    first    (as 
probably  earliest  in  order  of  time)  those  verbs  in   which  the 
Present-stem  is  identical  with  the  Verbal-stem,  we  shall  thus 
have  four  classes  of  Present-stem,  viz. : — 

1.  Verbal  stem  unaltered — ^Jy-/^',  ypd<p-a},  ayoj,  each,  etc. 

2.  "         "      reduplicated — Si-Sojui,  TiT{i)Tw,  hiho,  sero  (=seso). 

3.  Stem-vowel  strengthened — (pfvyoj  {<l^vy-),  Keincu  (Airr-)  duco  {duc),fido 

(fides). 

4.  Nasalisation  : —  , 

(i)  By  insertion — (\(yxo,  a^lyyai,  tango,  findo,  f undo,  etc; 

(2)  By  addition — /ca^j/co  {Ka/j.-),  Sukvoj  :    forms  in  -yv-fii,  vrj-fxt,  and 

-av-oj :  ster-n-o,  sper-n-o,  stern-u-o ; 

(3)  By  both  these — Xaix^-dv-u  (Ka0-),  ixavQ-av-u  {naO-),  etc. 

To  these  may  be  added  three  more  classes,  viz.  : — 

5.  Addition  of  <  sound — rv-nr-oj  (tdtt-),  etc.,  pecto,flecto. 

6.  „         „  ya  (pronominal  ?),  which  appears, 
(i)  as  simple  i  sound — firjviw,  sal-io ; 

(2)  in  a  diphthong — Sai'-w,  (xaiojMi,  (paivco,  htuvo),  etc. 

(3)  by  assimilation  into  a  double  consonant. 

7.  Addition  of  sA",  Gk.  a/c,  Lat.  sc  (Inchoative  and  Iterative  verbs). 

Of  these  classes,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  show  a  phonetic  increase  of 
the  root ;  6  and  7  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  distinct 
(pronominal)  stems.  Some,  however  (e.g.  Schleicher  and — 
tliough  less  positively — Curtius   in    his    latest    work  2)    regard 

^  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  more  of  these  methods  are  employed 
in  forming  from  the  same  stem  verbs  of  a  kindred  signification,  e.g.  €pv7- 
ydvai,  ipevyoj — rvyxdvw,  Tivxm  —irvvOdvo/jiat,  -ncuOoixai — Xavdavaj,  Xrjdaj,  etc., 
etc.     See  Curtius,  'Tempora  und  Modi,'  p.  8i. 

2  'Tempora  und  Modi,'  pp.  67-123  ;  '  Das  Verbum,'  I.  pp.  227-265  (Engl, 
transl.  pp.  160-186). 
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4  and  5  as  also  exhibiting  an  additional  pronominal  element 
(na,  nu  or  n,  ta  or  t).  In  the  absence,  however,  of  data 
resjDeeting  the  original  development  of  these  forms  we  must 
regard  this  as  an  open  question :  all  that  we  can  say  is  that, 
e.  g.  TVTVTo  {rviTTe),  and  hetKw  are  like  ayo  (ayi),  fully  developed, 
possibly  nominal,  stems  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  growth 
of  language. 

The  Present-stem  receives  in  all  cases  the  primary  form  of 
the  Person-endings  :  and  under  each  of  classes  1-4  fall  Greek 
vei"bs  of  both  principal  conjugations  (p.  168),  affixing  the 
terminations  to  the  stem  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
thematic  vowel,  e.  g : — 

1.  (Unaltered)  d-^ai  {ay-o-fxi)  and  ka-jxi. 

2.  (Reduplicated)  mir{^i)T-j)  (stem  iht-)  and  ri-B-q-ni. 

3.  (Vowel  raised)  ■nii.O-oj  (stem  ttlO-)  and  ii-^ii  (stem  i-). 

4.  (Nasalised)  irnva-w  (^stem  Trer-)  and  -nir-av-vvni. 

Verbs  of  the  remaining  three  classes  (5,  6,  7)  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  ordinary  or  -w  conjugation,  characterised  by  the 
thematic  vowel.  In  Latin  the  other  or  -/«  conjugation  is  almost 
lost,  except  in  isolated  forms  like  es-t,  vul-t,  fer-t,  i-mtis  :  and 
the  'thematic'  or  'connecting  vowel'  characterises  all  Latin 
conjugation. 

I  proceed  to  examine  the  different  classes  of  Present-stem 
rather  more  in  detail,  following  mainly  the  remarks  of  Curtius 
('  Temp,  und  Modi,'  and  '  Das  Verbum,'  as  above). 

1.  Curtius  ('  Temp,  und  Modi,'  p.  74)  suggests  that  among  the 
'unaltered'  present-stems  should  be  included  verbs  whose  stems 
have  undergone  '  strengthening,'  but  in  which  the  strengthened 
form  has  become  stereotyped  so  to  speak  as  the  only  existing  or 
traceable  form,  and  the  unstrengthened  form  is  quite  obscured, 
e.  g.  yeuw,  Sevo),  a\(i(pco,  d/xe/^o/Ltat ;  and  (with  nasal)  jungo,  pre- 
hendo,  scando,  incendo :  also  duco,  dlco,  f'ldo  (on  the  ground 
that  their  stem-vowel  is  only  lengthened,  not  increased).  He 
allows  however  that  philologically  these  forms  may  be  assigned 
to  the  third  and  fourth  classes  respectively :  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  needless  hair-splitting  not  so  to  class  them. 

2.  Reduplicated  Present-stems  are  rare  in  Latin,  which  (as 
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we  have  already  seen  In    the    case    of  the    Perfect-stem)    has  Formation 
retained    this    primitive   method    of  strengthening   but   little :  stem. 
it  seems   that  gigno   (gi-gen-o),   si-sto   {^^^l-a-TTj-yn),   sero  =  se-so 
(stem  sa-  in  sa-tum),  and  bi-bo  are  tlie  only  certain  examples. 

In  Greek  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  is  generally 
t  (not  e  as  in  perfect-stem,  p.  188),  e.g.  di-80-  (So-),  i-crTa-z= 
(Ti-ara,  ri-de  (root  Be-,  on  change  to  r  seep.  50):  X-rj-p.iz^yi-ya-mi : 
8iCr]iJi.ai=:8t8yT]ixai.  (by  assimilation,  p.  76).  Compare  also  kL-xpw'- 
(xpa)  ',  and  8i-8t]  (II.  xi.  105),  di-SevTcov  (Od.  xii.  54),  imperat. 
from  a  stem  81-81]  (root  8e-  of  Se-o))  ;  fii-fids  part.  pres.  stem  ^a : 
nifi-TT^Ti-fxi  and  nifiTrprjuL  (ttAo-  and  npa-)  introduce  a  nasal  into 
the  reduplication.  In  these  forms  the  final  vowel  of  present- 
stem  is  often  raised  in  the  singular  only,  e.  g.  8/«a)-/ii  but  8180- 
fjLfp,  t-q-pi  but  te-ptv  :  compare  Sanskrit  da-da-mi,  dad-mas,  where 
a  is  lost. 

In  the  ordinary  conjugation  we  have  yiy{f)va),  ■n'nrit^Tw,  pl/ivco 
=Hi-fifv-w,  to  which  Schleicher  adds  l^co=i'i8yu>  (p.  ^6)^u8yu>  = 
si-sedyo,  from  root  e8=-sed,  see  above  on  Latin  sJdo.  [But  it 
would  be  simpler  to  rank  iCco^di/co  in  class  six  with  suffix ^a : 
for  even  if  sido  be  rightly  explained  as  above,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  a  precisely  similar  development  in  Greek  from  the 
same  root  eS^secZ.J  rtyvaaKco,  8i-8pdaK(o,  rirvaKonai,  nicpavcrKco 
come  also  under  class  seven,  being  formed  by  addition  of  o-k.  In 
the  intensive  forms  TranruXka,  SaiSaXXw,  Tvonrvvoi,  8fiSiaK0fi.at,  etc., 
the  reduplicated  syllable  is  intensified,  no  doubt  as  being  the 
significant  part  of  the  word :  but  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  it  was  lost,  emphasis  was  no  longer  laid 
on  that  syllable.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  weakened ;  and 
what  was  originally  a  formative  element  became  merely  me- 
chanical, the  intensive  or  frequentative  or  desiderative  force 
disappearing  altogether.  Thus  fii-peo-fiai  (root  77m-,  pe-,  in 
me-t-ior,  etc.)  originally  =  ' I  frequently  measure  myself,'  i.e.  by 
some  one,  and  so  '  copy,'  '  imitate,'  has  entirely  lost  its  fre- 
quentative force.  Latin  iniitor,  imago  are  possibly  weakened 
forms  of  mi-mi-tor,  mi-ma-go,  formed  on  the  same  principle 
from  the  same  root. 

3.  The  vowel  of  the  verbal-stem  or  root  is  raised  irregularly  3.  Vowel  of 

Verbal-stern 
raised. 
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Formation     in  the  pres.  Indic.  of  some  primitive  verbi?,  e.  g.  u-\u,  us,  el,  elm  ; 

stenir*^"  '    but  'ijjiev,  I'-re  (stem  i) :   (prj-yil,  stem  ^a-.     The  Latin  stem  i-  is 
raised  to  ^  in  w,  It,  vrmcs,  Ids  ;  but  eo,  e-u-nt. 

In  the  ordinary  conjugation  of  Greek  verbs  the  raising  is 
more  regular  throughout  the  present-stem,  the  unstrengthened 
form  being  often  visible  in  2  aor.  (see  pp.  199,  200),  e.  g.  cj^evy-a 

{(pvy-),    XetV-co    (XtTT-),    'Kijdco    (Xa^-),    t/;kco    (tgk-),    Tpaiy-co    (jpay-), 

ttXww,  the  two  last  having  the  second  stage  of  intensification  (see 
pp.  53,  54),  Certain  verbs  in  -eco  from  stems  in  v  have  had  the 
stem  raised  to  ev,  but  the  v  of  the  stem  has  passed  into  the  con- 
sonantal sound  f,  and  has  thus  been  lost  in  present-stem  (as  in 
gen.  y\vKe-os-=y\vK€f-os,  see  p.  119),  remaining  as  v  before  a 
consonant  in  other  parts  of  the  verb.  Thus  pe-co=pff-a},  pev- 
a-opai  (stem  pi;-  in  ippv-r^v) ;  compare  also  TrXe'-w,  x^'-'^j  Trvi-u>. 

Curtius  arranges  the  verbs  under  this  head  in  two  divisions ; 
(a)  those  which  exhibit  completed  strengthening  by  an  addition 
of  vowel  sound,  i.  e.  ei,  fv  from  i,  v;  as  in  aKii(p<j>  (cp.  a\rjXi(pa, 
XtTr'  e'Xai'o),  \iTrapos,  etc.);  e'lSopai  (root  fi8);  jreidco  [e-nid-ov) ; 
Kfv6u>  {KvBi  aor.,  KiKvOaxn);  irevdopai  (Homeric,  cp.  nvd-eadac  etc.); 
pfco,  xea)  =  o-pefa),  x^'f"  (*^P'  e-ppiit]-v,  e-xv-ro,  etc.):  (6)  those  lU 
which  the  strengthening  only  appears  in  the  increase  of  quantity 
of  the  stem-vowel,  e.  g.  a  to  a  or  ?;  (a  being  by  its  nature  in- 
capable of  receiving  additional  vowel  sound,  see  p.  53),  as  in 
X)7^a)  {\a6-),  TijKca  (raK-) ;  or  t",  iJ  to  i,  v  (instead  of  to  «,  ev), 
as  in  rjbonai  (root  a  fab  of  avtdvco,  cp.  eab-ov,  etc.),  XfjOco  (\e-\a6-ov), 
Tpii3-a  {i-rpX^-riv),  ^pZya  {e-(j)pvy-riu)\  This  simple  increase  of 
quantity  is  all  that  is  exhibited  by  the  Latin  present- stems 
which  fall  under  this  head— the  weakness  of  the  Latin  vowel- 
system  having  all  but  extinguished  diphthongs  and  made  a  full 
increase,  such  as  from  (,  v  to  «,  ev,  impossible.  Dlco  (root  of 
in-dic-are,  Greek  BU-tj)  and  fldo  {ftdes)  are  analogous  forms 
to  rpt^w  irpX^r])  i  but  the  change  was  probably  much  more 
formal  and  meaningless  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  Greeks, 
who  seem  to  have  retained  some  consciousness  of  its  purpose. 

*  Curtius  ('Das  Verbum,'  I.  pp.  218-226)  enumerates  fifty-eight 
Greek  verbs  under  this  class,  giving  to  its  two  subdivisions  the  titles 
'  Diphthongische '  and  '  Monophthongische  Zulaut.' 
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Sanskrit  exhibits  tlie  same  processes  as  Greek.     Thus — ■  Formation 

,  ,         of  Preseiit- 

i  of  root  is  raised  to  e  =  ai  :  sidh,  sedhami  (cp.  AtTr,  Xemco).      stem. 

u  „  „  „  to  6  =  au:  ush,  dshami  ('burn,'  cp.  cfivy, 
<j)evyui). 

i  is  not  raised  to  i  as  in  Greek  to) :  but  u  is  sometimes  raised 
to  u,  e.  g.  guhami  ('  veil,'  cp.  Kfvda  and  Zend  gaozaili). 

4.  The  difierent  results   of  the  principle  of  Nasalifcatiou  in  4.  Nasal 

^  soHTid  m- 

the  formation  of  Present-stems  may  be  thus  arranged  : —  sertecL 

(i)  Nasal  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  root,  chiefly  in 
Latin,  e.g.  tango  (old  form  tago,  pp.  199,  200), pango  (older  ^^o^o), 
frango  {fractus,  fragor),  Jingo  {fig-i),  Unguo,  tundo,  iungo  {iug- 
um),  etc.,  etc.  This  is  common  to  Latin  and  Sanskrit  [cp.  e.  g. 
yu-na-g-mi  ist  sing.,  yu-n-g-mas  i  plur.  with  Latin  iu-n-go, 
iungimus  from  root  yug  {iug)],  but  almost  unknown  in  Greek ; 
o-^tyyco  (a-(^ty-/ios),  eXeyxf^  being  perhaps  the  only  cases  where  it 
alone  is  employed,  though  it  is  combined  with  a  nasal  syllable 
in  a  good  many  stems,  such  as  Xajx^-dv-co,  diyy-dv-co  (Xh/3-,  &iy-), 
for  which  see  below. 

(2)  Nasal  appended  to  the  root : —  '      Appended. 

(a)  After  vowels — Triv~a,  tiv-co,  (^^tV-w,  (pddvco,  Bvvo  as  compared 
with  eniov,  Tid),  e(})6i-T0,  (p6d-iJ.evo^,  dv-(o.  The  roots  yev,  rev,  [tev, 
(p€v  (in  ye-yov-a,  t6v-os,  fxe-fiov-a,  cjiov-os)  are  perhaps  nasalised 
forms  of  still  older  roots  which  appear  in  the  forms  ye'-ya-a, 
Ta-ro'r,  fjLf-fiaa,  7T€-({>a-[j.ai.  In  Kpivm  and  kAiVco  the  nasal  passes 
into  other  tenses  also. 

(b)  After  consonants — Kaixv-co  (e-Kofi-ov),  Buk-pco,  and  Ti[Mvco ; 
sjperno,  temno,  pdno=posno,  p>osin-o  {positus). 

(2)  Addition  of   nasal  syllables — ve,  va,  vrj,  w,  and  av,  e.  g.  Additicn  rf 

,  /  ,      /  /  '5.  '  /        '      nasal  sylla- 

iKVi-ofiaL,    Kvve-co,    olx^ve-o) ;     Kipva-oa,    TnT-vd-co,    oeiKa-va-o-fiai    (^Kepuv-  blcs. 

Wixi,     TTiTav-vvpi,    hi'iKW-pi)  ;      ^evyvv-pi,    prjy-vvpi,     oX\vpi^=u\vvpi, 

aKiSvrjpi,  Kipvr]pi '    iKdv-co,  av^dvco,   dp-aprdua)  j    and   (with   inserted 
nasal  also)  Xap^-dvco,  diyydvco,  x,avMv(>},  etc. 

Schleicher   (Comp.  §   293)   regards  these   nasal  syllables   as 
pronominal  additions.     Curtius\  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
na,  nu  as  primitive  stem-forming  syllables,  'about  which  little  else     ■ 
can  be  said  than  that  they  are  used  to  make  other  stems  besides 
*  '  Das  Verbum,'  I.  p.  157  (Engl,  transl.  p.  108). 
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verb-stems.'  Thus  the  formation  of  op-w-ixev,  crKi8-va-[j,fv  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  vtt-vo-s,  Lat.  som-nu- s= sop-nu-s,  Skt. 
svap-na-s  ;  or  Skt.  dhrishnu-s,  'bold,'  cp.  with  dhrish-nd-mi, 
'  I  am  bold '  (root  dharsh,  Bapa-os),  to  which  would  correspond  in 
Greek  (did  such  forms  exist)  dapa-w-s,  6apa--vv-iJ.i.  Noun-themes 
in  na,  nu  seem  to  have  had  the  force  of '  nomina  agentis'  in  Skt. 
Curtius,  regarding  the  nasal  syllable  appended  (2)  as  earlier 
in  time  to  the  nasal  syllable  inserted  (i),  thinks  that  the  latter 
may  be  due  to  an  anticipation  (  VorUingen)  of  the  affixed  nasal : 
so  that  e.  g.  *'\a^-i'cc,  ^XajS-avco  became  Xa-fi-jB-apw ;  cp.  the 
ordinary  form  Tv-jx-Tr-avo-v  with  the  (?  earlier)  form  Tinr-avo-v 
(KpoTuAwi/  TVTTavcovT  InxT]  Hymn  Hom.  xiv.  3) — if  this  latter  be 
not  a  variety  meiri  gratia. 

5.  The  strengthening  of  the  verbal-stem  by  addition  of  the 
dental  tenuis  t  is  chiefly  found  in  Greek :  e.  g.  in  two  verbs 
only  after  a  vowel,  viz.  dwrw  and  dpvTco  (Attic  for  dvva>,  apvw) ; 
in  two  after  a  guttural,  viz.  neKra),  beside  TreUco  and  neKco,  and 
TiKTO)  (stem  TeK-) ;  and  often  after  labials,  ^  and  (p  being  changed 
by  assimilation  to  ir  (p.  74),  e.g.  ^XdrTT-co  {^\d^-t],  Epic  /3Xd/3- 
tTui),  Ka\v7TT-a>  (/caXujS^),  TimT-co   {i-Tvn-rjv),  epenr-co  (later  form   for 

fpecp-u),  6dnT-co  (rdcp-os),  etc.  The  Only  analogous  forms  in  Latin 
are  pect-o,  flect-o,  nect-o  [nexui  =  nec-s-ui),  2^^^^^-^  (TrXeK-m). 
Schleicher  regards  the  i  as  a  pronominal  stem  ta  :  but  it  is 
more  probably  a  purely  phonetic  increase  of  sound,  as  e.g.  in 
TTToXis,  KTfivQi,  TTToKepos,  bcsldc  TToXif,  KotVco,  TToXf/xoy ;  comparc 
vTTT-io-s  from  stem  in-,  Latin  sup-. 

6.  The  insertion  of  ya  between  'stem  and  person-ending, 
which  is  the  charactei'istic  of  the  fourth  class  of  verbs  (chiefly 
intransitive),  and  also  of  the  passive  conjugation  (see  p.  177)  in 
Sanskrit,  appears  in  many  Gi'eek  and  Latin  verbs.  The  y 
sound  seems  to  have  been  uncongenial  to  Greek  organs  of  speech ; 
accordingly  it  is,  generally  speaking,  either  vocalised  into  i  or 
passes  by  assimilation  into  some  other  sound.  The  forms  which 
it  assumes  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

(i)  y  {j)  sound  appears  as  a  vowel : 

(a)  As  I,  in  tS/co  (Sanskrit  svidyami,  compare  tSpa)y  =  o-ftS-/3a)s), 
fj.rji/-i-oi  (root  pap-),  ea6-i-oi  (Hom.  ead-a,  strengthened  fiom  e^-w). 
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The  I  is   sometimes  long  {ixt]pl{u,  II.  ii.  769  :    compare   Aesch.  Formation 
Eum.  loi)  :  so  that  these  forms  should  be  reckoned  parallel  to  stem  by  .'/f. 
Latin  audlre,  etc.  (j,  =  ij,  see  below). 

(6)  As  e,  in  8oK-€-a),  yap.-e-a),  Kvp-f-a>  (^Kvp-a>,  Kvp-crw^,  Trar-eopai 
{i-na(j-ap.-qv,  naaros),  (pLXeo)  (Epic  c^iXat  and  i(pi\aTo),  crrvyfci) 
(e-a-Tvy-ov),  the  -eco  of  these  verbs,  which  in  other  forms  exhibit 
a  shorter  stem,  being  different  from  the  -eco  of  ordinary  deriva- 
tive verbs  (see  Appendix  B  to  ch.  v.  pp.  103,  104),  though  pro- 
bably the  distinction  was  forgotten. 

(11)    The    y    sound    (vocalised   into    t)    appears    in    a    diph- z/as  nna 
,,  ^       diphthong 

thong : 

(a)  Combined  with  the  final  vowel  of  a  stem — Saiw,  root 
da,  '  divide,'  or  du  [dah),  '  burn,'  (so  f-Sd-r;),  fiai-ojiai  (/nd-o-o/^cai, 
ep-aaapriv),  vaia  (^evaaa-aj,  Kaioj  (Attic  Kao),  fut.  navau),  stem  <af), 
Kka'iai,  oTTvio)  (oTTu-cro)). 

(6)  Thrown    back  within  the   stem   and   combined   witli   its 

vowel  (as  e.  g.  in  afx€iva>v:=diifvi<ou,  iieKaiva=: fxeXdvia,  cru)T€tpa  = 
acorepia,  and  many  others):    thus  (jiaiv<i)^(pdv-7/co  {^i-(^dv-r]v),  Krelvco 

:=KTev'if(o  (e-KTov-a),  fxalvopai  (another  formation  from  root  p-av-, 
see  prjv-i-co  above :  and  so  with  many  verbs  ending  in  -p,aivio, 
derivatives  from  nouns  in  -/in(r)=: an  older  -p^av,  e.g.  6vopa!v(o, 

8fipalveo,  6avpaiva> ;  TeKpaip-op.ai  (reKpap),  Kadaipcj  (^Kadapi's),  ipdpat 
(tpepos)  ;  a'lpit),  f'ipai,  (Latin  seTo),  (p6eip(0  (^e(j}6dp-T]v),  )(aip(o  (e;(dp-7ji'), 
Kplua  (^KpXu-oi,  fut.). 

(in)  The  v  sound  passes  into  a  double  consonant  by  assim-  y/  as  con- 
.,).,,  .  sonant  by 

ilation  (see  above,  p.  75)  :  assimilation. 

(a)  By  pure  assimilation  from  X^/  to  XX,  e.  g.  SXXopai  (Latin 

Scd-i-6),   crreXXo)   ii-o'rdX-rjv),   crc^dXXa)  =:  O"0dX?/co   {e-<T<pa\-T]i'^,   jSdXXco 

(e-^nX-ov),  ()(pfXXa)^6(})eXya),  wliich  also  passes  into  6(pfLXa>  (11.  b, 
above). 

(b)  From  Ky,  xy,  yy,  ''"11,  &y  to  era-,  e.  g.  (f)vXd(T(rco  {(pvXdK-yai), 
Tapdacrco  {rapux-yco,  compare  Tapax-rj),  dXXd(r(rco  {aXXdy-yoi,  COmj^are 
dXXay-T}),  Xiacropai  (XiTyo-pai,  Compare  Xtr-Tj),  Kopiia<T(o  (^Kopv6y-(i>^ 
Kopvd-os).  The  process  of  change  in  these  cases  has  already 
been  described,  ch.  iv.  p.  75.  Full  lists  of  forms  in  illustra- 
tion are  given  by  Curtius  ('Das  Verbura,'  L  pp.  311-317)- 
In  noun  forms  we  may  compare  rjaa-(ov  =  TJKyooi'  (jjk-kttos),  iXduaav 

p 
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Pormation      z=.  i\6^yu)v  (fXax-ioros),    KtXto-(rrt  =  KtXiKya,  ;(apieo-o-«  ^  ;Captf  i/r-ya  : 
stemby3/a     the  two  latter  showing  the  feminine  suffix  ^/a,"  which  in  jxiXaiva, 
aooTfipa,  etc.,  noticed  above,  j)asses  back  into  the  stem  as  the 
i  sound  of  a  diphthong  (ii.  b). 

(c)  From  87/  (and  sometimes  yy)  to  f :  e.  g.  e^ojiai  [eSyofxai,  root 
e8-  of  eS-oy,  sedes),  o^co  (oS-coSa),  (PpdCco  [necppaB-ov^,  (TXiC(o  (root 
(r;^iS  in  (TXL^T]),  kXu^co  (kXvScoi')  :  also  Kpd^oi  (^  =  Kpdyyco,  cp.  /c/- 
Kpay-a),   crrdfw   (oray-coi'),   pef'^   {ep€^a:=-ipey(xa,  pe^^fv,   etc.),  e'XeXt- 

ffti'  (^iXeXix'^l)- 
J  (/)  in  Latin      In  Latin  the  i  sound  remains,  e.  g.  in  verbs  in  -to  of  3rd  con- 
stem,  jugation  before  0  and  u  {capi-o,  capi-itnt)  and  the  conjunctive  a 
(capi-ant),  and   so-called  fut.   indie,  e  (cajn-ent).     AVhere  the 
thematic    vowel    becomes    *,    the    two    coalesce    {capis,    cajnf, 
capmius,  capitis).     We    should    have   expected   I  throughout : 
and    ca2ns   and    caplt   were  probably  the    original   quantities ; 
cainmus  and   capitis  arising  partly  from  analogy  with   caplo, 
capiunt,  partly  from  the  genei'al  tendency  to   shorten  an  un- 
accented syllable,  aided  by  the  desire  to  distinguish  the  forms 
from  those  of  the   4th   conjugation   of  derivative    stems   in  ^ 
{aud'imus,  audltis,  etc.).     Other  Latin  verbs  of  this  class  are, 
e.  g.  jaci-o  [jac-tus),  fodi-o   {fossus=:/od-tus),  fugi-o   {fug-i), 
aio  =  agy-o  (root   ag   in    ad-ag-ium,   etc.,   etc.      In    ero  =  esio, 
a    present    formation   from    the    root   es    (compare    eaop.ai   for 
ea-a-yopai),    the    i   sound    has    disappeared    before    0    and   u. 
Assimilation  analogous  to  that  observed  in  Greek  is  possibly 
seen  in  pello  {jraWa),  2)e-2nil-i)=2^^^'y^^  perceUo,  tollo  (te-tul-i), 
vello,  fallo,  curro,  etc.     But  this  kind  of  assimilation   is  not 
familiar  to  Latin,  which  e.  g.  keeps  sali-o  beside  Gi-eek  SKkop.ai, 
alius  beside  «XXos,  medius  beside  ptaaos,  melior  beside  paWov : 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  these  and  similar  forms  with  II,  rr,  we 
have  a  doubling  and  so  increase  of  the  consonantal  sound  with 
the  same  object  as  that  of  the  vowel  increase  in  verbs  of  class  3 
(p.  206). 
•Derivative'       [N.B.    In   this   class   have  been    included    only  those   verbs 
suffix  m       in  which  the  suffix  ya  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  for- 
ed  under  this  mation  of  the  present-stem  from   a  verbal-stem,  which  latter 
sent-stem.  "  is  traceable  in  other  forms  of  the  verb.     From  these  must  be 
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distinguished   a   common    formation   of    derivative   verb-stems  Derivative 

,,,,..„,  ~  .,  .     Verbs  with 

by  the  addition  of  the  same  sums  ya  to  nominal  stems,  in  suffix  ya. 
the  conjugation  of  which  the  i  sound  (or  its  effects)  is  re- 
tained throughout  all  tenses  ^.  These  are  in  Greek  the  '  con- 
tracted '  verbs  in  -ow,  -fo),  -o©  (from  an  original  -aym,  -eya,  -oya 
=  Sanskrit  -ayami,  the  regular  termination  of  one  class  of 
verbs  (loth)  in  Sanskrit)  from  which  the  y  sound  has  dropped, 
e.g.  Tiiiaco^Tifidjco,  from  noun-stem  rt/xa- ;  (f)opeii)^(popfy(o,  from 
stem  (f)op{-  {(j}opo-);  op66(i>-=6p6oy-(o,  from  stem  6p6o-.  Correspond- 
ing formations  in  Latin  are  the  ordinary  ist  and  2nd  conjuga- 
tions, and  verbs  in  u-o  of  the  3rd,  e.  g.  amo-=^ainao,  from  amayo ; 
•moneo,  from  money 0 ;  statuo,  from  statuyo  :  the  d,  e  of  the  ist 
and  2nd  being  the  result  of  combination  with  the  connecting- 
vowel,  as  in  the  contracted  forms  rip<iip,ev^Tip.a-o-fj.ev,  (fiopovfifp^ 
(f)op(-o-pfv ;  while  in  the  -ico  forms  (=:-ow),  the  vowels  remain 
uncombined  {statuis,  statui-mus),  except  in  the  supine  stem 
{statiltum  =  statu-i-tum).  Greek  verbs  in  -tco  {-i-ya>)  where  i 
remains  through  all  tense-stems,  e.g.  IStw  (root  18),  p.r]vi(o,  KOfloo 
^=Koviy-(o,  seem  parallel  to  Latin  4th  conjugation  forms  in  -io^s 
compared  with  3rd  conjugation  cujno,  etc. :  and  the  long  I  found 
in  some  of  them  {kovIo,  p.r]vl(o)  shows  a  contraction  of  i  sound 
with  another  vowel.  The  terminations  -a^co,  -o^w,  -ifco  probably 
contain  the  suffix  ya  assimilated  (see  p.  76)  :  and  in  -aivco, 
-vi/co  (Xeiaivco,  dapavva)  the  i  sound  is  thrown  back  into  the  stem 
as  above  in  11  b.  Latin  desidei-ative  forms  in  -tur-io  are  formed 
from  nominal  stems  in  -tor  by  addition  of  ya  {i),  e.  g.  jxirtur-i-o 
{parfor),  esurio  =  ed-turio.'\ 

7.  The  verb-forms  in  -o-km,  -sco  ('Inchoative'  verbs)  ^  are  7.  Addition 
especially  interesting  because  we  can  in  this  case  prove  a  par- 
ticular meaning  for  the  additional  element  in  the  present-stem, 
such  special  meaning  having  (as  already  pointed  out)  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  other  forms  that  have  been  discussed.  The 
Inchoative  (or  Inceptive)  meaning  is  obvious  in  many  verbs 
both  Greek  and  Latin  (especially  the  latter),  e.  g.  yTjpd-a-K-ui 
(cp.  sene-sc-6),  r^fia-a-K-co  {jpuhe-sc-o),  ava^iw-a-K-o-p-ai  (revivi-sc-o) ; 

^  See  Appendix  B  to  Chap.  v.  pp.  103,  104. 
'  See  Curtius,  'Elucidations,'  pp.  141-144. 
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Pormation     and  Can  be  traced  in  many  others,  e.  g.  ixi-fivrj-aK-co  [re-min-i-scor), 

of  Prtisent-      ,.  .,  ,  ,,  .  ,  /  _x  i?.?.' 

stembyo-ic-    aXo-))-(TK-(o  (cp.  aaOCe-SC-0),  yi-yvaj-aK-co  [  =  gnoSCO),  and   Oi-6a-crK-co, 

'  I  make  to  learn/  which  is  the  correhxtive  (with  causal  sense) 
of  di-sc-o,  '  I  learn.'  In  other  forms  (e.  g.  ^Xuxtkco,  6pa>a-K0}, 
paciscor,  ulciscor)  there  is  no  historical  trace  of  the  meaning. 
The  '  Iterative '  forms  of  imperf.  and  aor.  in  -ctkov,  common  in 
Homer,  are  an  isolated  preterite  of  this  formation  of  the  present, 
e.g.  e'xf-a-K-ov,  'ide-cTK-ov,  fifv-e-crK-ov,  etc.  Curtius  (Elucidations, 
pp.  142,  143)  explains  the  connection  between  the  two  thus: — 
The  Inchoative  meaning  consists  essentially  in  the  fact  that  the 
action  comes  to  pass  gradually ;  and  the  gradual  realization 
(which  language  originally  intended  to  denote  by  these  present- 
forms)  and  the  repetition  of  an  action  were  regarded  by  lan- 
guage as  nearly  akin.  Hence  these  iterative  forms  in  -anov  are 
the  opposite  to  the  sudden  '  momentary '  action  of  the  aorist. 
Connection  The  forms  in  -0-K6),  -SCO  are  also  intei-esting  as  showing 
Greek  and  the  especially  close  connection  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ative forms,  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Sanskiit  has  something 
like  it  in  the  addition  to  a  very  few  verbs  of  chh,  the  regular 
representative  of  sk  in  Indian  languages  M  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  specific  meaning  of  the  additional  element  which  in  the 
two  classical  languages  is  retained  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
give  the  name  'Inchoative'  to  the  class  of  verbs.  The  mode 
of  adding  the  <tk-,  sc-,  is  also  very  similar  in  the  two  languages  : 
'  "We  need  only  compare  [g)no-sc-o,  {g)na-sc-or,   cre-sc-o  with 

yi-ypa-a-K-co,  7ri-7rpd-(TK-co,  ki-kXtj-o-k-co,  the  derivative  fj^d-aK-co, 
yr)pd-aK-co  with  Latin  ira-SC-Or ;  ciX-i-(TK-o-[j.ai,  a-Tep-l-a-K-co  with 
Latin  ajy-i-sc-or,  j)ac-i-sc-or ;  and  SiSa-o-K-o),  Xa-o-x-w,  in  which 
a  guttural  (i.  e.  of  stem  SiSa^-,  Xa*c-)  is  lost  with  disco  (cp. 
doc-eo),  to  perceive  that  the  laws  of  formation  are  the  same.' 
Both  lancuaces  unite  the  Inchoative  element  to  a  consonantal 
stem  by  the  intervention  of  a  thematic  (connecting)  vowel  (t,  i, 
or  e) ;  but  whether  Curtius'  statement  '  that  the  genius  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  ever  intent  on  delicate  distinctions,  has  separated 

*  Thus  from  root  gam  (go)  is  formed  gachh3.-mi ;  from  ish  (wish) 
ichha-mi  ;  from  yam  (restrain)  yachha-mi.  These  forms  stand  for 
gaskami,  etc. ;  chh  representing  sk,  as  in  chaya  (shade),  Greek  aKid. 
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the  Iterative  forms  from  the  Inchoatives,  at  least  in  part  by  Formation 

of  Present- 

the  connecting  (thematic)  vowel,'  is  sufficiently  borne  out  by  stem  by  cr-c- 
the  evidence,  may  be  doubted.  Language  may  sometimes  avail 
itself  of  purely  euphonic  differences  to  express  differences  of 
meaning  (as  e.g.  with  the  variations  of  the  a  sound,  p.  36) ;  but 
the  thematic  vowel  is  not  purely  euphonic  (pp.  165,  166),  nor  is 
there  any  proof  of  its  being  so  used  here. 

The  origin  of  the  element  ctk-,  sc-  is  unknown. 

Imjierfect  (Greek). 

Formed  from  the  present-stem  by  prefixing  the  augment,  ^f^J^^^Jj^j'^J^t 
with  secondary  person-endings  :  e.  g.  (a)  with  connecting-vowel,  in  Greek. 
e-(f)ep-o-v,  €-(pep-es,  etc.,  3  plur.  '4-4>ep-o-v=f(^(povT:    [b)  without 
connecting-vowel,  iridr^-v,  -tj-s,  -r]{r),  (stem-vowel  raised  in  sin- 
gular), I  plur.  e-Tide-p-ev,  3  plur.  i-ride-aav  (a  compound  forma- 
tion, see  p.  176).     From  elfiL  are  found  two  forms  of  imperfect, 

(a)  eov=tar-o-v,  with  connccting-vowel  and  augment  omitted; 

(b)  T)v,  r).  Sanskrit  forms  from  the  corresponding  stem  as-  a 
ist  preterite  as-a-m  =  a-as-a-m,  the  vowel  a  being  appended 
to  the  stem  to  make  the  inflection  easier.  This  appears' in 
another  form  of  i  sing,  imperf.  from  (lp.i  {icr-p.'i),  viz.  rja^rjo-a 
(Ionic  f'a  without  augment,  as  in  II.  iv.  321,  whence  Attic  rj), 
and  in  3  plural  ^(xai^  =  asant,  or  e(rav  =  erant :  erdm,  eras,  &c. 
cannot  correspond  to  dsdm,  but  have  some  analogy  with  the 
Homeric  form  erjv.  The  stem  eaz=eaa  (with  augment  ^a  = 
e-e(o-)a)  became  in  time  eo,  «,  the  a  adopting  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  vowel :  hence,  with  the  secondary  termination  -v,  ea-v, 
partic.  €a>v=eo-vT,  &c. :  or  (from  it)  ie-v,  rjv).  Putting  these  forms 
together,  we  have — 


1  Sing. 

asa-m, 

^a  =  ^(Ta{fi),         [^v  {er]v  Horn.), 

[era-m, 

2     „ 

as  (Vedic), 

^ff-da, 

era-s. 

3     " 

as-t,  as  (Ved.), 

^(=^a-e,  ^((y),     ^v  (^s  Doric), 

erfi-t, 

1  Plur. 

as-ma, 

^IX€S, 

era-mus, 

2     „ 

as-ta, 

Vr^l 

era-tis], 

3     .. 

asan(t), 

^aav(T)  or  iffav 

ir) 

=  erant. 

A  similar  formation  in  Latin  from  the  stem  fic-,  i.  e.  fu-am, 
is  generally  supposed  to  survive  in  the  termination  -bam  of  the 
Latin  composite  imperfect  (see  below,  p.  224).     In  Sanskrit  the 
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vowel  a  is  always  raised  to  a  before  m  or  v  of  the  person- 
endings  (e.g.  bhar-a-mi,  bhar-a-vas,  bhar-a-mas  of  ist  sing. 
dual  and  plur. :  but  bhara-si,  bhara-ti,  etc.  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  pees,  indicative). 

4.  The  Weak  or  Compound  Aorist  (i  aor.). 

I.  The  function  of  this  tense  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Strong  Aorist,  viz.  the  expression  of  momentary  action  in  past 
time.  But  whereas  the  Strong  Aorist  is  formed  in  general 
only  from  verbs  which  form  a  present-stem  distinct  from  the 
pure  verbal-stem  (see  p.  200),  the  Weak  Aorist  is  formed  from 
all  verbs  whose  present-stem  is  the  same  as  the  pure  verbal- 
stem  (e.g.  apxco,  Xe'yw,  ypdcpa),  or  a  nominal-stem  increased  by 
j  (e.  g.  eXTTi'tw,  (pvXdaaw,  reXeo),  pp.  2o8-2  lo).  Comparatively  few 
verbs,  e.g.  those  with  vowel-raising  or  dental  sufiix  in  the 
present-stem  (above,  pp.  206,  208),  as  Treido),  Xeiirco,  Tvitra,  and 
several  verbs  in  -/^i,  have  both  forms  of  aorist :  and  in  some 
cases  where  both  forms  are  found,  they  are  used  to  denote  an 
intransitive  or  neuter,  and  a  transitive  or  active  meaning  re- 
spectively, e.g.  'icTTr]v,  tcTTTja-a;  e^rjv,  {jBrjcra.  Many  verbs,  how- 
ever, along  with  the  weak  aorist  form,  exhibit  a  so-called 
2  aorist  pass,  formed  from  the  simple  or  strong  aorist-stera 
with  the  addition  of  e,  rj  (see  p.  226):  e.g.  Cevywju,  effv^a, 
e'Cvyrjp:  ^XoTrrco,  €J3\ayp-a,  e/3Xa/3i;i/.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
language  the  newer  form,  i.  e.  the  weak  or  compomid  aorist,  the 
use  of  which  had  become  widely  extended  with  verbs  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  simple  aorist  (e.  g.  the  large 
class  of  derivative  verbs  in  -aw,  -ew,  -oa,  -eva,  -ifo,  -aCco,  -mvco, 
-WO),  etc.),  appears  to  have  superseded  the  older  form,  even 
where  the  conditions  for  a  strong  aorist  formation  were  found, 
e.  g.  /SXaTrro),  e/3Xa\//-a,  but  not  €/3Xa/3oi'. 

2.  Formation  of  the  Weak  Aorist^.     The  distinctive  mark  of 

1  The  characteristic  of  this  formation  being  the  letter  ff,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  '  sigmatic '  aorist.  This  element  y  (a),  representing  the  root  as 
{eff-)  of  the  substantive  verb,  enters  into  verb-formation  in  various  ways : 
(i)  in  single  person-endings,  such  as  Greek  iSo-aav  (p.  176)  ;  (2)  in  a  pre- 
terite or  aorist  form — the  '  weak  *  aorist  in  -aa ;  (3)  in  a  perfect  stem  in 
Latin  -si  (p.  196)  ;  (4)  in  the  pluperfe  ^t  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ^Se-{(j)a,  vide- 
ram  (p.  223);  (5)  in  '  futurum  exactum,'  XfXv-ao/xai,  sohe-ro  (p.  224); 
(6)  in  the  Greek   future  in  -aa)  =  s  +  ya  (p.  213),  and   the   Latin   future 
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this  tease  (besides  the    augment,  which  it  shares  with    other  Foraiatioii 
forms)  is  o-,  or  more  commonly  va.     Traces  of  the  first  are  seen  Aorist  froin 

/  '  "^  _  J    \  'f-      Preterite  of 

in  the  Homeric  conjunctive  forms  with  short  o  (eacro/x£v,  <pvXa^o-  sterna*-. 

fieu,  etc.,  which  are  non-thematic ;  the  w,  jy  of  ordinary  conjunc- 
tive forms  being  the  result  of  coalescence  of  the  conjunctive 
mood-sign  o  (a)  with  the  *  thematic  vowel '  of  ordinary  stems, 
extended  by  analogy  to  non-thematic  forms  (^lafxev  cp.  with  the 
Homeric  and  truer  form  'lofxev).  The  second  formation  in  (ra  is 
common  to  all  Greek  dialects.  This  '  sigmatic '  element  is 
generally  traced  to  the  ist  preterite  of  the  verbal  stem  as- 
(asam,  as,  ast,  see  above,  under  head  of  Imperfect,  p.  213) 
added  to  the  pure  verbal-stem  like  an  auxiliary  verb  ;  the  initial 
a  of  as  disappearing  as  in  Sanskrit  (a)smas,  Latin  {e)sum;  and 
the  nasal  fx  or  v  in  i  sing,  falling  away,  as  it  does  in  ace.  sing. 
7roSa=padam,  ^jficZem.  This  retention  of  a  becomes  character- 
istic of  the  weak  aorist,  as  of  the  perfect,  the  only  regular 
exceptions  being  3  sing,  iudic.  act.  eSft^e  and  2  sing,  imper.  act. 
be'i^ov.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  a  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  perfect,  see  above,  p.  193)  was  originally  (ion- 
fined  to  I  sing,  and  3  plur.  (primitive  -am,  -ant,  Greek  a, 
av),  and  was  gradually  extended  by  analogy  to  the  other  person- 
endings,  to  the  Middle  forms,  and  to  Infinitive  and  Participle  ; 
the  conjunctive,  however,  being  always  formed  without  it. 

This  supposed  '  auxiliary '  formation  of  the  Sigmatic  Aorist  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  though  the  parallel  sometimes  adduced 
from  Sanskrit  a-dik-sham  (sh  euphonic  for  s)  is  erroneous; 
the  corresponding  Greek  form  to  this  being  ih^ov.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  see  any  essential  difference  between  this  forma- 
tion and  that  of  the  perfect  stem  in  -/ca ;  and  why  should  not  o-, 
a  of  the  aorist  be  '  stem-forming '  additions  to  the  verbal  stem, 
analogous  to  k,  d  of  the  perfect?  e-^rjcr-d  and  /3e-/3r?K-a  would 
then  stand  in  precisely  analogous  relations  to  the  stem  as  seen  in 
e-^r]-v :  and  no  further  explanation  of  the  a  would  be  necessary 
than  of  the  k  (above,  pp.  193,  194)- 

formations  in  -so,  -sim,  -sere  (p.  221)  ;  (7)  in  the  Latin  subjunctive  forms 
lege-rem,  hrje-rim,  legi-ssem  (p.  227);  (8)  in  desiderative  formations,  e.  g. 
Sanskrit  pipi-sha-ti,  'he  wishes  to  drink,'  cp.  Greek  bpa-atloj,  Latin  vi-so. 
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The  double  a-  common  in  Homeric  forms  may  sometimes  be 
explained  by  the  first  a-  being  part  of  the  verb-stem,  e.  g.  ifraa 
from  evvvfii  =  €avvfii.,  root  pa;  ebUaa-a-a,  Kofxicraa,  and  similar 
forms  from  verbs  in  -fw,  where  the  first  a  is  due  to  assimilation 
of  final  8;  Sacro-ao-^at=:SaT-(r-,  stem  bar-;  and  perhaps  ireXfa-aa 
from  stem  riXes,  the  full  form  being  lost  in  pres.  reXew.  It  is 
more  probable  however  that  in  this  last  case,  and  possibly  in 
some  of  the  others,  era-  is  due  to  the  epic  licence  which  we  see 
in  '08v(T(Tevs  beside  'Odvaevs,  etc. ;  and  this  is  certainly  true  of 
the  forms  with  double  a  from  vowel-stems,  eXaaaa,  Koreaa-a- 
aBai,  etc. 

With  stems  in  X,  p,  n,  v  the  laws  of  Greek  euphony  did  not 
preserve  the  a  of  the  weak  aorist  in  contact  with  these  con- 
sonants (except  pa  in  a  few  Ejjic  forms,  eK^pcre,  Kvpaas,  (f)vpa-u>, 
oypaa ;  and  Xcr  in  one  form  e/ceXo-a,  which  survived  to  later 
times).  In  Aeolic  the  <t  was  assimilated  (p.  74)  to  the  stem- 
consonant,  e.  g.  (vepLparo,  ea-TtXXav,  eyevvaro,  erevva  (cp.  Homeric 
oipeWa),  and  possibly  this  may  have  been  the  older  process. 
Other  dialects  dropped  the  <t  and  lengthened   the  stem-vowel 

in    compensation;      e.g.    i'veLpa^evep-aa,    ecrTftXa  =  eo-reX-(ra,    e'yet- 

vaTo:=iyfv-aaTo.     In  Doric  this  was  a  pvxre  lengthening  of  the 

vowels   a,    e;    e.g.  €(f)ava,    stem   (pav- ;    ayyrjka,  stem  ayyeX- :    lonic 

and  Attic  raised  a  to  77,  and  e  to  et,  e.  g.  fcprjva,  ayyeika ;  t  and  v 
were  simply  lengthened  in  all  dialects,  e.  g.  eViXa,  rjpvva. 

The  forms  dna,  rfveyKu  stand  alone  as  unsigmatic  forms  with  a, 
side  by  side  with  the  reduplicated  aorists  elTtov  and  rjveyKov.  The 
a  in  these  forms  simply  represents  the  e  or  o  of  the  ordinary 
thematic  vowel ;  and  whatever  were  the  influences  which  at  first 
led  to  preserving  the  stronger  sound,  the  analogy  of  weak  aorist 
forms  like  ^'yyaXa,  iveipa  no  doubt  helped  to  perpetuate  it. 

The    forms    ecro-eua,    e;^fua    (cp.  iKr}a,  rjXevaro),  for  which    loss    of 

o-  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  are  the  active  forms  correspond- 
ing to  fcrav-prjv,  f'xv-pTjv,  the  a  of  I  sing.  representing  a  primi- 
tive -u  of  secondary  inflection.     The  primitive  form  was  thus 

e.  g.    €xev-v,    e;!^fv-s,    e;^ev(r)  .  .  .  ix^pev,  e;^v-Te,  etc.,  the  stem-VOWel 

being  strengthened  in  the  singular,  as  in  some  perfects  (above, 
p.  190),  and  as  in  certain  Sanskrit  forms ;  e.g.   from  root  vu. 
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aravam,  arcs,  arot  .  .  .  plur.  aru-ma,  etc.  Ix^ov  (i  sing)  became  Formation 
tx^va :  the  a  was  then  extended  througli  all  the  persons  of  the  Aorist. 
active,  and  the  old  plural  with  unstrengthened  root-vowel  {ix^-\iiv, 
etc.)  gave  way  to  forms  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular  {ix^^o.- 
fiev,  etc.)  ^ 

A  few  sigmatic  aorist  forms  (chiefly  Epic)  exhibit  the  weaker 

vowels  f,  o  in  place  of  a  ;  e.  g.  aeiaeo,  a^ere  (imperative),  dijafro, 
8v(T(To,  l^fu  and  l$ov  (3  pi.),  Xe^eo,  o'la-ere  (imper.),  opfreo,  neXuaa-f- 
Tov  (imper.),  exfo-ov  (cp.  i'xecra,  xeVat/xt,  etc.):  Curtius  would  add 
€7Te<xov,  the  so-called  strong  or  2nd  aorist  of  nlnTco,  which  could 
not  arise  by  phonetic  weakening  of  t  from  e-neT-ov  (Aeol.  and 
Dor.),  because  r  becomes  o-  only  before  i.  It  must  therefore,  he 
says,  =  ineT-(TO-v,  and  is  to  the  form  erreo-a  :  :  f^rjcreTo  :  fjBTja-aTo.  Or 
(to  compare  it  with  i'xfo-ov),  eTreaov  :  irea-oifxai  :  :  ex^o-ov  (e-;^eS-o-oj')  : 
XfO'ovfJLai. 

The  vowel  of  all  vowel-stems  is  lengthened  before  o-  in  the 
weak  aorist  and  future,  enolrja-a,  noiTjao)  {ttou-ui),  eXvaa,  Xvaco  (Xu-to). 
In  derivative  verbs  in  -am,  -tco,  -oa  (which  ii\l  =  ai/a7n{  formed 
by  suffix  ya)  the  length  of  the  vowel  is  natural  as  expressing 
a  conti-action ;  and  from  this  large  class  of  verbs  it  may  have 
passed  by  analogy  to  others.     A   few  exceptions   are   seen  in 

such  forms  as  cKoXeo-a,  KaXeVco  ;  rjpoa-a,  d/joVco  (from  dpoco),  rfpecra 
from  alveco. 

The  conjunctive  forms  follow  the  analogy  of  pres.  conj.,  a- 
alone  marking  the  tense,  e.  g.  Xvao),  Xvo-tj-s,  etc.,  Xv-a-co-pcu.  In 
optative  forms  the  suffix  t  makes  with  a  a  diphthong — Xva-a-i-fii, 
etc.  The  '  Aeolic  optative  '  in  -crem  seems  to  be  formed  with  the 
suffix  ya  {irj,  le,  p.  185),  but  with  the  indicative  weak  aorist 
terminations ;  e.  g.  Xvada,  -as,  -e,  etc.,  instead  of  Xva-fl-qv,  which 
would  be  expected  on  analogy  of  TiBeirjv,  etc.  The  a  of  weak 
aorist-stem  in  these  forms  has  sunk  to  e ;  but  a  feeling  that  a 
was  characteristic  of  this  tense  led  to  its  retention  in  the  suffix 
-la,  which  usually  becomes  te  or  irj,  though  the  letter  there  had 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  tense  formation. 


^  This  very  neat  (and  convincing)  explanation  is  given  (as  Brugman's) 
by  De  Saussure,  'Mcmoire  sur  le  Systeme  Primitif  des  Voyelles,'  p.  21. 
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5.  The  Future  Tense  (Greek). 

The  charactei'istic  Greek  future  termination  in  -o-w  is  not  (as  has 
by  some  scholars  been  supposed)  connected  with  the  weak  aorist 
-a-a,  except  in  being  perhaps  originally  a  tense  formation  from  the 
same  root  as  (fs).  From  this  root  as  (cs)  language  developed 
a  present  form  by  the  addition  of  ya  (see  above,  p.  208),  viz. 
as-yd-mi=-m.  Greek  ea-a-ico  (a  hypothetical  form),  the  middle  of 
which,  iawfiai,  becomes  eaaonai.  The  suffix  ya  {i)  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  root  t,  '  to  go,'  seen  in  'i-fiev,  i-re  :  and  if  this 
be  so,,  as-yd-mi  or  f<r-ioi=^'  1  go  to  be,'  a  natural  mode  of  ex- 
pressing future  time  by  the  addition  of  an  auxiliary  verb 
analogous  to  je  vais  faire  in  French,  '/  am  going  to  do'  in 
colloquial  English,  and  the  Latin  form  datum  iri  for  fut. 
infin.  pass. 

The  form  -ctiw,  thus  derived,  has  in  most  Greek  dialects  sunk 
(by  omission  of  i)  to  -o-w.  Doric  however  preserves  traces  of 
the  fuller  form,  sometimes  with  i,  sometimes  with  e,  following  a. 
Thus  on  inscriptions  are  found  ^oaBrja-LOi,  aTrevaia,  Trpa^lones 
(7rpay-a10-iJ.es),  l3oadr]aiovTi,  xapi^toneOa,  etc. ;  Theocritus  has  future 
forms  like  olaevfj.€s=:ol(TiOfies  (15.  133),  avkr](TevvTL  (7.  71),  aa-evfiai 
(3.  38);  Aristophanes,  employing  the  Doric  dialect,  gives  forms 

such    as    So^eirf,  rjaelre   (Ach.  74 1,  747),  dyopaaovi'Tes  (Ach.  750)  ; 

and  in  Thuc.  v.  79  (terms  of  a  truce  between  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Argives — both  Dorian)  we  find  eo-creiTat  =  «a-cr€6'rat  = 
ia-aierai.  We  also,  in  non-Doric  Greek,  meet  with  middle 
forms  known  as  'Doric  future;'  e.  g.  ia-aenm  (Hom.  II.  ii.  393, 
xiii.  317),  KXav(Tovfj.e6a  (Ar.  Pax  1081),  TrXevaovfieda  and 
TrXfva-e'ia-dai     (Thuc.      i.     1 43,      viii.     l),      (pev^ovfjieda     (Eur.      Hel. 

500,  etc.).  The  existence  of  these  forms  indicates  that  in 
non-Doric  dialects  -o-ico  (-o-fw)  originally  prevailed,  but  gave 
way  to  -o-w. 

"With  this  fal(o  =  'l  go  to  be,'  other  verbs  are  compounded  in 
order  to  acquire  a  future,  just  as  e.  g.  the  perfect  stem  in  Latin 
is  compounded  with  era  in  cecid-ero,  amav-ero;  the  initial  e  of 
the  root  fs  being  lost  in  the  process  as  perhaps  in  the  weak  aorist 
formation  (above,  p.  2 1 5)  and  in  Latin  sum;  so  that  -o-tw  becomes 
the  normal  future  termination.      The  future  of  stems  in  X,  p, 
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H,  V,  e.  g.  reva,  (pavo),  ixfva,  i/e/iw,  jSaXw,  etc.  (wliich  evidently  arise  Greek 
from  -fCTQ),  by  loss  of  o-  and  contraction  of  -ew,  so  that  fj.fvcj  = 
fifvfo}=neve-crQi)  show  an  e  between  the  stem  and  a-  which  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  belong  to  the  root  es ;  on  which  sup- 
position there  would  be  a  distinct  and  older  class  of  future 
forms,  with  the  addition  of  the  fuller  form  -eo-tco  to  the  verb- 
stem.  The  analogy  however  of  certain  Sanskrit  forms,  e.  g. 
tan-i-shya-mi=:Tev-e-(Tico  (whence  refe-cra),  reve-oo,  rev-w),  seems 
to  justify  the  view  taken  in  Curtius'  Greek  Grammar,  §  262  \ 
that  the  t  is  a  phonetic  insertion  between  the  stem  and  the 
future  suffix,  in  satisfaction  of  the  laws  of  Greek  euphony  which 
(as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  weak  aorist)  did  not  tolerate 
an  o-  in  close  juxtaposition  with  X,  ju,  v,  p.  In  the  case  of  the 
weak  aorist  of  such  stems  as  e.  g.  <pav-,  a-  disappeared  from 
the  contact — €-(pr]v-a^=e(pav-(Ta  :  in  the  future  it  was  retained 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  intervention  of  e  {(pav-e-a-co),  but 
then  disappeared  in  accordance  with  another  euphonic  tendency 
to  drop  a-  between  two  vowels  (p.  66).  And  as  in  the  case 
of  the  weak  aorist  a  few  exceptional  (chiefly  Epic)  forms  remain 
in  which  a  survives  in  contact  with  p  and  X,  so  in  the  futui'e  we 
find  exceptional  (chiefly  Epic)  forms  like  Ke'paco,  Kvpa-a,  de'pa-opai, 
and  Kt\(Ta>,  which  show  the  shortened  form  in  -a-a)=.-(n(o,  and 
that  at  quite  an  early  stage  of  the  language.  Other  futures 
which  show  traces  of  this  e  between  the  stem  and  the  future- 
ending  are  i8ovpai-=zi8e-cropai,  Trfaovpai=ZTr€a-e-aopai,  pa)(ovpai, 
Epic  paxeaopai,  (ia)(i<T(Topai. 

a-  has  similarly  been  lost  and  the  vowels  contracted  in  ^i^S) 
(=:/3t,3u(r<«),   jSi^dco),   e'Xm,   6a/x«,   the   so-callcd    'Attic  futures^:' 

^  Curtius  now  inclines  ('  Das  Verbum,'  II.  p.  306)  to  the  supposition  of  a 
double  series  of  stem-forms,  e.  g.  mail,  mana,  whence  ntv-  of  aorist  t/xetfa  — 
e-fifu-aa,  /xfve-  of  future  fifvSi  =  p.ei'e-{cr)oj.  The  i  of  Sanskrit  tani-shya-mi 
would  thus  be  a  weakening  of  a  in  the  stem-form  tana-,  corresponding  to 
reve-  of  Greek  T(vf{a)oj  =  TevfatQj.  He  allows  that  in  the  Greek  examples 
the  vowel  has  become  a  merely  phonetic  adjunct :  and  it  is  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  with  his  present  views  about  the  '  thematic  vowel ' 
in  ordinary  conjugation  (p.  166)  that  he  is  now  unwilling  to  regard  it  as 
originally  phonetic.  Whether,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  strain  after  such 
consistency,  in  face  of  other  undoubted  examples  of  purely  phonetic  insertion 
of  a  vowel  (p.  83),  may  be  doubted. 

^  Other  examples  of  'Attic  future'  are  Si/tdv  (Hdt.  i.  g'j)  =  Siicdaeii', 
KoKa,  (Ar.  Eq.  456)  =«oXdo-e(,  weAS)  (^Aesch.  P.  V.  282,  cp.  mKdaoi,  Eur.  El. 
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a  has  been  lost  without  contraction  in  the  Homeric  forms  avva 
(II.  iv.  56),  ipvai  (xi.  454),  ravvo)  (Od.  xxi.  1 74).  These  forms 
have  become  like  present-forms  by  loss  of  o-,  but  there  are 
others  which  really  are  present  formations  to  which  a  future 


-fii, 


ibo. 


meaning  has  attached,  notably 

Future  (Latin). 

Here  we  find  two  distinct  forms  :  i .  a  modified  form  of  pres. 
subj.  (with  consonant  and  i-  or  u-  stems)  which  like  sim,  etc. 
(see  p.  186)  is  probably  an  optative  form.  "With  a-  and  e-  stems 
however  this  form,  if  used  for  the  future,  would  lead  to  confu- 
sion with  pres.  subj.  in  the  one  case  (amemus),  with  pres.  indie, 
in  the  other  {inonemus) ;  and  with  these  verbs,  accordingly,  we 
find  another  form,  ama-ho,  mone-ho.  A  similar  future  in  -ho 
(besides  the  more  usual  form  in  -am,  -es,  -et)  is  found  from 
I  stems  in  earlier  writers  (Plautus,  Terence,  etc.),  e.  g.  aperibo, 
adgredihor,  sciho,  etc. ;  but  none  of  these  forms  survived  in  use 
in  the  ist  century  B.C.  except  ibo,  quibo,  nequibo.  Propertius 
has  lenibo;  and  we  find  veiiiet  for  the  more  usual  venibit  (future 
of  venm  —  venum  eo)  in  the  Lex  Thoria,  112  B.C.,  and  exiet  in 
Seneca.  [Pulchrior  exiet  in  Hor.  Od.  iv.  4.  65,  though  accepted 
by  Orelli,  has  very  little  MS.  authority;  and  evenit  is  probably 
con-ect.]     Dicebo,  fidebo  are  also  quoted  from  old  Latin. 

This  termination  -bo,  like  -bam  of  the  imperfect  and  -ui,  -vi 
of  perfect  (see  p.  196),  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  tense-form 
of  the  stem  fu-,  '  to  be,'  whence  fui,  fore,  etc.  Opinions  how- 
ever differ  as  to  what  precise  tense-form  it  represents,  two 
explanations  being  given  : — 

1.  -bo=/u-o,  a  present  formation:  thus  ama-bo  would  be 
analogous  to  '  I  am  to  love.' 

2.  -bo  =  bu-i-o,  fu-i-o;  a  form  analogous  to  eVico,  esio,  era, 
and  =  ' I  go  to  be'  (see  above,  p.  218).  This  latter  is  more 
generally  adopted,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  close  analogy 
which  it  presumes  between  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  formation 

i332),d7ro(T«€5a)  (Soph.  O.T.  138),  7a/ier(Aesch.P.  V.  764,  etc.),Kae«5oi5;iat 
(Ar.  Ran.  200),  and  many  futures  in  -iw,  -lovnai  from  i  stems.  The  term 
'Attic  future,'  applieil  by  old  grammarians,  is  really  incorrect,  many  of  the 
forms  in  question  being  found  in  Homer  ;  while  in  some  verbs  (e.  g.  Siitd^aj) 
■the  Attic  dialect  invariably  retains  the  a. 
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of  the  future,  Greek  takinfj  one  form  of  auxiliary  (eo--),  Latin  Latin  Fu- 
tlie  other  (/«-). 

Was  this  future  in  -60  the  original  form  of  all  futures  in 
Latin  ?  Curtius  ('  Temp,  und  Modi,'  p.  324)  thinks  not,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  that  language  should  proceed  from 
a  compound  to  a  simpler  form.  The  most  pi-imitive  usage,  he 
thinks,  was  to  employ  the  optative  form  (cliceni,  faciern)  as 
future :  the  form  in  -bo  being  a  later  form,  and  as  such  applied 
mainly  to  the  derivative  verbs  of  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  conjugations, 
and  but  little  to  consonantal  stems.  Forms  therefore  like  suyebo, 
dicebo,  vivebo  (which  are  very  few  in  number),  are  not  relics 
of  an  earlier  formation  for  consonantal  stems,  but  anomalous 
later  forms  on  the  analogy  of  a-  and  e-  verbs. 

The  ordinary  '  futurum  exactum  '  or  '  Completed  Future ' 
(amav-ero,  cecid-ero,  etc.)  is,  as  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  218), 
a  compound  form ;  the  future  (or  pres.  with  fut.  signification) 
of  stem  es-,  i.e.  ero  =  esio,  being  added  to  the  perfect-stem,  the 
characteristic  i  of  which  vanishes;  amav-ero,  scrips-ero,  tetig-ero, 
ded-ero,  etc. 

In  the  older  language  of  Plautus,  old  laws,  and  formularies,  Futures  in 

"       °  -so,  -Sim, 

etc.,  is  found  a  series  of  future  forms  with  characteristic  s ;  -*«''^'- 
viz.  indie,  -so  or  -sso  {/acso,  amasso,  etc.) ;  subj.  -sim  or  -ssim 
{faxim,  ausim,  locassim) ;  infin.  -sere  or  -ssere  {reconciliassere, 
Plant.) ;  pass,  indie,  -situr  or  -ssitur  (jnercassitur,  Lex  Thoria ; 
jussitur,  Cato ;  faxitur).  A  number  of  other  examples  are 
given  in  Ptoby's  Latin  Grrammar,  i.  §§  619,  620  :  but  almost  the 
only  forms  which  survived  after  Terence  ave/axo,faxis;  ausim, 
ausis.  Terence  has  besides  excessis  (And.  iv.  4.  21)  and  a2)pel- 
lassis  (Phorm.  v.  i.  15);  Lucretius  has  cohihessit  (iii.  444); 
Cicero,  di  faxint;  CatuUus,  recepso  (xliv.  19)  and  tepefaxit 
(Ixviii.  29);  Yirgil,jusso  (Aen.  xi.  467).  Two  explanations  of 
these  forms  are  given : — 

I.  On  the  analogy  of  amassem,  amasse,  consuessem,  etc.,  and 
other  forms  acknowledged  as  syncopated  [dixti,  extrnxem,  con- 
sumj)se,  etc.,  see  Wordsworth's  Introd.  xviii.  12,  p.  149),  these 
forms  are  regarded  as  formed  by  the  addition  to  the  perfect- 
stem  of  -so-=-ro  of  the  ordinary  '  futurum  exactum,'  the  e  pre- 
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Latin  Fu-  Ceding  this  -TO  (amavero)  being  on  this  view  regarded  as  the 
-.mn.-scre.  '  i  of  perfect-stem  shortened  to  e,  as  abl.  -I  to  -e  (p.  125).  Thus 
aniasso  =  amavi-so  =  amave-so  =:  amavero.  [Schleicher  in  fact 
classes  the  forms  in  -so  under  the  head  of  'futurum  exactum,' 
of  which  he  distinguishes  (a)  the  shorter  and  older  form  -so 
added  to  pure  verbal-stem ;  {b)  the  longer  and  later  form  in 
which  -so  is  added  to  the  perfect-stem,  including  the  ordinary 
forms  amavero,  etc.,  and  the  syncopated  forms  amasso,  etc.] 
To  this  view  two  objections  are  made:  (i)  that  it  does  not 
account  for  forms  like  cajy-so,  rap-so,  faxo  (fac-so),  2)ro7iibesso, 
etc.,  where  the  present-  and  not  the  pei'fect-stem  seems  to  be 
employed  ;  (2)  that  it  does  not  properly  account  for  the  double 
s;  the  view  that  this  ss  is  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  v 
or  ui  being  not  only  conjectural,  but  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  other  contracted  forms.  Amaveso,  by  loss  of  v,  would  more 
naturally  become  amaeso,  amdso,  amdro ;  or  if  it  did  become 
amavso,  it  would  contract  to  amauso  or  amuso  (cp.  amdram,= 
amaveram,  nauta  =  navita,  aetas=aevitas,  etc.).  Accordingly 
others  explain  these  forms  as — 

2.  Formed  from  the  2>resent-stem,  like  the  Greek  future  in 
-o-co  :  -so,  -sim,  -sere  being  respectively  a  future  indicative,  sub- 
junctive, and  infinitive,  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  stem ; 
a  final  t  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem  being  dropped,  as  in  fac-so 
{faxo)  from  stem  faci ;  sponso  {spondso)  from  stem  sjyonde ; 
ausini  (aud-sim)  from  stem  aude.  Other  e-  stems  preserve  the 
vowel,  prohibe-ssit,  cohibe-ssit,  etc.  The  double  s  in  these  forms 
and  those  from  a-  stems  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  mistaken 
analogy  from  the  forms  amasse,  consuessem,  etc.,  for  amavisse, 
consuevissem,  etc. :  or  it  may  have  been  a  mode  of  marking  the 
accent,  or  of  preserving  by  additional  stress  the  characteristic  s ; 
a  single  s  between  two  vowels,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  66), 
being  very  rare  and  almost  always  changed  to  r.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  in  pronunciation  of  these  forms  the  desire  to 
retain  what  was  characteristic  of  meaning,  viz.  s,  struggled 
against  the  phonetic  tendency  to  resolve  s  into  r ;  and  that  the 
success  of  this  effort  afi'ected  orthography  in  the  ss  of  the  forms 
in  question. 
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The  objection  urged  to  this  explanation  is  the  difficulty  of  ^^^^J^-fj".;^ 
regarding  ss  as  merely  the  result  of  accent  in  pronunciation  ;  etc. 
a  view  which  has  already  been  set  aside  in  the  explanation  of 
the  supei-lative  tei^mination  -isslmus  (see  above,  p.   134):  but 
upon  the  whole   the  difficulty  appears  less  than   those  which 
attend  the  other  explanation. 

[N.B.  The  verbs  arcesso,  caj)esso,  facesso,  lacesso  are  prob- 
ably similar  formations,  originally  future,  from  arcio  {  =  ad-cio, 
see  p.  65),  capio,  facio,  lacio ;  but  they  have  been  treated  as 
present-stems,  and  so  received  fi-esh  inflections  of  tense  and 
mood.  Similarly  incesso  {=inced-so,  p.  75)  is  formed  from 
incedo  :  and  jKtesso  or  jyetisso  (Cicero,  Tuscul.  II.  xxvi.  62; 
Lucretius,    iii.    648,    v.    810)    is   probably   a   like    form    from 

6.   Tenses  formed  from  the  Perfect-stem  (Pluperfect,  etc.). 

(«)  Greek  Pluperfect.  A  preterite  of  aorist  form  from  the  gj^^f^^^^^- 
root  €0--  (eV-a/Lt,  eVa-j,  etc.)  is  added  to  the  perfect-stem,  the  Latin, 
augment  being  prefixed.  Thus  from  7rei(9w,  perfect-stem  -nknoid-, 
we  have  pluperfect  (-Trenoid-ea-a^fx),  whence  Epic  eTrenoLdea,  con- 
tracted nat'u-ally  into  eTrcnolQr^,  which  is  found  in  old  Attic; 
-V  being  added  as  secondary  form  of  i  pers.  inflection.  In 
3  sing,  however  a  became  e,  iTVfTroid-ea-eir),  infiTOLdee ;  and  the 
natural  contraction  was  to  et  in  eTrerroidei.  This  «  having  become 
usual  in  3  sing,  was  transferred  in  late  Greek  by  a  false  analogy 
to  I  plur.  and  dual  (eVeTroi^eVa^ej,  eTTfTTOidea^fs,  (Trenoidtjiies),  giving 
6.  g.  -eifxev  as  its  termination ;  and  then  to  i  sing.,  giving  -eiv 
instead  of  -rj :  the  extreme  point  of  confusion  being  reached  when 
in  3  plur.,  where  alone  the  full  form  was  retained  \j7renoi6eaav{T)] 
and  there  was  never  any  contraction,  the  et  representing  a  con- 
traction was  introduced,  giving  -fia-av  as  the  termination.  But 
this  -eicrav  of  3  plur.,  though  always  given  by  grammars,  is 
rarely  found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Greek  authors  :  and  many 
good  MSS.  of  Plato  and  Thucydides  give  in  i  sing,  -rjv,  not  the 
later  and  incorrect  form  -fii/. 

(b)  Latin  Pluperfect.  Here  -eram,  -as,  -at,  etc.  added  to  the 
perfect  stem  is  obviously  a  corresponding  formation  to  Greek 
£o-a(/ii) ;   Latin  retaining  fuller  forms  in   i   sing,  and  3  plur. 
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Latin  Plu- 
perfect. 


Futurum 
Esactum. 


Latin  Im- 
perfect in 
•bam. 


Compare  e.g.  fj8ea  =  ;'j8fcra,  tlie  oldei"  form  of  ii8eiv,  with  Latlu 
viJeram,  the  pluperfect  form  of  vi(li=foi8a:~- 


vld-eram 

vid-eras 

vld-erat 

vld-eramus 

vid-eratis 

vJd-erant 


gfifa 


r]  Seare 
vdeaap. 


e-ff'i.8-t(a^a 
e-fei8-f(^cr)as 

f-fei8-e(cr^aT€ 
f-ffl8-eaav 

Except  that  the  Greek  pluperfect  has  the  augment,  the  two  are 
identical  throughout. 

(c)  '  Futurum  exactum '  (Greek),  by  the  addition  of  o-  (see 
above,  p.  218)  to  the  lengthened  perfect-stem  in  active  voice 
Tfdvrj^a  {-K(TO)),  €(TTr]^a> ;  to  the  perfect-stem  in  the  middle  forms 

XeXv-aofiat,  iTe7Tpa^-oixai  =  Tre7Tpdy-aofjLai,  yeyd-^-ofiai,  etc. 

(d)  '  Futurum  exactum '  (Latin),  by  addition  of  er-o,  etc.  to 
perfect-stem  (see  above,  p.  218). 

7,  Imj)erfect  Tense  (Latin). 

The  imperfect  in  -bain,  like  the  future  in  -ho,  appears  to  be 
an  exclusively  Italian  formation,  found  in  all  Latin  verbs  except 
sum,  and  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  parallel  I'oot  fu-  as 
eram  from  es.  Fu-am,  then,  is  the  original  of  -bam;  the  process 
of  change  being  according  to  some  the  loss  of  u  and  change  of 
/  to  b,  -fuam,  -fam,  -bam;  according  to  others,  loss  of  /  and 
hardening  of  the  u  (consonantal =i«)  to  b,  -fuam,  -uam,  -bam. 
This  termination  -bam,  -bus,  etc.  is  added  directly  to  most  pure 
vowel-stems,  e.g.  dd-bam,  sta-bam,  qui-bam,  i-bam,  and  to 
derived  vowel-stems  in  -a,  -e  {ama-bam,  mone-bam)  :  but  with 
derived  verbs  in  I  (4th  conjug.)  and  consonantal  stems  a  long 
vowel  is  inserted  between  the  stem  and  the  termination,  e.  g. 
audi-e-bam,  reg-e-ham.  In  old  Latin  poetry  this  e  is  often  not 
found  with  I  stems,  e.  g.  ai-ham,  sci-bam  (Plant,  Ter.,  Lucr., 
CatuU.)  ;  servi-bas  (Plant.)  ;  insani-bas  (Ter.)  ;  saevi-bat  (Lucr. 
V.  1003),  etc.;  and  so  in  later  poetry  —  audi-bant  (Catullus, 
Ixxxiv.  8) ;  largi-bar  (Prop.  i.  3.  25)  ;  leni-bant  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
528),  nutri-bant  (vii.  485),  redimi-bat  (x.  538),  etc.  These 
instances  are  chiefly  poetical,  and  the  probability  is  that  -ibam 
is  not  an  original  form,   but  a   contraction    for  -iebam  :    and 
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further,  that   for   all   derived  verbs  the   form   was   originally  Latin  Tm. 

.  .  perfect. 

"e-ham,  but  that  with  a-  and  e-  stems  it  coalesced  with  the 
stem-vowel  {mone-e-ham,  inone-ham).  The  origin  of  this  e  is 
doubtful :  some  explain  it  as  the  lengthening  of  the  ordinary 
connecting-vowel :  others  as  being  merely  transfeiTed  from  the 
derived  verbs  in  e-,  by  false  analogy,  to  the  3rd  and  4th  conju- 
gations ;  others  (e.  g.  Bopp)  as  part  of  the  suffix  -aija,  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  derived  verbs  in  a-,  e-,  t-  (p.  211), 
and  therefore  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  these  derived 
verbs.  In  support  of  this  latter  view  it  is  urged  that  the 
parallel  future  form  in  -ho  is  general  with  some  derived  verbs 
(in  a-  and  e-,  ist  and  2nd  conjugation),  not  unfrequent  in 
others  (I-  stems),  and  very  i-are  in  consonantal  stems.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  e  with  consonant  verbs  reg-e-bam,  etc.  will 
be  the  result  of  false  analogy  from  the  vowel  or  derived  stems 
in  a-,  e-,  i-.  Another  suggestion,  that  in  the  long  e  we  have 
the  effect  of  a  stem-vowel  coalescing  with  the  augment  prefixed 
to  the  auxiliary  {e-bam),  contradicts  all  analog}^  not  only  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  exhibits  no  trace  of  having  used  4he 
augment,  but  also  of  the  Greek,  where  in  compound  tenses 
the  augment  always  leaves  the  auxiliary  and  takes  its  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  compound,  e.  g.  eXvaa,  not  \i/-eaa : 
so  too  in  Sanskrit,  a-dik-sham,  not  dik-a-sam. 

The  original  quantity  of  d  in  the  termination  -ham  is  pre- 
served throughout,  except  in  3  sing.,  which  was  shortened  (as 
amat,  monet,  regit,  etc.,  see  p.  175)  in  dactylic  verse,  from  Ennius 
downwards  ;  the  old  quantity  being  seen  in  Enn.  Ann.  141 , — 

'  Noenum  rumores  ponebat  ante  salutem.' 
In  Virg.  G.  iv.  137,  Aen.  v.  853  ('  tondebat,'  '  amittebat ')  a  short 
syllable  is  artificially  lengthened. 
8.  Aorist  Passive  (Greek). 

The  two  passive  aorist-stems  in  the  Greek  verb  are  dis-  Greek  Aorist 
tinguis^hed  from  other  passive  forms  by  active  person-endings : 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  their  passive  meaning  lies  in  the 
stems  themselves,  i.  e.  in  the  elements  e  (rj)  and  6(  {drj)  appended 
to  the  verb-stem.  The  precise  connection,  however,  of  these 
elements  with  the  meaning  in  question  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
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'  strong; '  or 
2ii(l  Aorist 
Passive. 


•  Weak '  or 
1st  Aorist 
Passive. 


(i)  For  the  'i^ti'ong'  2ncl  aorist-stem  e  (r;)  is  added  to  the 
root,  and  treated  as  a  root-vowel,  the  augment  being  prefixed. 
Thus  from  root  (^av-  is  formed  the  aorist  stem  €-(pav€  ;  indie. 
e-(f)dvr]-v ;  imper.  cf)dvr]-6i. ;  conj.  cf)ave-a),  (fyava;  opt.  fpavf-'irj-v.  rj 
lias  usually  been  regarded  as  a  raising  [Sleigerung)  of  e ;  but 
some  regard  ??  as  the  original  form,  and  e  a  shortening  from  it. 
The  origin  of  e  (r;)  is  uncertain :  Curtius  ('  Temp,  und  Modi,' 
pp.  329-30)  suggested  that  it  arose  from  the  root  ya=^to  go,' 
which  in  Sanskrit  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  passive  verbs 
(cp.  venum  eo  or  veneo  =  passive  of  venum  do  or  vendo),  and 
which  e.  g.  in  "irjm  has  a  causative  force='I  make  to  go.'  But 
this  is  only  a  conjecture :  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  e  is  an 
increase  of  the  stem,  such  as  is  found  e.  g.  in  the  derived  verbs, 
whose  stems  are  sometimes  treated  as  if  their  final  letter  were 
the  final  letter  of  the  root  itself ;  compare  Aeolic  4>^V-H-'-  This, 
in  fact,  is  Curtius'  present  view  ('  Das  Verbum,'  ii.  p.  322). 

(2)  The  'weak'  or  ist  aorist-stem  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  0  between  the  verb-stem  and  e  (r/).  We  may  say  either 
that  6  [t])  is  appended  to  the  verb-stem  increased  by  6  (instead  of 
to  the  pure  veibal-stem  as  in  2  aor.) ;  or,  more  probably,  that  6e 
(dr])  is  appended  to  the  pure  verbal-stem;  analysing  e.g.  iirpdx6r]v 
(stem  irpay-)  into  iTrpax-6r)-v.  The  form  probably  stands  in  more 
or  less  close  connection  with  numerous  other  formations  in  which 
the  same  consonant  6  appears  ^ :  e.g.  the  present-stems  reXed^y, 

(pOivvdoi,  fiivvdo),  npT]d<i)  (stem  TTpa-  of  TTipTTprjpi),  n^rjOa)  [nXa-),  ecrdca 

(Epic)  =  66-(9a)  (I»y  dissimilation,  see  p.  79),  from  which  with 
a  further  suffix  if=ya  is  formed  the  present-stem  ZaBie  in 
iadlix),  or  the  preterites  eax^-G-ov,  rjpvua-6-ov,  rjyepe-d-ovro,  etc. 
This  dn  is  possibly  identical  with  the  root  de  {dha)  =  ' to  place,' 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  to  do '  or  '  make,'  with  the  same  force 
originally,  in  composition  with  other  verbal  stems,  as  our 
English  auxiliary  verb  did  in  such  expressions  as  he  did  come. 
If  this  be  so,  the  formation  would  be  originally  active :  how  it 
comes  to  have  a  passive  meaning  is  an  unsolved  difficulty. 
Sanskrit  has  a  compound  verbal  stem  grad-dha,  'to  believe,' 

*  A  full  list  of  these  is  given  by  Curtius,  '  Das  Verbum,'  ii.  pp.  340-345 
(Engl,  transl.  pp.  501-504). 
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from  whicli  is  formed  a  present  crad-dadhami.  i.e.  Qrad  or  Greek  Aorist 

Passive. 
Qrath  =  ' trust,'  'belief,  and  da-dhami  =  Ti-^?/-/xt.  io  this  cor- 
responds the  Latin  credo  =  cred-do  (cp.  condo,  2)er-do,  etc.);  this 
and  similar  forms  representing  dha  of  da-dha-mi,  Tl-drj-fii,  as 
da-  in  dare  represents  So-  da-  of  8i'So>/ii,  da-dami  :  and  English 
do,  did  is  from  the  same  root.  Thus  in  e-d7]-v,  f-npax-Orj-v,  cre-do, 
and  English  do,  did  we  have  one  and  the  same  element. 

(q)  From   these   two    aorist   passive-stems   are   formed    two  Greek 

^"^'  .  „  .        .        Future 

futures  by  the  addition    of  the    ordinary   future    termination  Passive, 
(see  p.  218)  with  middle  person-endings,  (pavrj-aofiai,  Xvdrj-aofiai. 
They  are  apparently  late  formations;    in   Homeric   Greek   the 
weak  aorist  in  -drjaoiiai  does  not  occur  at  all,  the  strong  aorist 

only  in  ixiyrjaeadai  (11.  X.  365). 

Q.  Tenses  of  the  Conjunctive  Hood  in  Latin.  Latin  Con- 

I'll  iunctive: 

(i)  The  Present  Conjunctive  has  been  explained  above,  pp.  Present. 
184-186. 

(2)  Imperfect  Conjunctive.  The  -rem  which  in  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  Imperfect, 
conjugations  is  added  directly  to  the  present-stem,  and  in  3rd  con- 
jugation apparently  with  a  connecting  vowel  e  {ama-rem,  trwne- 
rem,  audi-rem,  dic-e-rem),  probably  =  -sewt,  i.  e.  -ereiri  or  -esem  ; 
an  optative  form  of  eram,  esam  analogous  to  amem.     Thus  in 
I  plur.  eremus,  eramus;  amemus,  amamus.     This  -erem  {-esem) 
therefore    originally =esa-i-m   (see    above,    p.    186).     For    the 
double  s  in  esse^n,  the  ordinary  imp.   subj.   of   sum,   different 
explanations  have  been  suggested.     Pott,   followed  apparently 
by  Eoby  (Latin  Grammar,  §  609),  makes   esseni=es-sem,   the 
first  s  belonging  to  the   stem,  the   second  to  the   suffix  -sem 
{-rem).     But  in  the  plup.  subj.  fecissem  evidently  =/eci  +  -d'em, 
and  the  two  forms  can  hardly  be  treated  differently :    moreover 
we  have  traces  in  Old  Latin  of  both  forms  with  a  single  s,  e.  g. 
eset,  esetis,  esent  on  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  (Appendix  I.  ii) ;  fuisem 
is  also  said  to  occur.     The  form  essem  from  edere  is  a  case  of 
assimilation =ei-se??iy   similarly  possem=pot-seni  {jyot-est,  pot- 
is),  /errem=fer-sem,  reUem  =  vel-sem  (see  above,  pp.  74-75). 

(3)  Tlie  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  apparently  formed  in  the  Pluperfect, 
same  way  from  the  perfect-stem,  by  adding  -sem,  the  s  becoming 
ss  in  the  ordinary  conjugation  of  all  verbs;    amavi-ssem,  rexi- 

Q  2 
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Latin  Con-    ssem.     Schleicher  (Comn.  S  qoi)  thinks  that  the  forms  vixem 

juiictive :  .  \  1      0    o       / 

Pluperfect  (Yirg.  Aeu.  xi.  ii8),  extinxem  (Aen.  iv.  6o6),  conjluxet  (Lucr. 
i.  987),  etc.  are  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  syncopated  forms 
of  vixissem,  extitixissem,  conjluxisset,  etc.,  but  relics  of  an  older 
formation  by  the  addition  of  -sem  to  an  older  perfect-stem 
without  i  or  is  :  the  ordinaiy  forms  in  -issem  being  an  addition 
of  -sem  to  the  -is,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  199),  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  was  characteristic  of  the  perfect-stem, 
surviving  in  the  terminations  is-ti,  is-tis,  is-se.  The  comparison 
however  of  these  forms  with  those  acknowledged  to  be  syn- 
cojDated,  e.g.  dixti,  intellexti,  misti,  accestis,  consumpse,  traxe, 
jJTomisse,  etc.,  rather  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pluper- 
fect forms  in  question  are  later  conti'acted  forms. 

Perfect.  (4)  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  formed  by  adding  -sim=-siem 

to  the  perfect-stem  in  i- :  thus  feci-siem,  which  becomes  fece- 
rim;  the  formation  thus  bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the 
j)erfect  subjunctive  passive  by  the  auxiliary  siin  (amatus  sim), 
just  as  the  'futurum  exactum'  aviav-ero  bears  to  the  fut.  pass. 
amatus  ero.  The  original  length  of  the  I  in  sim=siein  apj^ears 
in  fuerls,  dederls  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  7.  20),  dederltis,  etc. ;  though,  as 
has  been  already  noticed  (p.  184),  the  confusion  with  ?  of  the 
'futurum  exactum'  has  led  to  frequent  intermixing  of  the  quan- 
tities in  both  tenses' ;  I  is  properly  characteristic  of  perf.  subj., 
i  of  completed  future  indie. 


Infinitive 
not  to  be 
clnssed  as  i 
'Mood.' 


Infinitives  and  Participles. 

The  Infinitive  is  not  a  '  Mood,'  its  various  forms  beinof 
cases  of  verbal-nouns :  and  Philology  and  Grammar  alike  must 
begin  by  getting  rid  of  the  misnomer  '  Infinitive  Mood,'  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  its  real  nature  and  historical  develop- 
ment. The  analysis  by  Grammar  of  the  syntactical  uses  of  the 
infinitive  points  to  its  being  a  verbal-noun,  sharing  the  jiro- 
perties  both  of  noun  and  verb^ :  (i)  of  a  noun,  in  that  it 
expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in  general,  like  nouns  of  action, 

^  For  examples  of  this  confusion,  see  Eob3^  '  Latin  Grammar,'  §  592. 
*  See  Roby's  'Latiu  Grammar,'  vol.  ii.  §§  1342,  3. 
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and  in  Greek  becomes  a  verbal-noun  by  combination  with  the 
article ;  (2)  of  a  verh,  in  admitting  inflections  of  voice  and 
tense,  in  governing  the  case  of  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs, 
in  being  qualified  by  adverbs  and  not  by  adjectives,  and  (in 
Greek  especially  by  combination  with  av)  in  sharing  the  functions 
of  mood  in  orat'io  ohliqua.  And  the  analysis  by  Philology  of 
the  forms  of  the  infinitive  leads  us  still  more  surely  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  so  that  there  is  no  class  of  grammatical  forms 
of  which  the  first  origin  and  subsequent  development  can  more 
certainly  be  traced,  and  a  meaning  more  clearly  seen  to  underlie 
what  meets  us  in  Greek  or  Latin  Grammar  as  an  apparently 
unmeaning  form, 

I.     The  Greek  Infinitive  forms  fall  into  five  groups  :  Greek  Infin- 

1.  J?  orms  m  -fievai,  -fJ-ev;    eo-fifvai,  afxvvi-ufv. 

2.  Forms  in  -evai,  -vai ;    \ekoLTr-evai,  8eiKvv-vai. 

3.  Forms  in  -eu,  -rjv,  -eiv;  ^epev  (Cret.),  <^//3-»7i' (Aeo!.),  ^ip-nv. 

4.  Infinitive  of  the  sigmatic  aorist ;  de'i^m,  duvmi. 

5.  Forms  in  -a-dat  throughout  the  Middle. 

The  form  in  -fievai  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  mane  (manai)<  the  i-  Forms  in 
dative  of  a  suffix  man-,  by  which  a  large  number  of  nouns  are 
formed  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin \-  e.g.  from  Sanskrit  jna, 
'  to  know,'  is  formed  (j)naman,  Latin  [g)'nomen,  that  by  which 
a  thing  is  known,  its  7iaine :  while  from  the  corresponding 
Greek  stem  yvco-  is  formed  yvwiJioiP  {yva>-fjLov-oi)  =  '  a  knower,' 
the  suffix  -nov,  -fj.€u  {  =  -man)  being  used  in  Greek  chiefly  for 
forming  masculine  nouns,  rXiyjuwj/,  noiiJifjv,  etc.  In  Latin  -mni  is 
a  common  termination  of  abstract  nouns  in  the  neuter  gender, 
e.  g.  teg-men,  sola-men,  car-men,  tuta-men,  etc.  :  and  if  we 
took  the  dative  case  of  one  of  these  forms  to  express  the  object 
of  doing  anything,  and  said  canes  fecit  tutamini  domum,  we 
should  have  an  exact  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  expression 
Kvvas  erev^e  (pvXacra-e'iJ.ei'ai  86fxov,  '  he  made  dogs  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  house.'  Thus  the  notion  of  imrpose  or  ohject  is 
in  reality  the  primary  notion  of  the  infinitive ;  and  the  ex- 
pression in  English  of  both  dative  case  of  nouns  and  infinitive 

*  See  Max  Miiller's  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workshoj),'  vol.  iv.  p.  33 
('Selected  Essays,'  i.  p.  141). 
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Ci-cekin-      by  tlie  same  preposition  to  ('I  come  to  my  this  to  him')  reflects 

liiutne  in  i  -i    i      •      1  j       ii 

.iJLiiai., -ntv,   a  philological  truth. 

[The  above  explanation  of  -fitvai  is  that  preferred  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  to  whose  lecture  on  'The  Value  of  Comparative 
Philology'  ('Selected  Essays'  I.  ii)  I  am  indebted  for  the  state- 
ment here  given.     There  is,  however,  another  explanation,  viz. 
that  -fxevm  is  the  locative  of  a  suffix  -mana  {mana-i,  cp.  p.  126), 
which,  as  will  be  shown  below  (p.  237),  appears  as  a  participial 
suffix   in   Greek   {(pep6-^evn-s)   and  in   the  isolated  Latin  form 
ama-mini  (sc.  estis,  see  p.  178);   -fievai  would,  on  this  view,  be 
a   locat.   sing.   fern,   of   a   verbal-noun    formed    by   this    suffix, 
analogous  to  x"Ma-''  from  stem  x"l^"~'     The   analogy   of  locat. 
sing,  appears  at  first  sight  more  suitable  in  the  case  of  i   aor. 
infin.,  e.g.  Xio-ai  from  stem  Xvaa-  (pp.  214  sqq.) :  but  it  cannot 
show  the  same  clear  coincidence  of  form  and  meaning  as  the 
other  view ;  and  the  analogy  of  -jxev-ai,  when  the  consciousness 
of  its  being  a  dative  was  lost,  would  tend  to  produce  similarity 
of  termination  in  Xvaai,  though  the  dative  of  stem  Xvaa-  would 
properly   be  something  diff"erent   (Xvaa-ai,  'Kva-a-,   see  p.    128). 
The  -ai,  however,  was  not  felt  to  be   dative   any   more  than 
locative,  and  would  assert  itself  by  analogy  as  the  right  termi- 
nation.] 

The  infinitive  in  -f^ev  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  that  in 
-ixevai ;    though   it   has   been    suggested    that  -fiev   may   be    an 
archaic  accusative  corresponding  to  Latin  accusatives  like  teg- 
men,  etc.,  and  expressing  the  general  object  of  certain  acts  or 
movements. 
2.  Infinitive        Besides  the  form  in  -nevm,  we  find  a  parallel  form  in  -evai : 
in  -eiai,  -vat.  ^^^^^  .^  Homer  wc  find  both  i'-^emt  and  l-evai,  efi-nevai  and  elvai 
{  =  i(T-(vai).     Bopp  and  others  have  accounted  for  this  form  by 
supposing  the  loss  of  n:   but  it  is  more  probably  a  collateral 
formation  from  another  suffix  -van  or  -aoi,  added    to    verbal 
bases  in  the  Indo-European  languages.     '  By  the  side  of  daman, 
the  act   of  giving,  we  find  in   the   Veda   da-van,    the    act    of 
giving,  and  a  dative  da-vane,  with  the  accent  on  the   suffix, 
meaning    "for   the   giving,"    i.e.   "to   give."     Now    in    Greek 
this  V  would  necessarily  disappear,  though  its  former  presence 
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might  be  indicated  by  the  digamma  aeolicum.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  Sanskrit  davane,  we  should  have  in  Greek  oofevai, 
doevai,  and  conti'acted  bovvai.  ...  In  the  same  manner  dvat 
stands  for  ea-feuai,  i(T-iVM,  ievai,  dvai.  Hence  Uvai  stands  for 
Ifivai,  and  the  accent  remains  on  the  suffix  -van,  just  as  it 
did  in  Sanskrit ^' 

The  regular  infinitives  of  the  perfect  active  (XeXonr-euai)  and 
of  the  verbs  in  -fjn  (SiSo-vat,  ia-Ta-vat,  ride-vai),  none  of  which 
are  Homeric,  should  be  referred,  according  to  Professor  Max 
Muller,  to  the  parallel  suffix  -an,  dative  -ane,  for  which  again 
he  quotes  parallel  forms  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Veda.  Schleicher, 
who  regards  these  forms  as  locatives,  refers  them  to  a  kindred 
suffix  -ana,  which  appears  in  the  formation  of  substantives 
in  Greek  (SpeV-avo-i',  Tvfnr-avo-v,  dyx-ovr],  aT((})-avo-s,  etc.)  and 
Latin  {jjag-ina,  dom-ino-s,  sarc-ina,  etc.). 

The  ordinary  infinitive  in  -eiv  is  generally  regarded  as  formed  "•  infinitive 
.  .  ,  .  ill  --"'  C-^". 

by  transposition  of   -tvi :    e.  g.  cjjepevi   becomes    (fiepfiv,   just   as  ->)i'). 

(j^epfo-i  becomes  0/pftj  (above,  p.  170).     As  to  the  form  (^epevi, 

oi:)inions   differ :    some   regarding  it  as  a  phonetic    corruption 

of  (pepevni,  while  others,  who  hold  that  (piptuat  is  dative,  suppose 

the  existence  of  a  locative  in  -i  side  by  side  with  the  dative 

in  -ai^.     The  Doric  form  in  -ev,  e.  g.  deldfv^ufidfiv,  is  thought  to 

arise  from  dropping  the  final  i,  instead  of  throwing  it  back  into 

the  previous  syllable ;    compare  the  Doric  form  of  2  sing.  apeX- 

■yef  with  the  ordinary  form  upeXyeis  =  dn('Kyfcn.     An  Aeolic  form 

(peprjv  is  found  :    and  Curtius,  comparing  this  Avith   (pepev  and 

(pepeiv,  postulates   a  common  foi-m    (pepeev,    in    which    (pepe-   is 

the    stem    (with    thematic    vowel),    -ev   the    termination.     The 

raising  (in  the  arsis  of  a  metrical  foot?)  of  the   last   syllable 

would  give  the  Homeric  infinitive  in  -efic  (cpvyfdv,  I8eeiv,  etc.). 

The  present  infin.  in  -eiv  and  strong  aorist  infin.  in  -elv  might 

both  arise  from  -ffv ;    the  accent  for  the  aorist  being  placed  on 

the  thematic  vowel  {(pvyiiv,  whence  (pvyfiv),  for  the  present  or 

the  stem-syllable  {(pepav,  whence  (pepnv). 

The  infinitive   in   -at   of  the  sigmatic   or    weak    aorist    may  *•  inflnit've 

'  Max  Muller,  'Chip-s,'  iv.  p.  34  ('Selected  Essays,'  i.  p.  142). 
*  Max  MtUler,  '  Chips,'  iv.  p.  35  ('Selected  Essay.^j,'  i.  p.  143;. 
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be  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  perfect  to  which  its  stem 
formation  has  affinity,  particularly  in  the  characteristic  -d 
(see  above,  p.  192). 
n.  Infinitive  The  middle  and  passive  infinitives  in  -trQai,  -6ai  (dl^o-adac, 
TVTTTe-crdai,  TeTv(p-6ai)  are  explained  by  Schleicher  and  others 
as  dative  feminine  formations  from  a  suffix  dhi,  i.  e.  dhy-ai,  6yai. 
Sanskrit  exhibits  forms  in  -dhyai,  which  evidently  correspond 
to  Greek  forms  in  -adai:  e.g.  bhara-dhyai=:<^e/je-CT^at,  saca- 
dhyai  =  en-e-o-^at,  yaja-dhyai  =  aXfo-^ai.  In  Zend  also  occurs  a 
form  verezidydi-=  (ji^iaBai  {verez=i  f p^y  ov  ffpy),  and  bit-zhdydi= 
(j)ve-(rdai ;  the  latter  apparently  showing  the  a  of  -adai.  The 
origin  of  this  a  is  doubtful.  It  may  possibly  owe  its  origin  to 
analogy  from  other  middle  forms  with  ad,  viz.  -a-de,  -adou,  -adrjv, 
-aOdiv,  in  which  o-  is  perhajDs  oi'Iginal  (see  above,  p.  173);  or  it 
may  be  a  phonetic  strengthening  of  -6ai,  as  -fieada  of  -}if6a\ 
or  -adai  may  arise  by  regular  phonetic  processes  of  assimilatlou 
and  dissimilation  from  -Byai,  representing  I.  E.  dhi/di.  6yai 
would  become  by  progressive  assimilation  -66ai  or  -tBm  (see 
p.  174).  and  this  by  dissimilation  -uOai.  The  existence  of  so 
many  different  explanations  only  shows  how  little  can  really 
be  known  Avith  certainty  of  the  origin  of  this  form.  In 
TeTv(p-6ai  =  TeTV7r-a6ai,  cr  has  been  omitted  for  phonetic  reasons, 
and  TV  assimilated  to  6. 

II.   The  forms  of  infinitive  in  Latin  are  : — 

(i)  Active  :     -re  in  amare,  monere,  etc. 

-se  of  perfect  amavisse,  and  esse,  posse. 

-le  in  velle,  nolle,  malle. 
(ii)  Passive  :    -ri  or  -i  in  amari,  moncrt,  regi. 

-ier  (archaic)  in  f wrier,  etc. 

Latin  In-  (i)  The  three  terminations  of  infin.  act.  are  I'eally  the  same, 

tive -^<',  -re.  viz.  -se=-sei,  originally  the  dative  case  of  a  verbal  substantive 
whose  stem  ended  in  -as,  dat.  -asai ;  the  -as  being  the  same 
termination  as  that  of  fem.  substantives  In  -es  {sedes,  lahes),  or 
neuter  In  -us,  -wj'  =  Greek  -os  {genus,  rohur,  yivos).  Sanskrit 
has  a  corresponding  dative  formation,  also  i;sed  as  infinitive, 
e.g.  jiv-ase  (from  jiv,  'to  live');  and  Latin  veAe-re= Sanskrit 
vah-ase. 
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The  older  form  -se  is  retained  in  the  perfect  amavis-se  (on  the  Jatmjjiii. 
perfect-stem  ending  in  -is  see  above,  p.  199),  in  esse,  'to  be,' 
and  es-se=ed-se,  'to  eat,'  and  in  pos-se=x>ot-iie  ;  s  is  as?imilated 
to  the  final  consonant  of  the  verb-stem  ia  ferre=/erse,  and  velle, 
nolle,  mcdle=vel-se,  noise,  mal-se.  When  added  to  the  present- 
stem  s  becomes  r  after  the  vowel  of  a-,  e-,  and  i-  stems,  and 
the  connecting-vowel  by  which  it  is  attached  to  consonantal 
and  u-  stems  {reg-e-re,  tribu-e-re) ;  the  -i  of  t-  stems  becoming 
e,  as  in  cape-re,  present-stem  capl-. 

[It  should  be  noted  that  some  philologists  consider  -ere=-ise 
=  -asai,  and  not  -re,  to  be  the  infinitive  suffix  \  On  this  view 
the  penultimate  e  of  reg-ere,  cap-ere  is  part  of  the  original 
suffix,  the  I  of  stem  capi-  disappearing  before  it :  while  in  amare, 
monere,  audlre,  the  initial  e  of  the  suffix  is  absorbed  into  tlie 
long  vowel  of  the  stems  ama-,  mone-,  audl-J] 

The  final  vowel  of  the  infinitive  was  originally  e  {  =  ei,  ai^),  Oriijinal 
and  traces  of  this  are  found  in  Plautus,  e.g.  True.  11,  4.   74 
(iambic  trimeter)  : — 

'Non  aiides  aliquod  mlhi  dare  munusculmii?'  , 

and  Pseudolus,  i.  3.  136,  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  : — ■ 
'jfcgo  scelestus  nunc  argentum  promere  possum  domo.' 

It  is  still  oftener  found  before  the  '  caesura '  pause  in  tetrameters 
and  tetrameters  catalectic,  e.g.  Asinaria,  ii.  4.  14  (iamb,  tetram. 
catal.) : — 

'  Absce'de,  ac  sine  me  hunc  perderc,  qui  semper  me  ira  incendit.' 
So  dare,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  4.  2  (724)  and  other  examples  quoted 
by  Wordsworth  (Fragments,  p.  152)  from  Corssen. 

The  other  Italian  dialects  have  an  infinitive  form  in  -om, 
-um,  -0,  apparently  an  accusative  case  of  a  verbal  substantive 
formed  from  the  verbal-stem  without  any  suffix,  like  venum, 
pessum,  in  venum  eo  (veneo),  and  jjessuni  do  ;  and  the  ordinary 
supine  in  -um  to  which  attaches  a  dative  or  infinitive  meaning, 
e.  g.  S2)ectatum  veniunt,  '  they  come  to  see.' 

^  Roby,  'Latin  Grammar,'  i.  §  6ii. 

*  See  Corssen,  'Ueber  Aussprache,'  etc.,  ii.  pp.  474,  5,  and  ed> 
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Passive  In-        (2)  Passive  infinitive  in  ri-er,  i-er  l-ri,  -i). 

(ill.  in  -icr.  )(^  i-pi  \       '       ' 

(«)  One  explanation  of  these  forms  makes  i-er=-i-sc,  i.e.  a 
passive  or  reflexive  formation  from  the  infinitive  active  ana- 
logous to  amo-r  from  amo-  (see  p.  178).  Thus  amari-er= 
amare-se  :  while  for  consonant-stems  a  shortened  form  of  infin. 
act.  is  assumed,  e.  g.  dice-  or  did-,  whence  dicl-er.  It  is,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  phonetic  analogy  of  Latin  that  -se  should 
thus  become  -er :  amare-se,  dici-se  would  naturally  become 
amares,  dices,  or  dicis,  as  in  2  sing.  amaris^=amasi-se  (p.  178). 
And  if  the  final  r  of  -ier^re=se,  as  in  amor,  then  no  account 
is  given  of  the  preceding  e. 

(6)  To  escape  these  difficulties  Corssen  devises  a  new  theory, 
viz,  that  -r^re  =  se,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  infinitive  in  -ier  is 
a  feminine  substantive  with  a  suffix  -sia  (after  vowels),  or  -ia 
(after  consonants)  :  e.  g.  from  stem  ama-,  amasia-se,  ama-sies, 
ama-rier ;  from  stem  die-,  dic-ia-se,  dic-ies,  dic-ier. 

These  substantives  would  be  analogous  formations  to  gloria, 
curia,  etc.,  and  the  vowel  change  from  a  to  e  analogous  to 
that  between  materia  and  maferies.  The  theory  is  perhaps 
more  ingenious  than  convincing,  the  mode  of  composition  which 
it  postulates  being  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  parallel ;  and 
though  it  avoids  difficulties  which  beset  other  explanations, 
it  must  be  ranked  with  them  as  a  hypothesis  upon  which  little 
evidence  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  either  direction. 

Roby  (Latin  Grammar,  §§  614,  15)  gives  substantially  the 
same  explanation  as  (a)  above.  Without  committing  himself 
to  the  phonetic  change  of  -se  to  -er,  he  holds  that  the  ordinary 
passive  suffix  -r  (I  pz-esume  after  it  had  taken  that  form,  and 
its  origin  as  =  -se  had  possibly  been  forgotten)  was  'added  to 
the  active  infinitive  in  the  form  of  er,'  the  final  e  of  infin.  act. 
taking  the  form  of  i  before  -er  on  the  principle  of  dissimilation 
(see  p.  62).  The  final  r  was  then  dropped,  because  of  its  ill 
sound  after  another  r,  and  ie  contracted  to  I.  The  stages  of 
change  on  this  view  are  amare-er,  amari-er,  amarie,  amari. 
For  the  shorter  forms  in  consonant  and  i-  veibs  {dici-er,  ca])i-er), 
he  accounts  in  the  following  way  :  if  the  process  above  described 
had  been  followed  in  these  verbs,  then,  because  the  penultimate 
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vowel  of  infill,  act.  was  short   (dicere^,   the   syllable   er   would  l-^atin  Infin- 

...  .  't've  Pas- 

have  come  twice  over  (dicerier) ;  but  the  instinctive  desire  for  sive  in  •«'«•• 

economy  of  utterance  dropped  the  first  er,  i.  e.  -ier  was  appended 

directly  to  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem.     In  the  absence  of 

evidence  for  the  date  and  exact  process  of  the  supposed  changes 

this  view  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  right  as  any  other. 

The  period  of  transition  between  the  two  forms  {-ier,  -i)  can  Transition 

.  .     from  'ici- 

be  approximately  defined  from   220-120  B.C.     The  'Lex  Aciliato-j. 

Repetundarum,'  circ.    123  B.C.,  off'ers  the  latest  example   from 

inscriptions  of  the  form  in  -ier,  which  form  may  therefore  be 

presumed  to  have  passed  out  of  common  use   after  that  date. 

It  also  offers  the  first  example  from  inscriptions  of  the  other 

form  in  -i  {darei,  §  9) :  but  the  introduction  of  this  form  must 

have  been  considerably  earlier,  as  it  is  more  common  even  in 

Plautus  and  Terence  than  that  in  -ier.     The  dates  mentioned 

will  probably  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy  the   period   of 

fluctuation,  before  which  -ier,  and  after  which  -i,  was  the  regular 

use.      In  the  poets  of  the  later   Republic   and  the  Augustan 

period,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  etc.,  the  form  in  -ier  \p  an 

intentional  archaism. 

Perfect  Particijde  Active  (Greek) : — • 

An   Indo-EuroiDcan   suffix   -vat,   -vant   aiipears   to    have   the  Perfect  P;ir. 
'-     ^  _  ,  ticipie  Ac- 

meaning  of  'possession   of  or  'supply  with'   anything;    e.g.tive  Suffix 

Sanskrit  a9va-van  (stem  acva-vat)  =  ' supplied  with'  or  'pos- 
sessed of  horses.'  In  Greek  this  suflSx  appears  as  -ftvr,  which 
(with  loss  of  digamma)  is  found  in  the  adjectival  termination 
-ets,  -((T(Tar=-€VT-s,  -evT-ya:  ix6v6-(is,  vi(p6-(is,  p^api-eis,  etc.  (stem 
lx6v6-fevT,  vi(p6-ffVT,  xapl-f fvr).  In  Latin  it  becomes  -vans,  and 
(on  analogy  of  0-  stems)  -vonso,  -voso,  which  (with  loss  of  v) 
appears  in  the  adjectival  tei'mination  -oso-;  fructu-dso,  lumin- 
oso,  forma-oso  [form-uso,  an  older  form  formonso  being  actually 
found  in  MSS.  of  Virgil  \  etc.). 

The  same  suffix  was  also  used  to  form  a  perfect  participle 
active,  which  (as  the  perfect  itself)  is  expressed  in  many  lan- 
guages by  an  auxiliary  denoting   '  possession,'   '  I  have  done.' 

1  E.  <r.  Eel.  V.  86. 
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Groek  Sanskrit  has  a  perf.  part,  in  -van  (nom.  masc),  -vat  (neut.), 

Participle,  to  which  corresponds  the  Greek  perf.  partic,  active  -as=foT-s, 
neuter  -6's  =  foT  (the  stem  ajipeariug  in  oblique  cases  -6t-os,  -6t-i, 
-oT-a)  :  wliile  the  feminine  -v'ia  =  -vcrya  apparently  results  from 
the  combination  of  another  suffix  -vas  {-us)  with  the  feminine 
suffix  -y«,  and  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  -ushi.  Thus  Sanskrit 
ba-bhu-van=:7r6^va)9,  ba-bhu-vat  =  7re^Do's  :  vid-van,  vid-ushi, 
vid-vat^ffificof,  iSuia,  el86s  (root  fi8).  The  eflPect  of  the  digamma 
is  seen  in  such  forms  as  ia-ra-oTes  (Epic),  which  later  Greek  con- 
tracted into  e(TTci)T€s  on  analogy  of  other  contracted  forms,  but 
which  was  preserved  from  contraction  while  a  consciousness  of 
the  original  digamma  in  ia-ra-foTei  survived. 
Present  Particij:)^  Active. 
Present  This  (as  well  as  the  future  and  aorist  participles)  is  formed  in 

Acti\Q -ant,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  other  Indo-European  languages,  by 
a  shorter  suffix  -a)it  or  -nt  (with  consonant  and  vowel-stems 
respectively).  Thus  in  Greek,  from  verb-stem  ecr-,  (f)ep-,  we 
have  part,  ia-ovr-,  ^ep-ovr- ;  from  stem  l(na-,  iara-vr- ;  vt-s  in 
nom.  sing,  sinking  to  p  or  v  with  long  vowel  preceding.     So 

from  elfxi  {ea-ixi),  fi-uur-s,  eovr-s,  i-dov^  later  cov  \  from  laTrjfjLi 
(terra-),  l(TTa-vT-s,  la-ras  :  in  I  aor.  act.  Xva-a-vr-s,  Xvcras  :  and  in 
I  aor.  pass.  XvOevr-s,  Xw^e/j.  The  feminine  forms  are  due  to 
addition  of  -ya,  e.g.  ia--ovT-ya,  iovT-ya,  iovaa;  l<TTa<Ta  =  i(rTavT- 
ya;  and  in  i  aor.  \va-aaa='\v(TdvT-ya.  In  these  forms  the  com- 
bination VT  sinks  to  o-  (as  in  3  plur.,  p.  176)  with  compensatory 
raising  of  the  preceding  vowel,  and  the  y  sound  disappears,  but 
remains  in  fem.  substantives, — ■yepov(ria-=yfpovT-ia,  etc. 

In  Latin  the  ordinary  participle  stem  is  ent-  (older  ont-,  unt-, 
in  e-unt-is,  etc.).  Praesens,  absens  preserve  a  participle  of 
sum,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  et/xi  given  above, 
e.g.  {e)s-ent-s^e(r-ouT-s ;  the  termination  -nts  of  nom.  sing., 
which  in  Greek  becomes  -av  (or  in  i  aor.  -as),  becoming  -ns  by 
the  phonetic  hiws  of  Latin.  The  feminine  forms  corresponding 
to  those  of  Greek  are  not  used  as  participles,  but  are  common 
as  feminine  substantives,  sajnent-ia,  ahundant-ia,  etc. 
Greek  Middle  and  Passive  Particijde  in  -p.evos : — 
The  participial  suffix  -p.evo-,  by  which  are  regularly  formed 
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the  present  and  future,  middle  and  passive,  the  aorist  middle  Mid(ilca7id 
and  perfect  passive  participles,  seems  to  represent  an  original  Participle 
Indo-European  -mana,  one  of  the  many  developments  of  the 
element  -ma  in   the   formation  of  nominal   stems   (see   above, 
p.  102).     In  Sanskrit  this  appears  as  -mana,  forming  middle 
and  passive  participles  from  the  present,  and  strong  aorist,  and 
future  stems ;   in  Zend  as  -mna,  also  participial ;   in  Latin  as 
-mino,    -mno   forming   substantives   like    ter-minu-s,  fe-mma, 
alu-mnu-s,  and  with  traces  of  a  participial  signification  in  the 
isolated  verb-form  of  2  plur.  passive,  amamini,  etc,  (see  above, 
p.  178).     Thus  we  have,  from  the  stem  hhar,  Sanskrit  bhara- 
mana,  Zend  hare-mna,  Greek  (f)fp6-fievo-s,  Latin /eri-mmi. 
Latin  Past  Participle  Passive  in  -tus,  and  Supines  : — 
The  suffix  -ta  (above,  p.  102),  one  of  the  commonest  noun-  Latmrast 
suffixes  among  Indo-European  languages,  seems  to  have  become  Passivt  in 
at  one  period  a  regular  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Supines, 
passive  participle  ('  having  been '  .  .).     This  function  it  retains 
in  the  Italian  languages,  e.  g.  Latin  scripto-,  Umbrian  screih-to, 
Oscan  scrifto- ;    but  here  also  there  ai-e  many  traces  of  a  legs 
closely  defined  use  of  the  suffix  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns 
both  substantive  and  adjective  \  as  in  the  Greek  verbal  adjec- 
tive termination  to-s,  and  nouns  of  action  like  Kpt-r/j?,  Troirj-rrjs, 
etc.     Such  traces  are  found  in  the  many  verbal   substantives 
in  -tus,  declined  sometimes  as  0-  stems,  more  often  as  u-  stems, 
— gemi-tus,  fremi-tus,  par-tus,  etc. ;    and  the  '  supines '  in  -um 
and  -u,  which  are  obviously  accusative  and  ablative  cases  respec- 
tively of  such  a  verbal  substantive,  often  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  form  from  the  substantive  itself  actually  in  use.     Compare, 
for  example,  the  substantive  visus  as  used  by  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  212, 
'DifTugiraus  visu  exsangues,'  with  the  suj)ines  visum,   visu  of 
the  verb  video.     The  perfect  part,  passive,  supines,  and  such 
verbal   substantives,   have    therefore    one    common    element  of 
formation,  viz.  the  suffix  ta-  {to-,  tu-);  and  the  stem  formed  by 
the  addition  of  this  suffix  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  '  Supine- 
stem,'  understanding  by  that  term  the  base  or  stem  common  to 

I  A  list  of  Latin  verbs,  with  their  perfects,  supines,  etc.,  is  given    in 
Eoby's  '  Latin  Grammar,'  i.  ch.  xxx.  pp.  239-264. 
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these  various  formations  from  verbal  stems.     And  in  treating 

here  of  the  formation  of  the  past  participle  passive  in  -tus  it 

will  be  convenient  in  some  cases  to  borrow  examples  from  the 

head  of  '  supines  '  or  '  verbal  substantives.' 

Phonetic  The  addition  of  the  element  -to  to  the  verbal-stem  is  marked 

Vowel-stems  in  some  cases  by  certain  phonetic  changes,  which  may  be  shortly 

of -to.  noticed  here.     In  the  formation  from  e-  stems,  the  stem-vowel 

becomes  shortened  to  i  in  Latin,  e.  g.  monl-tus  (mone-),  taci-tus 

Phonetic       (tace-).     With  d-  stems  it  generally  remains  as  in  amd-tus,  but 

Changes  on     .  '      .  ,  i  \  ^  ,        - 

addition  of    is  soiiietimes  shortened  to  %,  domi-tus  (domd-),  attoni-tus  (tona- 

Past  Partic.  \  /'  v 

Suffix -<(<s  '  re);  this  i  being  absorbed  by  a  preceding  v  in  adju-tus  =  adju- 

to  Vowel-        „  ,._,         T7  ,^  /7-\ 

stems.  vi-tus  {juva-)y  and  lautus  =■  lavi-tus  (lava-),  cp.  cautus  =  cam- 

tus  [cave-),  and  futus,  motus,  in  which  the  v  sound  has  also  been 
absorbed  into  the  preceding  vowel.  With  l-  stems  the  I  re- 
mains, as  in  audl-tus,  moll-tus ;  but  is  occasionally  dropped 
out,  as  in  sanc-tus  {sancl-tus  being  also  in  use),  comper-tus  (but 
jpen-tus). 

From  the  cases  above  mentioned,  in  which  i,  preceding  the 
participial  element  -to,  is  a  degradation  of  sound  from  d  or  e, 
must  be  distinguished  those  in  which  I  is  either  part  of  the 
stem,  or  a  connecting-vowel.  In  yem-i-tus^  vom-l-tus,  gen-i-tus, 
frem-i-tus,  and  a  few  similar  formations  from  consonant-stems, 
it  may  be  only  a  connecting-vowel  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  (see  above,  p.  165).  Without  it  the  forms  from  stems 
gem-,  vom-,  frem-  would,  by  the  ordinary  euphonic  laws  of 
Latin,  either  have  lost  their  characteristic  m,  hecoxn'mg  fren-tus, 
von-tus,  gen-tus,  or  have  assumed  the  ugly  forms  fremjytus, 
vomptus,  gemptus,  by  the  insertion  of  p  sound  which  seems  to 
follow  naturally  upon  the  transition  from  m  to  t,  s,  or  I  [cp. 
sum-2)-tus,  sum-p-si,  tem-p-lum  (jefji-fvos'^)].  Roby  (§  698)  sug- 
gests that  the  forms  all-tus  (pust-Augustan)  and  molUus,  from 
al-ere,  niol-ere,  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to  distinguish  these  par- 
ticiple forms  from  the  adjectives  altiis,  moltus  ;  and  that  strept- 
tus,  geni-tus  may  have  originally  had  stems  in  a-  (stre2M-  and 
gena-,  cp.  gna-sca?',  gna-tus).  In  pos-i-tus  [pdno=pos-no,  2>os- 
ui)  the  connecting-vowel  is  employed,  but  not  universally,  in 
*  Thus  hietnjps,  tem^to  (not  hiems,  tento)  are  the  correct  forms. 
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the  compound  forms;  e.g.  repos-tus,  compos-tus  and  composi- '^^'^^^^^l'^ 
tus,  sej)os-tus  and  seposi-tus.  ''"*• 

Verbs  iu  -?o,  whose  present-stem  is  formed  by  addition  of 
i=ya  to  the  verbal-stem  (above,  p.  210),  generally  affix  the 
supine  or  past  participle  element  direct  to  the  verbal-stem, 
e.g.  cajn-o,  cap-ius.  Where  i  appears,  it  may  be  regarded 
either  as  the  i  of  present-stem,  or  more  probably  as  a  connect- 
ing-vowel ;  e.  g.  fug-l-tum  {fug-i-o,  fug-i,  fug-a),  where  the 
insertion  of  a  connecting-vowel  preserves  the  characteristic  g, 
which  otherwise  would  have  become  c  before  t,  as  in  fractus 
(see  p.  49).  So  we  have  eUci-tuni,  but  illec-tum;  and  in  certain 
words  the  connecting-vowel,  not  used  before  the  past-participle 
and  supine,  is  inserted  before  the  fut.  participle  for  euphony 
{pr-tus  ar-i-turus;  mor-i-turus ;  2>(i^'-i-iurus,  par-tus). 

Verbs  in  -uo  {u-  stems)  generally  have  u  preceding  t  of  par- 
ticljDle  or  supine,  e.  g.  acu-tus,  exd-tus,  imhii-tus,  etc.  The  stem- 
vowel  of  such  verbs  being  generally  ii,  the  u  is  perhaps  due  to 
coalescence  of  a  connecting-vowel  with  the  stem-vowel,  e.  g. 
imbu-i-tus,  imhu-tus.  A  few  verbs  retain  A,  e.g.  ril-tum  {^c- 
cording  to  Varro  rutum),  the  future  participle  being  ril-i-turus, 
cp.  oh-riitus :  and  clu-tus  from  clu-eo  (k\C-<o),  whence  in-du-tris. 

With  consonant-stems  the  suffix  -t-  appended  to   the  verb-  j^^Jf^^^^^^"/ 
stem  is  sometimes  softened    to    s,  usually  by  the  influence  of  nant-stems. 
a  preceding  dental  (all  dental-stems  having  -sus,  -sum  in  past 
participle  and  supine').     The  dental  either  drops  out,  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  being  lengthened  in  compensation  (e.  g.  divl-sum 
=  divul-tum,  man-sum =mand-tum,  or  it  is  assimilated  {mes- 
sum  =  met-sum,    quas-sum  =  quat-sum).      Lap-sus  from  lab-or 
illustrates  the  same  process  after  a  labial :  and  ^^xms  {=fic-sus 
ioYJlg-tus)  after  a  guttural.     The  guttural,  however,  often  drops 
out,  e.  g.  par-sum=2)arc-tum,   s2)ar-sus  =  S2)arg-ius.      [Fig-tus 
would   naturally  become  fic-tus   (see   p.  49),    and    this   would 
lead  to  confusion  with /c-f2<5,  part  of  Jingo.     And  iu  this  and 
most  other  cases  of  change  to  s,  otherwise  than  after  a  dental 
(as  above)  or  after  a  liquid  and  some  other   consonant  {ard-, 
arsum,   etc.),  it  is  noticeable  tliat  the    perfect   active,  if  any, 
'  For  examples,  see  Koby,  §  707,  S. 
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is  formed  with  -si :  so  tliat  the  s  of  i^articiple  and  supine  may 
be  the  result  of  analogy  from  that  of  the  perf.  act.] 

Future  Participle  in  -turns  (Latin)  : — 

The  termination  of  the  stem  of  fut.  partic.  active  in  -turo 
appears  to  represent  an  Indo-European  -tara,  a  variety  of  -tar, 
which  is  largely  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  of  agency  i^-tar) 
or  implement  {-tra).  In  Sanskrit  and  Zend  the  suffix  appears 
as  -tar,  -tra.     In  Greek  it  appears  as  -rep  in  Tra-rrip,  wa-Tep-os ; 

<T(OTT]p  =  (X(OT€p-s,  etc.;    or  -rop   in   prjrap,  prj-TOp-os]    lUTwp,  i,(TTop-os, 

etc.  ;  and  a  feminine  -Tpia  =  tar-ya  is  found  in  TroirjTpia,  etc. ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  i  of  the  feminine  suffix  ya  is  thrown 
back  into  the  previous  syllable,  e.g.  <ja>Tiipa=i(ro>Tep-ya,  hompa 
z=b6Tfp-ya.  Another  specially  Greek  form  is  a  feminine 
stem  in  -TpLh-=tarid,  formed  by  suffixing  -iS,  e.  g.  ■narpls, 
7ra-Tplt-os.     -tra  appears  as  -rpo  or  -6po  (neut.),  and  -rpa,  -6pa 

(fem.),     e.  g.     viiT-Tpo-v,    apo-rpo-v,    prj-Spa,    pciK-rpa    (root    /jlok-     of 

pdtTao}= paK-yco),  Koipi']-6pa,  etc.  Latin  has  forms  almost  identical : 
pa-ter,  ma-ter,  etc. ;  nouns  of  agency,  as  vic-tor,  censor =cens-tor, 
s2)onsor  =  spond-tor,  etc.;  of  implement,  as  ara-tru-m,  claus- 
tru-m  =  claud-tro-m,  ros-tru-m=:rod-tro-m.  The  suffix  is  also 
further  increased  by  -ya  to  -trio,  -torio-  {2)a-trio-s,  victoria) ; 
by  -ic  to  -trie-,  a  feminine  suffix,  as  in  victric-s;  by  -ino,  as  in 
doc-t{p)rina.  To  the  longer  form  -tara  corresponds  -turo-  of 
fut.  partic.  act.,  and  feminine  nouns  of  action,  e.g.  se^ml-tura, 
i(sura  =  iit-tura. 
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Specimens  of  Latin  Inscriptions  from  250  B.C.  to  the 
close  of  the  Republic. 

The  following  selection  of  Latin  Inscriptions  is  given  as 
a  fuller  and  more  connected  illustration  of  those  gradual 
changes  in  the  form  of  Latin  words,  to  which  incidental  allu- 
sions have  been  necessary  in  the  preceding  pages.  For  the 
text  of  the  inscriptions  cited  I  am  immediately  indebted  to 
selections  made  from  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 
(ed.  Mommsen)  and  E/itschl's  Priscae  Latinitatis  Monunienla 
Ejngraphica  by  ^Messrs.  Wordsworth  (in  '  Fragments  and  Spe- 
cimens of  Early  Latin ')  and  Roby  ('  Latin  Grammai",'  vol.  i. 
Appendix  B)  ;  of  the  general  accuracy  of  whose  citations  I  have 
satisfied  myself  by  comparison  with  the  authorities  whom  they 
have  followed.  The  inscriptions  are  all  in  '  uncial '  (i.  e.  capital) 
letters.  The  vertical  strokes  denote  the  ending  of  lines  on  the 
original  inscription :  but  in  the  version  (in  italics)  of  the 
Scipionic  Epitaphs  they  mark  the  '  caesura '  of  the  Saturnian 
metre. 

I.  Epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  : — 

I.  On  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  298  B,  c.  (In- 
scription not  later  than  240  b,  c.) 

Cornelius  .  lucius  .  scipio  .  barbatus  .  gnaiuod  .  patre  |  prog- 
natus  .  fortis  .  uir  .  sapiensque — quoins  .  forma  .  uirtutei  .  pari- 
suma  I  fuit — consol  .  censor  .  aidilis  .  quel  .  fuit  .  apud  .  uos — 
taurasia  .  cisauna  |  samnio  .  cepit — subigit  .  omue  .  loucanam 
,  opsidesque  .  abdoucit.  | 

Cornelius  Lucius  \  Scijno  Barbatus, 

Chiaeo  patre  projnatus  \  fortis  vir  sa2nensque, 
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Cu'jus  forma  virtu  |  ti  jjctrissuma/uit, 
Consul,  censor,  aedilis  \  quifuit  apud  vos 
Taurasiam  Cisaunam  \  Samnium  cejnt 
Subigit  omnem  Lucaniam,  obsidesque  abducit. 

2.  On    L.   Cornelius  Scij^io,   consul    259    B.  c.      (Inscription 
perhaps  earlier  than  No.  i.) 

honcoino  .  ploirume  .  consentient  .  r 
duonoro  .  optumo  .  fuise  .  uiro 
luciom  .  scipione  .  filios  .  barbati 
^        consol  .  censor  .  aidilis  .  hie  .  fuet  .  a 
/lec  .  cepit  .  Corsica  .  aleriaqvxe  .  urbe 
cZedet  .  tempestatebus  .  aide  .  mereto 

Hunc  unum  jdurimi  con  ]  sentiunt  romai  (i.e.  romae) 

bonorum  ojttimum  fu  |  isse  virum  virorum, 

Lucium  Sc'ipiomm.  \  Films  Barhati 

consul,  censor,  aedilis  [  hicfuit  apud  vos. 

Hie  cepit  Corsicam  Aleri  |  amque  urbem  2)ugnando ; 

dedit  tempestatibus  |  aedem  merito  votain. 

3.  On   P.    Cornelius    Scipio,    perhaps    son    of  Sc.  Africanus 
Major,  augur  180  B.C.     (Inscription  about  160  B.C.) 

quei  .  apiceinsigne  .  dial     aminis  .  gesistei         | 
mors  .  perfe     tua  .  ut  .  esseut  .  omnia      | 
breuia  .  hon  os  .  faraa  .  uirtusque  | 

gloria  .  atque  .  ingenium  .  quibus  .  sei       | 
in  .  longa  .  licui  set  .  tibe  utier  .  uita  | 

fa  .  cile  .  factei  superases  .  gloriam         | 
maiorum  qua  .  re  .  lubens  .  te  .  ingremiu       | 
scipio  .  recip  t       terra  .  publi  | 

prognatum  .  publio  .  corneli 

Qui  apjicem  insigiieni  dialis  |  Jlaminls  gessisti, 
mors  2'erfecit  tua  ut  |  essent  omnia  brevia; 
lionos  fama  virtusque  \  gloria  atque  ingenium, 
quibus  si  in  longa  licuis  |  set  tibi  utier  (i.e.  uti)  vita 
facile  factis  superasses  \  gloriam  majorum. 
Quare  lubens  te  in  gremium,  |  Scipio,  recipit 
Terra,  Fubli,  ^yrognatum  \  Publio  Corneli  (i.e.  Comelio). 
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4.  On  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (uncertain  who  is  meant).      The 
inscription  dates  about  150  B.C.) 

I.  Cornelius  .  en  .  f.  en  .  n.  scipio  .  magna  .  sapientia  ( 
multasque  .  uirtutes  .  aetate  .  quom  .  parua     | 
posidet  .  hoc  .  saxsum  .  quoiei  .  uita  .  defecit  .  non  ] 
honos  .  honore  .  is  .  hie  .  situs  .  quel  .  nunquam     | 
uictus  .  est  .  uirtutei  .  annos  .  gnatus  .  xx  .  is       [ 

d     ei  .  s      datus  .  ne  .  quairantis  .  honore     | 

queiminus  .  sit  .  mand     u 

Lucius  Cornelius,  Cnaeifilius,  Cnaei  nepos,  Scijno 

magnam  sapientiam  mul  \  tasque  vlrtutes 

aetate  cum  jmtvci  \  2>ossidet  Jioc  saxum. 

quoiei  (i.e.  cui)  vita  defecit  \  non  honos,  lionorem. 

Is  hie  situs.     Qui  nunquam  |  rictus  est  virtute 

annos  natus  viginti  |  is  Dili  est  mandatus : 

ne  quaeratis  honorem  \  quiminus  sit  mandatus. 

II.  From  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus,  (or  Epis- 
tola  Consulum  ad  Teuranos,)  186  B.C.;  cp.  Livy  xxxix.  8-1 S- 

censuere  |    homines  .  pious  .  u  .  oinuorsei  .  uirei  .  atque 

.  mulieres  .  sacra  .  ne  .  quis  quam  |  fecise  .  uelet  .  neue  .  inter  . 
ibei  .  uirei  .  plcZus  .  duobus  .  mulieribus  ,  ploustribus  |  ai/uise 
.  uelent  .  nisei  .  de  .  pr  .  urbani .  senatuosque  .  sententiad  .  utei  . 
suprad  |  scriptumest  .  haice  .  utei  .  in  .  couentinoid  .  exdei- 
catis  .  ne  .  minus  .  trinum  |  noun  dinum  .  senatuosque  . 
sententiam  .  utei  .  scientes  .  esetis  .  eorum  .  ]  seutentia  .  ita 
.  fuit  .  sei  .  ques  .  esent  .  quel  .  aruorsum  .  ead  .  fecisent  quam  . 
suprad  |  scriptum  .  est  .  eeis  .  remcaputalem  .  faciendam  .  cen- 
suere  atque  .  utei  [  hoce  .  in  .  tabolam  .  ahenam  .  incei- 
deretis  .  ita  .  senatus  .  aiquom  .  cen  suit  |  uteique  .  earn  . 
figier  .  ioubeatis  .  ubei  .  facilumed  .  gnoscierpotisit  .  atque 
I  utei  .  ea  .  bacanalia  .  sei  .  qua  .  sunt  .  exstrad  ,  quam  .  sei  . 
quid  .  ibei  .  sacri  .  est  |  ita  .  utei .  suprad  .  scriptum  .  est  .  in  . 
diebus  .  x  ,  quibus  .  uobeis  .  tabelai  .  datai  erunt  .  faciatis  .  utei 
dismota  .  sient        in  .  agro  .  teurano  . 

Censuere  homines  jdus  quinque  universi,  viri  atque  mulieres, 
sacra  ne  quisquam  fecisse  vellet,  neve  interibi  viri  plus  duobus, 
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mulieribus  2>^us  tribus,  adfuisse  vellent,  nisi  de  2>'>'(i^toris  urhani 
senatusque  sententia,  uti  sufra  scrijitum  est. 

Haec  uti  in  contione  exdicatis  ne  minus  trinum  nundinum; 
senatusqtie  sententiam  uti  scientes  essetis.  Eorum  sententia  ita 
fuit :  siqui  essent  qui  advorsum  ea  fecissent,  quarn  supra 
scriptum  est,  eis  rem  caintalem  faciendam  censuere. 

Atque  uti  hoc  in  tahulam  ahenam  incideretis :  ita  senatus 
aequum  censuit; 

Cftique  eamjlgijubeatis,  ubi  facillume  nosci  possit; 

Atque  uti  ea  Bacchanalia,  siqua  sunt,  extra  quam  si  quid  {bi 
sacri  est,  ita  uti  scriptum  est,  in  diebus  decern,  quibus  vohis 
tabellae  datae  erunt,  faciatis  uti  dimota  sint.   In  agro  Teurano. 

III.  Inscription  of  the  same  age  as  S.  C.  de  Bacch.,  but  less 
antique  in  spelling,  (the  former  being  of  a  more  formal  legal 
nature.)     The  earliest  example  of  doubled  letters. 

laimilius  .  1 .  f .  inpeirator  ,  decreiuit  |  utei .  quei  .  hasten  slum 

.  seruei        |    in  .  turri  .  lascutana  .  habitarent         |    leiberei  .  es 

sent  .  agrum  .  oppidumqu     |    quod  .  ea  .  tempestate  .  posedisent 

]  item  .  possidere  .  habereque     |  iousit  .  dum  .  poplus  .  senatus 

que       I  romanus  .  uellet  .  act  incastreis  |  ad  .  xii  ,  k  .  febr 

IV.  From  an  inscription  at  Polla  in  Lucania,  recording  works 
executed  by  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  consul  132  B.C. 

uiam  .  feci  .  ab  .  regio  .  ad  ,  capuam  .  et  |  in  .  ea  .  uia  .  ponteis 
.  omneis  .  miliarios  |  tabelarios  que  .  poseiuei  .  hince  .  sunt  | 
noueeriam  .  media  .  ^i  .  capuam  .  xxciiii.  |  muranum  .  4'xxiiii 
.  cosentiam  .  cxxiii  |  ualentiam  .  CH'XXX  .  ad  .  fretum  .  ad  sta- 
tuani  .  ccxxxi  |  et  .  .  eidem  .  praetor  .  in  |  sicilia  .  fugiteiuos  . 
italicorum  |  couquaesiuei  .  redideique  |  homines  .  dccccxvii  . 
eidemque  |  primus  .  fecei  .  ut  .  de  .  agro  .  poplico  |  aratoribus 
.  cederent  .  paastores  [  forum  .  aedisque  .  poplicas  .  heic  .  feci. 

[Note  in  this  inscription  the  fluctuation  between  e,  ei,  I 
(homines,  j^onteis,  feci,  fecei)  and  one  example  of  doubled  vowel 
(paastores).^ 

V.  Two  inscriptions  found  at  Capua  and  Aeclanum,  and 
assigned  by  Eitschl  {Pr.  Lat.  Moniimenta,  lxiii  A,  lxiii  C) 
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to  the  years  108  and  (about)  90  B.C.;  but  exhibiting  in  some 
forms  (e.  g.  venerus,  loidos,  moiros)  the  spelling  of  a  considerably 
earlier  period. 

1.  heisce  .  magistreis  .  venerus  .  iouiae  .  muru  |  aedificandum 
.  coirauerunt  .  ped  ccj^xx  et  |  loidos  .  fecerunt  .  ser  .  sulpicio  . 
m  .  aurelio  .  cof. 

Hi  magistri  Veneris  Joviae  murum  aedificandum  curaverunt 
2)edes  cclxx  et  ludos  fecerunt,  Servio  Sulpicio  Marco  Aurelio 
consulibus. 

[cof.  is  a  stone-cutter's  mistake  for  cos-l 

2.  c  .  quinctius  .  c  .  f  .  ualg  .  patron  .  munic  |  m  .  magi  .  min 
.  f  .  surus  .  a  .  patlacius .  q  .  f  [  nil  uir  .  d  .  s  .  sportas  .  turreis  . 
moiros  1  turreisque  .  a  .  equas  .  qum  .  moiro  |  faciundum  .  coi- 
rauerunt. 

C.  Quinctius,  Caii  filius,  Valgus  2)(t'ifonus  municipii,  M. 
Ilagius,  Minucii  filius,  Surus,  A.  Patlacius,  Quinti  filius,  quat- 
tuor  viri  de  senatus  sententia  portas,  turres,  muros,  turresque 
aequas  cum  muro  faciundum  (error  iov  faciundas)  curaverulit. 

VI.  From  Sulla's  Law  'de  xx  quaestoribus,'  B.C.  80;  cp. 
Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22. 

q  .  urb  .  quei  .  aerarium  .  prouinciam  .  optinebit  .  eam  ]  mer- 
cedem  .  deferto  .  quaestorque  .  quei  .  aerarium  .  prouin  eiam  ] 
obtinebit  .  eam  .  pequniam  .  ei  .  scribae  .  scribeisque  .  herediue 
I  eius  .  soluito  .  idque  .  ei  .  sine  .  fraude  .  sua  .  facere  .  li  .  ceto 
.  quod  I  sine  .  malo  .  pequlatuu  .  fiat  .  olleis  que  .  hominibus  . 
eam  j  pequniam  .  capere  .  liceto. 

VII.  From  Lex  Julia  Municipalis,  B.C.  45. 

quae  .  uiae  .  in  .  urbem  .  rom  .  propiusue  .  .  r  .  p  .  q  .  ubei  . 
con  tinente  ,  habitabitur  .  sunt .  erunt .  quoins  .  ante  .  aedificium 
.  earum  .  -quae  J  uiae  .  erunt  .  is  .  eam  .  uiam  .  arbitratu  .  eius  . 
aed  .  quoi  .  ea  .  pars  .  urbis  .  h  .  1 .  ob  .  uenerit  .  tueatur  .  isque  . 
aed  .  curato  .  uti  .  quorum  |  ante  .  aedificium  .  erit  .  quamque 
.  uiam  .  h  .  1  .  quemque  .  tueri  .  oportebit  .  ei  .  omnes  .  eamuiam 
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.  arbifcratu  .  eius  .  tueantur  .  neue  eo  |  loco  .  ao  .  consistat .  quomi 
nus  .  conmode  .  populus  .  ea  .  uia  .  utatur. 

[^;  .  (^  .  is  a  mistake  ior p  .  m.=passus  mille.^ 

VIII.  A  monumental  inscription  upon  a  young  actress,  dated 
by  Mommsen  (0.  I.  R.  1009)  and  Eitschl  {Pr.  Lat.  Mon. 
Lxxxi.)  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  exhibiting  in  the  main 
the  orthography  familiar  to  us  in  classical  Latin  :  most  of  the 
peculiarities  being  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  mason  who  cut 
the  inscription  (e.  g,  2)ro2nravit,  line  7  ;  denecavit  for  denegavit, 
1.  9  ;  deposierunt  for  deposuerunt,  and  injistae  for  infestae,  1.  14). 
The  'apex'  (see  above,  p.  48)  is  found  on  two  words  only,  leti 
(1.  i)  and  hora  (1.  7). 

Eucharis  .  licini«e  .  i 
docta  .  erodita  .  omnes  .  artes  .  uircjo  .  iiixit  .  an  .  sdiii 


heus  .  oculo  .  errante  .  quei  .  aspicis  .  leti  .  domits 
morare  .  gressum  .  et  .  titulum  .  nostrum  .  perlege 
amor  .  parenteis  .  quern  .  dedit  .  natae  .  suae 
ubei  .  se  .  reliquiae  .  conlocarent  .  corpoi'is 
heic  .  uiridis  .  aetas  .  cum  .  floreret  .  artibus         * 
crescente  .  etaeuo  .  gloriam  .  conscenderet 
propirauit  .  hora  .  tristis  .  fatalis  .  mea 
et  .  denecauit  .  ultra  .  uitae  .  spiritum 
docta  .  erodita  .  paene  .  musarum  .  manu 
qviae  .  modo  .  nobilium  .  ludos  .  decorauichoro 
et  .  graeca  .  inscaena  .  prima  .  populo  .  apparui 
en  .  hoc  .  in  .  tumulo  .  cineremnostri  .  corporis 
infistae  .  parcae  .  deposierunt  .  carmine 
studium  .  patronae  .  cura  .  amor  .  laudes  .  decus 
silent  .  ambusto  .  corpora  ,  et  .  leto  .  tacent 
reliqui  .  iletum  .  nata  .  geuitori  .  meo 
et  .  antecessi  .  genita  .  post  .  leti  .  diem 
bis  .  hie  .  septeni  .  niecum  .  natales  .  dies 
tenebris  .  tenentur  .  ditis  aeterna  domw 
rogo  .  ut  .  discedens  .  terram  .  mihi  ,  dicas  leaem. 
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A. — Adverbial  Terminations  in  Latin. 

The  following  list  of  the  vavious  terminations  of  Adverbs, 
Prepositions,  or  Conjunctions  in  Latin  will  supply  more  or  less 
obvious  illustrations  of  the  statement  on  p.  93,  that  they  are  all 
in  their  origin  case-forms  of  Nouns.  A  few  examples  only  of 
each  are  given;  and  for  a  more  complete  list  the  student  is 
referred  to  Eoby's  Latin  Grammar,  i.  §§  508-547,  from  which 
this  arrangement  is  borrowed. 

I.  Vowel-endings  : — 

-a  :  ew.  Tide,  circa,  juxta,  supra,  contra  [ablative  sing,  feminine 
from  a-  or  0-  stems]  :  antea,  2)ro2)terea,  postillcl,  etc.,  seem  to  be 
accus.  plur.  neut.  (see  p.  i55)* 

-a  :  itd,  quid  [apparently  accus.  plur.  neuter]. 

-ae :  prae  [probably  locative  -ai,  or  dat.  with  locative  force]. 

-o ;  a  common  adverbial  termination,  originally  ablative 
singular  of -0  stems= older  -del;  cp.  Greek  ovrco,  ovtcos. 

(i)  From  substantives:  ergo  (epyw),  extemjdo  {  =  extempulo, 
diminutive  of  ex  tempore),  illico  {in  loco),  moclo,  etc. 

(2)  From  adjectives  and  participles :  cito,  denuo  {de  novo), 
omnino,  suhito,  vero  ;  inij)roviso,  necojnnato,  etc. 

(3)  Numeral  adverbs;  j^rimo,  secundo,  etc. ;  so  immo  {  =  imo, 
'at  the  lowest  or  least'),  postremo,  etc.  [ablatives  with  local 
signification, — in  such  a  place.] 

(4)  Pronominal,  chiefly  of  direction  to  a  place  (perhaps 
originally  adverbs  of  manner  or  circumstance)  :  eo,  quo-ad 
('  whither  to '),  illoc  (Plautus,  later  illuc),  intro.  porro  {noppoi). 
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Adverbinl  Under  this  head    come   the  adverbs  of   direction  ending  in 

terminations  .  /  ,  t  t      1 

in  Latin.       -orsus,    -orsuvi,    1.  e.    -0-vorsus,    -o-vorsum,    '  turned    towards ; 
a  combination  analogous  to  quo-ad,  ad-eo. 

(5)  Adverbs  formed  by  suffix  -do :  quando  {quam-do),  endo, 
or  indu,  an  old  form  of  in,  seen  in  the  forms  endoperator, 
induperator  (Ennius),  and  indigeo  {indu,  egeo). 

-u  :  diu,  noctu,  du-dum  {  =  diu-dum  ?).     Ablatives. 

-e :  the  common  adverbial  termination  from  positive  and 
supei'lative  adjectives  with  -0  stems  [apparently  ablative  sing.  ; 
see  above,  p.  124];  e.g.  valde,  vere,  fere,  ferme.  Apjjrime  (prae- 
Ciceronian)  is  j3robably=:«(Z  p)rima,  an  adverbial  expression 
analogous  to  imprimis ;  the  e  being  due  to  the  analogy  of 
other  adverbs. 

~e  :  generally  speaking  a  shortened  form  of  the  preceding  (-e) 
termination,  like  abl.  sing,  in  -e  of  3rd  decl.  (p.  125). 

(i)  From  -0  stems  (as  -e  above):  hene  {bono-),  male,  su- 
perne,  etc. ;  and  possibly  made  in  the  phrase  raacte  virlute 
esto  (though  this  is  more  probably  a  vocative  case). 

(2)  From  other  stems:  abunde,  facile,  impune,  mage,  S2)onte 
(abl.  of  spo7is). 

-j)e  :  a  form  of  que,  e.g.  nem-pe  {■=')iam-2)e,  cp.  namque). 

-ve  :  perhai)s  =  re/,  thus  nei?e  =  'or  not.' 

-ce :  ecce-=en-ce,  sic,  etc.;  and  appended  to  locative  adverbs, 
Juc,  iJllc,  etc.  (see  p.  153). 

-que :  a  case-form  of  qui,  appended  to  pronouns  and  pro- 
nominal adverbs  (perhaps,  as  Roby  suggests,  a  kind  of  redupli- 
cation) :  quis-que,  quando-que,  etc. ;  so  with  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  absque,  atque  {ac-que),  namque,  etc. 

-pte  :  su,02)te,  etc. ;  possibly  =pdte,  as  in  ut-jjote. 

-de:  in-de,  unde,  etc.  Perhaps  =  cZ5  (preposition)  sliortened 
by  loss  of  accent. 

-ne  :  sine,  2^one  {■=pos-ne).  Probably  the  same  as  the  inter- 
rogative particle  7ie,  which  again  may  =  7^e,  'verily'  (wrongly 
written  nae  from  analogy  of  Greek  val,  v!]). 

-I  (occasionally  shortened  to  I)  : — 

(i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner  :  qiCi,  qu'n  {qui-ne).  si  (abl.  of 
a  pronoun  =  ' in  which  case'),  sic  {  =  si-ce,  'in  this  way'),  utl 
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(probably  =  ai«o-fi,  *in   which  way,'  ti   being  =  si   above,  6rev?',  Adverbial 

\i.  '        ^  ^  -/  °  terminations 

jwoclivi,  etc.  i"  Latin. 

(2)  Locative  (or  Dative)  cases  ;  illi,  isti  (Plant.,  Ter.),  more 
usually  ill'ic,  ist'ic ;  Jier'i,  tem2)eri,  etc. :  and  in  the  termination 
-hi  of  pronominal  adverbs,  ihi,  uhi,  etc. 

II.  Consonant-endings  (Labial  and  Dental) : — 

-b :  ah,  oh,  'W&  =  Greek  otto,  vtto,  Sanskrit  apa.  upa,  from 
pronominal  stem  -pa  (p.  98,  note).  The  form  v-rvai  suggests 
a  locative  case. 

-am :  probably  accusative  cases,  e.  g.  quam,  ohviam,  etc.,  and 
thence  by  analogy  to  such  forms  as  coram  (cum,  os),  2'>erperam 
{2)er-2)er-am),  '  thoroughly  ;'  in  termination  fariam  of  hifariam, 
etc. ;  and  in  suffix  -dam  appended  to  pronouns  and  pronominal 
adverbs — quidam,  quondam,  etc.  (see  p.  156). 

-om  (-Mm).  Accusative  cases  :  donicum  (Plant.),  later  donee, 
dum,  quorii  (cum) ;  aclutum,  circum  (stem  circa-),  clancidum 
(c^am,  with  diminutive  suffix),  extremum,  ^9arM?/i,  etc. ;  rursum, 
adversum,  etc. 

-em :  accusative  cases  :  projyediem  ;  -tern  in  autem,  etc.  (fpom 
pronominal  stem  ta-,  see  p.  156;  -dem  in  quidem,  etc.  (cp.  -dam 
above). 

-im,  :  (i)  in  pronominal  adverbs,  with  the  meaning  of  'at' 
or  '  from '  a  place ;  and  so  apparently  a  locative  termination 
(see  above,  p.  127),  e.g.  illim,  hiuc  (liim-ce),  enim  {  =  in-i7n, 
im  being  locat.  of  is). 

(2)  In  termination  -tim  (sim)  of  adverbs  from  or  similar  to 
past  participles :  raptim,  conjuncthn,  mixtim,  strictim,  etc. ; 
sta-tim  (sta-re^=' as  you  stand'),  confestim  (perhaps  from  con- 
ferire),  etc. ;  partim,  idjertim,  vicissim,  etc.  These  may  also 
be  locative  cases,  with  the  meaning  of  '  circumstance  under 
which ;'  but  such  a  form  as  partim  is  suggestive  of  the  accusa- 
tive case,  which  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  115)  is  thus  formed  with 
certain  nouns  of  the  consonant  or  i-  declension.  From  verbs  or 
nouns  wdth  a-,  u-,  or  i-  stems  we  have  adverbs  in  -a-tim, 
-u-tim,  -l-tim  :  e.  g.  certatim,  nominatim,  ininutim  ;  gregatim, 
turmatim;  generatim,  trihutim,  viritim,  etc. 

-d  in  ad  sed,  haud,  apud  is  perhaps  the  old  ablative  suffix 
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^rlverbial      (p.  124);    and  quod  in  quoclsi,  quod  utinam,  etc.,  is  by  some 

in  Latin.       called    an  ablative.      But    f^^W(Z=' because'  is    most   naturally 

accus.  of  respect  (cp.  Greek  on  and  the  use  of  o=z' whereas ')  ; 

and  the  same  explanation  must  hold  in  the  other  phrases  with 

which  it  is  compounded. 

-t  in  ast,  et,  at,  may  be  only  a  phonetic  variety  of  -d  {haut 
and  set  are  given  as  varieties  of  haud,  sed) ;  ut  seems  to  be 
short  for  iiti.  It  is  true  that  Greek  o)s  =  mT,  the  ablative  of  o? 
(see  p.  124),  rather  points  to  the  t  as  final;  but  then  tdi  would 
be  a  different  word  :  and  as  this  is  improbable,  it  seems  better 
to  give  up  the  attempt  to  show  that  as  and  ut  are  identical. 

-n:  an  =  Greek  av,  which  by  some  is  connected  with  ava ;  en, 
in  {endo) ;  quin:=quine. 

-I :  jprocul,  simid  (older  semol=  simile),  accusative  neuter: 
vel,  perhaps  imperative  of  volo. 

-er  :  the  suffix  of  the  comparative  degree  in  sup-er  (compara- 
tive of  s?(6  =  'ui)')  and  its  compounds. 

-2)er :  same  word  as  per  (preposition),  connected  with  napd, 
Trep-av,  pierce,  etc.,  always  of  time ;  nuper  {^lovumper),  semjjer, 
etc. 

-ter :  a  common  adverbial  suffix  from  nouns  of  0-  and  i- 
stems,  by  some  identified  with  -tus,  and  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ablative  suffix  -d  or  -t,  by  others  connected  with  the 
comparative  suffix  seen  in  Greek  -repo-s,  Latin  de-ter-ior,  etc. 
(see  p.  133). 

-tus:  appears  to  =  Sanskrit  -tas  of  adverbs,  and  perhaps 
Greek  -dev,  as  -mus  of  ist  pers,  plur.==  Greek  -ixev  (see  p.  169): 
but  -6fv  more  probably  =  another  suffix  -dhas. 

-as:  alias,  foras,  etc.,  accusative  plural. 

-us  :  secus,  tenus,  etc. ;  perhaps  neuter  accusatives. 

-is:  {i)=^ios  [ius),  neut.  ace.  of  the  comparative  suffix  (p. 
133):  magis  =  magios,  nimis-=-nimios.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
origin  of  is  in  paidlisjyer,  tant-is-2)er,  etc.  (2)  Ablative  i:)lur. 
in  foris,  gratis  (gratiis),  etc. 

-iens  or  -ies  the  suffix  for  nu.meral  aidverbs,  connected  perhaps 
with  the  comparative  suffix  -yans  (Sanskrit  iyan(s),  iyas; 
Greek  -lav,  -lov',  Lat.  -ids,  -ius  :  see  pp.  132,  133). 
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B. — Adverbial  Terminations  in  Greek  (Homeric). 

[From  Homer,  Iliad  I,  edited  by  D.  B.  Monro.     Clarendon  Press,  187S.] 

The  chief  suffixes  used  to  form  adverbs  in  Homer  are  as 
follows : — 

-01,  expi-esses  the  2^^cic^  where:  as  tu-$i,  0-61,  it6-6i  (= Attic 

TTOv),  Ke'i-di  (  =  Attic  (K(l),  avTO-dc  (  =  Attic  avTOv),  eKTO-Gi,  e'v8o-di, 
anoTrpo-di,  eyyv-di,  v\l/6-6i,  vnu-di,  hepco-di,  olko-Bl,  i]0)-6i,  ovpav6-di, 
Kr]p6-6i,  '1X16-61,  Kopiv66-6i,. 

-Qev,  2)iac^  v)]ience,  used  with  nearly  the  same  stems  as  -61 ; 

as   o-6€V,   TTO-dev,   Kel-dev,   hepa-dev,   rju-Gev,   etc.       It   is    often   USed 

after  e^  and  dno,  as  ex  Aio-Sev,  drr'  ovpavo-Sfv.  There  is  also  a 
suffix  -6f{v);  7rp6(T-6e[v),  in  front,  oTna-Be,  oni-dev,  behind,  in7ep-6e{v), 
'^vep-6e(v\,  Trapoi-6i{y^. 

-(76,  2>lcice  ivhither,  as  no-ae,  Kel-ae,  erepco-o-f,  6p6-ae,  Trdvro-cre. 

-TOS,  place,  ev-TOs,  eK-TOS. 

-XI,  in  TJ-xt  tvhere  (lit.  which  ivay,  like  Lat.  quit).  " 

"Xa,  -y^o.,  with  numerals ;  8t-x«,  ^wo  ways,  rpi-xa,  TreVra-^a, 
and  rpi-xOa,  Tfrpa-x^a. 

-8e,  2J/«ce  whither,  suffixed  to  the  ace,  as  o?KoV-6f,  noXepouSe, 

aXaSe,  etc. 

-8is,  direction  or  manner ;  x«M«-S")  to  the  ground,  apv-hs, 
together,  a'AXu-Sty. 

-%ov,  -8t]c,  -8d,  tnanner ;  a-iroa-ra-hov,  aloof,  lXa-86v,  in  crowds, 
^oTpv-hov,  in  clusters,  irvpyrj-bov,  in  column;  ^d-dt]v,  Kpvi3-8r]v,  kXij- 
8r)v,  intypd^-b-qv,  VTTO^\i]-brjv,  inia-Tpocpd-drjv ;  piy-6a,  Kpvj3-8a,  dpcf)a- 
8d,  avT0(Txe-8d. 

-a,  manner;  ap-a  {fit.  fittingly),  ap-a,  pdX-a,  6dp-a,  thickly, 
rdx-a,  adcp-a,  Kapr-a,  pel-ci,  S)K-n,  t]K-a,  oiyjr-a,  Xiy-a,  aly-a,  pip(j)-a, 
iTVK-a,  Kpii(p-a. 

-t],  ivay,  direction;  ndvT-r],  every  way. 

-ei,  -I,  time,  manner ;  avro-vvx-d,  that  very  niglU,  rpi-aroix-l, 
in  three  rows,  dvaipmr-t,  hloodlessly,  dpoyrjr-f,  vnthout  effort. 

-ou,  place,  TTOV,  6p-ov,  dyx-ov,  Tr]\-ov,  v'^ov,  avr-ov,  in  meaning 
like  the  adverbs  in  -60i,  which  are  more  common  in  Homer. 
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-to5,  manner;  a  suffix  of  which  there  are  comparatively  few 
examples  in  Homer  :  wr,  tw?,  ttws,  oficos,  (plXoos,  alvws,  kokms,  and 
a  few  others  from  stems  in  -o.  From  other  stems,  dcppa^e-uis, 
7repL<ppab(-a>s,  npocppnvecoi. 

-u,  chiefly  from  prepositions ;  t'la-o),  totvards,  e^-co,  outivards, 
'ivp6(T(Ta,forwards,  OTrlira-a, hackioards,TrpoTep-a),  farther  on, eKaarep-co, 
fKaa-TUT-cD,  farther,  farthest,  da-aoTep-u,  Clearer ;  S)-Se,  ovt-o)  are 
exceptional. 

Many  adjectives  are  used  adverbially  in  the  accusative 
neuter. 

Variations  in  the  endings  of  adverbs  to  be  noted  : — 

1 .  Moveable  final  -s ;  dp({)is  and  dn(pi,  p-expis  and  pexpi,  fxeaaij- 
yvs  and  pea-arj-yv,  I6vs  and  Idv,  TToWaKis  and  noXXaKi,  etc. 

2.  Prepositions  :  irapai,  Kaxai,  uirai  (perhaps  locatives,  like 
X'ifJ'Ci) ;  TrpoTi  and  ttoti  (fuller  forms  of  npos) ;  Ivl  (eV),  Cp.  aUi 
and  alev. 

3.  Apocope  OCem'S  in  avd  (nv  Se,  tip  Trebiov,  etc.),  Kaxd  (xaS  Se, 
KOTT  TTibiov,  Ka^^akf,  etc),  and  irapd ;  also  in  the  particle  apa. 
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C. — Table  of  Cases  used  Adverbially  in  Latin. 


Ciises  used. 


Examples  of  Adverbs  formed. 


1.  Accusative- 
Sing. 


Plur. 


-m 

-d, -s 

-as 

-a 


2.  AWntive — 

Smg.  -o  (-o),  -a,  -u 

„      -e  (-e),  -i  (-i) 
„  -d,  -t,  -tus,  -ter 

Plur.  -is 

3.  Locative — 

-ai,  -ae,  -i 
-bi 


qiiom  (cum),  circum,  quam,  obviam,  prope- 

diom. 
quod,  magis  (-ios),  secus. 
alias,  foras,  ttc. 
quia,  ita. 
Also  neut.  sing,  and  plur.  of  all  adjectives. 

ergo,  subito,  prirno,  illoc,  mod5,  citu,  ea,  juxta, 

interea,  diu,  noctu. 
facillime,  bene,  qui,  brevi,  uti. 
facillimed,   baud,  apud,  ast,   et  (?),  caeli-tus, 

firmi-ter. 
gratis. 


prae,  illi-c,  isti-c,  herl. 

ubi,  ibi. 

illim,  istim,  illin-c. 


D.— Table  of  Greek  Case-forms  nsed  Adverbially. 

(Those  which  only  exist  as  adverbs  are  called  specially  '  Adverbial  Cases,'  or, 
itTOjatis  i'oiai  as  distinguished  fron)  -mwaus  Koivat.) 


Cases  employed. 

Adverbs  formed. 

Substantival. 

Adjectival. 

I'ronominal. 

I.  Accusativo 

5tKi]u,  x^P^^i  etc. 

Compar.  neut.  sing. 
Superlat.  neut.  plur. 
jxaKpav  (sc.  oZuv) 

2.  Genitive  (Local) 

ov,  oirov,  etc. 

3.  Ablative — 

(i)  Modal        -as 

-01s  (  =  -wT,  Lnt.  -0(1) 

ujs.  onojs 

-co 

-co  (Lat.  -0)  in  Karoj, 
KaTwTtpa},  etc. 

tti-5« 
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Adverbs  formed. 

Cases  employed. 

Substantival. 

Adjectival. 

Pronominal. 

(2)  Local      -9iv 

o'iico-6fv 

ovpavu-Oev  (caeli-tus) 

odiv,  etc. 

4.  Locative — 

(i)              -01,  -ai 

oiKoi,  xa/*at 

of,  TToT,  etc. 

(2)                     -Ol 

oiKo-61 

v-e6-0i 

odt,  TioOi. 

5.  Dative  (Modal)  -fj 

h  V^^P'  etc. 

6.  Instrumental — 

(1)                    -fj 

KOfxiBi] 

Koiv^,  TTf^TJ,  etc. 

(or?  Dative) 

axo\fj,  atQ^nrj 

Travrr}  (Dor.  iravTci) 

(2) 

(Tiya 

rdxa,  ana,  etc. 

'iva 

(or  ?  Ace.  plur.) 

N.  B. — Tlie  adverbial  forms  in  -77,  -a,  classed  here  as  instrumental  cases,  may  pos- 
sibly be  Dative  Sing,  and  Accus.  Plur.  respectively.  But  the  absence  of  '  t  sub- 
scriptum '  in  one  case,  and  the  occurrence  of  parallel  forms  in  -a.  in  the  other,  seem  to 
point  (cp.  p.  131)  to  the  -a  of  Indo-European  instrumental  case  as  a  common  origin. 
The  pronominal  adverbs  jf,  -^nep,  etc.  appear  to  be  dative  cases  with  locative  meaning 
arising  from  an  ellipse  of  vSw,  as  in  the  Latin  expressions  redd  {via),  qua,  si  qua 
{ratione). 

The  adverbial  suffixes  -6a  (local),  -ko,  -re  (temporal),  and 
-ere  (local,  of  direction  towards)  can  hardly  be  assigned  in  their 
present  form  to  any  case-termination,  but  may  be  assumed  to 
have  had  a  similar  origin  to  others  Avhich  have  been  so 
assigned. 


E. — Adverbs  in  Sanskrit. 


Simple  adverbs  :  — 

I.  From  cases  of  nouns  and  obsolete  words. 

(i)  From   nom.  or  ace.  neuter   of  any  adjective,  and   of 

certain  pronouns  and  obsolete  words. 
(2)  From  instrum.  case  (rarely  dative)  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  obsolete  words. 
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(3)  From   ablat.  case    of   nouns,    pronouns,    and    obsolete 

words. 

(4)  From  locat.  case  of  nouns  and  obsolete  words. 

2.  Adverbial  affixes: — e.g.  -tas  (cp.  -6ev,  Lat.  -tus)  Avith 
sense  of  '  with,'  '  from  ;'  -tra  forming  adverbs  of  place ;  -da 
(Lat.  -de)  forming  adverbs  of  time. 

3.  Adverbial  prefixes  : — e.  g.  a-,  '  privative  '  (cp.  Gk.  a-,  Lat. 
in-,  Engl,  in-,  un-)  ;  dvis-,  dur-  (Gk.  8va-)  implying  '  badly,' 
'  with  difficulty  ; '  su-,  '  well,'  '  easily '  (Gk.  ev). 


P.— Comparative  Table  of  Prepositions  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 

and  Latin. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

a,  '  to,'  '  near  to ' 

ad 

- 

afifi,  Ep.  adv.  dfi(pls 

(amh-  in  compounds)  Q'erra. 

urn- 

dvd  (adv.  dvai) 

(an-  in  an-helare,  p.  157) 

- 

dvTL 

ante 

apa 

dno 

ab,  ab-s,  ob 

{di,,  adverbial  affix) 

Sid 

de 

us{  =  iv-s,  p.  157),  «s 

in 

iv,  Ep.  kvi 

in 

(K,  (i  {iK-s) 

ex,  e 

api 

ini 

antar 

/card  (adv.  Karw) 

inter,  intra 

fXird 

Germ,  mit 

para, '  back,' '  backwards ' 

■nafid 

pari 

nepi  (Ep.  adv.  nepl) 

per  (per-  in  per-magnus) 

pra 

vpo 

pro,  prae  (pra-i) 

prati 

irpos,  Ep.  Ttpoji 

sara 

avv,  £v!/  {Kavv,  p.  46) 

cum 

VTTip 

super,  supra 

upa 

ti-nu,  Ep.  virai 

sab 

*""- 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

abhi,  '  to,'  '  towards ' 

'  Spurious  Preposi- 

Other Prepositions   of  ad- 

adhi, '  above ' 

tions.' 

verbial     form,    many     of 

anu,  'after' 

dvcv 

them  as  adverbs. 

ati,  'across' 

(^XPi,  Me'xpt 

apud 

ava,  'down,'  'off' 

fura^v 

circum,  circa,  circiter 

ud  (ut),  'up,'  'upwards' 

(VfKa 

cis,  citra 

ni,  'in,'  'on,'  'down' 

■n\T\v 

clam,  coram 

nis,  nir,  '  out ' 

contra,  erga,  extra,  infra 

vi,  '  apai-t ' 

juxta,  penes 

N.B.— But  few  of  the^e 
are  used  as  prepositions 
with    case    of    nouns ; 
they    are    more     com- 
monly prefixes  to  verbs 
or  verbal  derivatives. 

- 

pone  (posne),  post 
praeter,  prope,  propter 
secundum 
trans,  tra- 
ultra  (cp.  ultro) 
versus,  versum 

GENERAL   INDEX. 


Ablative,  inflections  of,    in   Latin, 

124. 
Accent,   effect   of,    upon    decay    of 

vowel  sounds  in  Latin,  60. 
Accusative,  inflections  of,  in  Greek, 

Latin,  and  Sanskiit,  115  sqq. 
Adverbial  terminations,  Latin,  247 

sqq. ;  Greek,  251. 
Adverbs  originally  case  forms,  93. 

—  in  Sanskrit,  254. 
Agglutinative    stage    of   language, 

Alliteration,  illustrative  of  the  ten- 
dency to  reduplication,  52. 

Alphabet,  relationship  of  Greek  to 
Phoenician,  40. 

—  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
comparative  table  of,  42. 

—  Greek,  changes  and  modifica- 
tions in,  43  ;  Roman,  46. 

Analogy,  influence  of,  upon  the 
forms  of  language  :  seen  in  dis- 
tinctions of  gender,  106;  -es  nom. 
plur.  of  consonant-stems,  114; 
declension  of  sus,  grus,  and  gen. 
sing,  -is  of  consonant-stems,  and 
-i  of  u-  stems,  X  20 ;  dative  dual 
in  Greek,  130;  gen.  sing,  isti, 
153  ;  -<x6a  of  2  sing.,  acconiing  to 
Bopp,  171  ;  amaminor,  178  ;  con- 
junctive of  verbs  in  -fn,  184. 

Analytic  languages,  diSerence  of, 
from  synthetic,  159. 

Aorist,  'simple'  or  'strong,'  200; 
reduplicated,  201. 

—  traces  of,  in  Latin,  201. 

—  '  weak'  or  compound,  relation  of, 
to  strong  Aorist,  214. 

—  passive  in  Greek,  225. 


Aryan,    use  and    meaning    of    the 

term,  10. 
Aspirate   sounds,  and  modifications 

of  (spirants),  34. 

—  changes  of,  in  Latin,  69. 
Aspiration    of    unaspirated    letters, 

77- 
Assimilation  of  vowels,  61. 

—  of  consonants,  7.3~79- 
Augment,   in  Greek  and    Sanskrit, 

theories  of  its  origin,  162  sqq. 
Auxiliary  verbs,  traces  of,  in  Latin, 
26.  , 

—  (prosthetic)     vowels    and     con- 
sonants, S3. 


Cases,  original  number  of,  105. 

—  used  adverbially,  253. 
Chinese  language,  the,  4,  7>  8. 
Chordae  vocales,  their  part  in  the 

formation  of  sound.  30. 
Classification  of  languages,  morpho- 
logical, 4  ;  genealogical,  8  sqq. 

—  of  nouns,  108. 

—  of  pronouns,  142. 

—  of  verbs,  167. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  his  attempt 
to  introduce  new  letters,  47. 

Comparative  philology,  questions 
treated  by,  i. 

Comparison  of  adjectives,  132;  com- 
parative and  superlative  sufiixes, 
ib. 

'Conjugations'  of  Greek  verbs,  168; 
of  Sanskrit,  202. 

Conjunctive,  suflix  of,  if!3-5i. 

Consonants,  meaning  of  the  term, 

30- 
. —  classification  of,  31-35- 

—  changes    of,    63 ;     general    ten- 
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dencies,    ih. ;     substitution,    64 ; 
loss,  70;   assimilation,   73;  dissi- 
milation, 79. 
Consonants,   insertion   of  auxiliary, 
80,  84. 

D 

Dative  case,  inflections  of  the,  127- 

Declensions  of  nouns,  108  ;  division 
of,  into  vowel-  and  consonant- 
declension,  ih. 

Detinite  article,  development  of,  in 
Romance  languages,  26. 

Dental  sounds,  33. 

'  Dentalism,'  51. 

Derivative  suflixes  used  in  forma- 
tion of  noun-steuis,  102. 

Derivative  verbs,  formation  of,  by 
suffix  ya  (ja),  103. 

'  Digamma  Aeolicum,'  the,  43,  67. 

Diminutives  in  -ellun,  -alius,  -illus, 
-ulhix,  59. 

Diphthongs,  formation  of,  36. 

—  weakening  of,  to  simple  sounds 
in  Latin,  56. 

Double  consonants,  when  first 
written  in  Latin,  47. 

Dynamic  change,  51  sqq. 

E 

Etymology,  general  principles  to  be 

observed  in,  49. 
*  Explosive'  or  '  momentary'  sounds, 

32- 

F 

Final  sounds,  loss  of,  etc.,  in  (Jreek 

and  Latin,  72,  73. 
'Fricative'  or  'protracted'  sounds, 

32- 
Future  Active  (Gi-eek)  m  -ao},  218  ; 

in  -u)  (Attic),  219  ;    Latin  in  -bu, 

220;  in  -so,  -sim,  -sere,  221. 

Future  Passive  (Greek),  227. 

'  Futurum  exactum '  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  224. 

G 

Gender,  expression  of,  in  Indo- 
European  languages,  106. 

Genitive  Case,  inflections  of,  I18- 
i?3. 

Grimm's  Law,  formulae  of,  89,  90. 


Grimm's    Law,    original    process   of 

changes  expressed  by,  87. 
—  illustrations  of,  86,  91. 
Guttural  sounds,  33. 


Imperfect  Tense,  forms  of,  in  Greek, 
213;  Latin  {-bam),  224. 

—  Subjunctive  {-rem),  227. 
Inchoative  verbs,  211. 
Indistinct  articulation,  changes  due 

to,  79-S4. 

Indo-European  familj'  of  languages, 
meaning  of  the  term,  9  ;  subdi- 
visions of,  II,  12;  comparative 
antiquity  of,  12,  13  ;  table  of,  13; 
divergence  of,  16. 

Infinitive,  not  a  mood  but  a  verbal 
noun,  228. 

—  fonns  of,  in  Greek,  229-232  ;  in 
Latin,  232-235. 

Inflectional  (or  terminational)  stage 

of  language,  5. 
Inflections  of  nouns,  meaning  of  the 

term  illustrated,  98. 

—  of  verbs,  variety  of,  159. 

—  eflfects  of  phonetic  change  upon, 
22  sqq. 

Inscriptions,    specimens    of    Latin, 

250-45  B.C.,  241  sqq. 
Instrumental    Case,    inflections    of, 

131- 
Intensification  of  vowel-sound,  5.^. 

Iranic  subdivision  of  Indo-European 

family  of  language,  11. 

Isolating  stage ;  see  '  Radical.' 

K 

Keltic  group  of  languages,  12,  15. 
Kelts,  their  migrations,  14. 
Koppa,   the  letter,    in    Phoenician, 

Greek,  and  Roman  alphabets,  40, 

45.  46. 


Labial  sounds,  33. 

Labialism,  51. 

'  Lautverschiebung'  of  Grimm's  Law, 
87. 

Liquid  sounds,  34. 

Locative  Case,  inflections  of,  126. 

Long  vowel  sound,  attempts  to  ex- 
press in  Roman  character,  47. 
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M 

'  Mediae,'  meaning  of  term  and  va- 
rious nam°s  for,  32. 

Medial  sounds,  loss  of,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  71. 

Middle  Voice,  a  prior  development 
to  Passive,  i77- 

Middle  or  Passive  (Medio-Passive) 
inflections.  178-1S3. 

Moi.ds,  number  of  possible,  and 
meaning  of  term,  161. 

Mood-signs,  position  and  function, 
161. 

—  forms  of  (Conjunctive  and  Opta- 
tive), 183  sqq. 

Mutes,  meaning  of  term,  and  other 
names  for.  30. 

N 

Nasal  sounds,  formation  of,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  33. 

—  influence  of,  upon  preceding 
sounds,  77- 

—  insertion  or  addition  of  (Nasalisa- 
tion\  55  ;  employed  in  formation 
of  present-stem,  207. 

National  peculiarities  of  utterance, 

84. 
Nominative  Case,  inflection  of,  110. 
Numeral     signs,     Phoenician     and 

Greek,  42  ;  Roman,  46. 

O 

0{)tative,  suffix  of,  in  Greek,   185; 

forms  of,  traceable  in  Latin,  1 86  ; 

'  Aeolic'  in  -aeia,  217. 
Orthography,     fluctuations    of,     in 

Latin,  82. 

P 

Palatal  sounds.  33.    _ 

Paradigms  of  noun-inflection,   135- 

—  of   pronominal    inflection,     147- 

149. 
Participles,  Perfect  Active  (Greek), 

235;    Present   and    Aorist,    236; 

Middle    and    Passive    in    -fxivos, 

ih. ;    Passive   in    -<«•<,    237 ;    Fut. 

Active  in  -turns,  240. 
Passive     Voice,      developed      from 

Middle,  177. 
Perfect  Active  (Greek\  strong  and 

weak   forms    of,    ]  93 ;    aspirated 

form,  194;  Homeric,  188. 


Perfect  Active  (Greek),  Middle  and 

Passive,  194. 
Perfect-stem,  formation  of,  in  Greek, 

1 88  sqq.  :  in  Latin,  195  sqq. 
Person-endings  of  Greek  and  Latin 

verb,  161,  1^9  sqq. 
Phonetic  chancre,  influence  of,  upon 

grammatical  structure,  22  sqq. 

—  general  principles  of,  29. 

—  limited  sense  of,  as  involuntary 
change,  51,  56. 

Plautine  prosody,  illustrative  of  de- 
cay of  vowel-sound,  60. 

Pluperfect  Indicative  (Greek  and 
Latin),  223;  Subjunctive  (Latin), 
227. 

Prepositions,  table  of  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  255. 

Present-stem,  its  relation  to  the 
pure  verbal-stem,  202. 

—  tlifferent  formations  of,  classified, 
203  sqq. 

Pronouns,  classification  of,  142;  in- 
flection of,  143  sqq. 
'Prosthetic'  (auxiliary)  vowel,  83. 

R 

P.adical  (or  isolating)  stage  of  lan- 
guage, 4. 

Riduplication,  origin  and  general 
use  of,  52. 

—  employment  of  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Perfect,  187,  195;  Present- 
stem,  205  ;  Aorist,  201. 

—  'Attic'  in  Greek,  189. 
Relationship     between     languages, 

evidences  of,  18. 

—  illustrations  of,  for  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  23 ;  for  Romanic 
languages,  24,  25. 

Romanic  or  'Romance'  languages, 

their  descent  from  Latin,  19. 
Roots,  definition  of,  94  sqq. 

—  list  of  pronominal,  97  note. 


Sanskrit,  relationship  of,  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  17. 

—  alphabet,  and  vahie  of  to  philo- 
logists, 38  ;  Table  of,  Preface,  ad 
fin. 

Scipios,  epitaphs  of  the,  241-243. 

Sclavonic   group   of  languages,    12, 

15- 
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Semivowels  (fricative  consonants), 
as  distinguished  from  mutes,  32. 

—  in  limited  sense,  consonantal 
sound  of  i,  u,  35  note. 

Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanali- 
bus,  extract  from,  243. 

Sounds,  relative  strength  and  phy- 
sical conditions  of,  29. 

Sounds,  relation  of,  to  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  37. 

Spirants  (.«,  z,  /,  v),  their  connection 
with  spiritus  as2)er  and  Icnis,  35. 

—  changes  of,  65-69. 
'Spiritus'  'asper,'  and  'lenis,'  34. 
Stems,  how  distinguished  from  roots 

and  inflected  words,  98. 
Suffixes,  different  kinds  of,  100. 

T 

Tense-stems,  160 ;  classification  of, 
162. 

Tenues,  meaning  of  term,  and  va- 
rious names  for,  32. 

Terniinational  stage  of  language ; 
see  'Inflectional.' 

Teutonic  group  of  languages,  12. 

Thematic  (connecting)  Vowel,  165. 


Transliteration  of  Sanskrit  charac- 
ters. Preface,  ad  fin. 
Turanian  family  of  languages,  8. 

V 

Verb,  how  distinguished  from  noun, 

158. 
Verb,  forms  of,  more  complex  than 

those  of  nouns,  ib. 

—  inflection,  elements  of,  161. 
Vocative,  not  a  case,  105  ;  forms  of, 

in  Greek  and  Latin,  117,  118. 

Voice,  distinctions  of,  in  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  177. 

Vowels,  meaning  of  term.  30  ;  enu- 
meration of,  35,  36;  changes  of, 
56 ;  substitution,  ih. ;  loss,  59 ; 
assimilation,  61 ;  dissimilation,  62. 

—  auxiliary,    prefixed   or   inserted, 

83. 
Vowel-scales,  54,  55. 

W 

Word-formation,  processes  of,  99. 
Words,  analysis  of,  into  radical  and 
formative  elements,  92. 

—  division  of,  into  noun  and  verb 
exhaustive,  93. 
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101 


[N.B. — In  order  to  keep  Greek  and  Latin  forms  together  in  this  Indtx, 
the  different  order  of  the  respective  alpliabets  has  been  thus  adjusted  : 
T],  ai  (  =  e,  0)  a|jpear  under  e,  o  ;  7  under  (/ ;  6  (th)  under  t ;  ^  under  :: ; 
£  under  x:  <l>,  X<  ^>  appear  in  their  usual  jjlace,  after  «.] 

A,  the  vowel,  35. 

—  breaking  up  of,  into  E,    0,   36, 

54.  95- 
-«,  accus.  sing.,  115. 
-«,  instrumental  sing.,  131. 
-a,  -Ka,  peif.  termination,  192,  J 93. 
-a,  -a,  adverbial  termination  (^Latinl, 

247. 
-n,  neuter  plural,  1.^5. 
-a,  adverbial  termination  (Gr.),  251. 
■a,  thematic,  166. 
■a  (orig.  a),  I.  E.  conjunctive  suffix, 

183. 
-a,  weakening  of,  in  Latin  to  /,  58. 
ah-.<tn>>,  piat-i<eus,  236. 
ac'jetitis,  228. 

accr,  acris.  112:  acerrlhins,  134. 
dd€\<pe  (voc),  u5e\(pus,  117. 
udtv,  248. 

-(le,  noni.plur.,  113  ;  gen.  sing.,  121. 
dfiSev,  intin.  (Doric),  231. 
a-yayetv,   160. 
dyioSy  66. 

ufjo,  actus,  d^QJ,  77. 
ago,  in  compounds  -i'jo,  58. 
a7xi,  1 26. 
-at  (archaic),  nom.  plur.,  113  ;  gen. 

sing.,  121. 
-aii'oi,  -iivoj,  verbs  in,  104,  209. 
alii,  ait's  (Doric),  126. 
aixyLTjTa,  aixfj.r]Tris,  IIO. 
a\d\r]fj.ai,  189. 
(iVtcuhi,  alicuude,  71. 

alia,  aliil,  1,^3.  0,    contusion    ot,   witli    v    souna    in 

(iliii.<.  aAAos.  2  10. 
cWojMi  {salio),  209. 
aitenie,  dative,  153. 
am  (Eng.),  169. 
d^,  131,  251. 


dn^poTOS,  84. 

d/jeXyes,  2  sing. 

dfj.fj.es,  dfjfii,  66,  74>  8-5  M4' 

dfiTTenaXwv,  198. 

did,  dv,  157,  252. 

dvaaaa,  7^. 

dvSpos,  S3. 

ante-hac,  124. 

-ao,  -a.  gen.  sing.,  1 19. 

-aoj.  -a(,a;,  derivative  verbs  in, 

Apolones  (old  genitive),  62. 

a/jpyiiuc,  adverb,  248. 

ur-biter,  ar-cesso,  etc.  {ad),  65. 

tirccsso,  223. 

dprfporat,  189. 

'All/an,'  meaning  of  the  term,  10. 

-d6  (archaic),  nom.  plur.,  113  ;  ace. 

plur.,  117;    gen.  sing,   (archaic), 

121. 
-as  (I.  E.),  gen.  sing.,  118. 
astllas,  59. 
daevfjai  (future),  218. 
doT-qp  (star,  s/dJa,  etc.),  17,  83. 
■arat,  -aro,  3  plur.  (Epic),  182. 
'ABTjVTfcn  (locative),  127. 
drpUrfs,  95. 

'Atmane-pada''  (Sanskrit),  177. 
aa,  diphthong,  in  Latin,  36,  56. 
aticcps,  uncufj-is,  61,  109. 
ausiin,  66,  221. 
aya,  verbal  suffix,  103. 

B,  formation  of  sound,  33. 

6,    confusion   of,   with    v   sound 

Latin,  68. 
/3,  use  of,  by  Greek  writers  to  repre 

sent  Latin  (-,  ib. 
h,  ;^eIdl)!>^  initial  in  Sanskrit,  90. 
/i,  parasitic,  84. 
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b,  d,  parasitic,  in  modem  languages, 
84. 

■ham,  Lat.  imperf.,  224;  quantity 
of  ffi  in,  225. 

fiaaiXea  (/3a<Ti\«v-s),  I15  ;  PaffiKeais, 
118  ;  IBaaiKrjos,  165. 

bene,  male,  124. 

-bhi  {-(pi),  instrumental  sing.,  131. 

-6/,  dat.  sing.,  143 ;  as  adverbial 
termination,  249. 

-hhyams,  dat.  sing,  (pronominal), 
143;  -hhyams,  dat.  plur.,  129. 

hiio,  205. 

bifariam,  adv.,  249. 

bin  (Gtrman),  169. 

bis  =  5is,  50. 

-bo,  Latin  future  in,  220;  excep- 
tional forms  in,  of  3rd  conjuga- 
tion, »6. 

hobus,  bubiis,  139. 

Poos  (Pov-s),  lis. 

boverum,  etc.,  gen.  plur.,  123. 

brother,  f rater,  etc.,  20,  91. 

-bus  {-bos,  -bios),  dat.  plur.,  129. 

C,  in  Latin,  31,  46. 

—  pronunciation  of,  37. 

capesso,  223. 

capio,  in  compounds  -cipio,  58. 

-ce,  enclitic  termination,  157,  24S. 

cecidi  {cado),  59. 

ceteri,  posteri,  etc.,  133. 

ci,  pronunciation  of,  in  Italian,  78. 

ci  and  ti,  interchange  of,  in  Latin, 

78. 
cUo,  adv.,  248. 
clamor,  cJarus,  59. 
Claudius,  Clodius,  56. 
coerare,  coirare  (old  forms  of  curare), 

56. 
cogo,  59. 

condlcio,  orthography  of,  78. 
covflucrct,  228. 
consiimpse,  228. 
corolla,  59. 
corpus,  corpor-is,  58. 
coram,  249. 

credere,  etc.  (root  dhd),  88,  227. 
cucidus,  52. 
cucurri  {curro),  59. 
cum  {avv),  preposition,  50. 
cum  {quom,  quuin),  conjunction,  62. 

P,  formation  of  sound,  33. 
d,  change  of,  to  I,  r,  65. 
d,  parasitic  before  y,  80. 


d,  'old'  ablative  termination  in 
Latin,  124. 

-d,  neut.  sing,  termination  (pro- 
nominal), 151. 

da,  dha,  distinction  between  roots, 
88. 

SaiSdXfos,  53. 

Sams,  64. 

de,  preposition,  156. 

-de,  adverbial  termination,  248. 

5«'5a«,  201. 

dedro,  dedrot,  =  dederunt,  199. 

SfiKvvfii,  SeiKvvfifv,  quantity  of,  191. 

SeiSifj.(y  (Ep.),  SiStixef,  192. 

SeiSiffaofiat,  53. 

HeKipLV,  5e\(pis,  III. 

StJ,  131. 

Srjioio,  65. 

-dem,  -do,  -dam,  etc.,  156,  249. 

deiiuo,  adv.,  247. 

deus,  156. 

dico  {jn-d'ic-are,  Siktj),  55,  206. 

dicniido  {jure),  57,  61. 

S'iSt).  SiSiVTOjv  (St'oi),  205. 

biSojfii,  53. 

rf/e,  gen.  sing.,  121. 

dies,  Diespiler,  156. 

-5jo-s,  adjectival  termination,  80. 

diu,  24S. 

Dius  Fidius,  156. 

<Z/x<i,  59,  228. 

bi^rjat,  2  sing.,  180. 

doininus,  formation  of,  98. 

dono  dedit,  73. 

56s  (imper.),  170. 

SoTfipa,  107,  240. 

Sovpos  {86pv),  1 19. 

duellum  {helium),  duonormn  {bono- 
rum),  51.  _ 

Svyov  (Boeotian)  =  ^"7'^''.  80. 

dndum,  248. 

duim  {daim,  Soirjv),  186. 

-dum,  156. 

E,  a  phonetic  variety  of  A,  36,  57, 
95  ;  position  of,  in  scale  of  Latin 
sounds,  57. 

e,  affinity  of,  to  r,  61. 
-e,  gen.  sing.,  1  2r. 

e  (orig.  e),  abl.  sing.,  125. 

-e,  -ei,  -i,  dat.  or  loc,  1 28. 

?,  pronoun,  145  ;  declension  of,  145. 

€,  for  reduplication,  189. 

e,  in  conjug.  of  weak  aorist  (Epic), 

217. 
-e,  -?,  Latin  adverbs  in,  248. 
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^a  =  ^v,  213. 

ia^ov,  164. 

-eat  (Epic),  -ft,  -77,  2  sing,  mid.,  180. 

ecce,  248. 

ecus  {eqi(us),  62. 

iyw,  k-(U}v,  etc.,  ego,  142,  147. 

erfim,  186. 

fjZ^a  {rjbiiv),  conjugation  of,  cp.  with 

Latin  videram,  224. 
't^ofj.ai  (sed-e$),  76. 
ei-,  for  reduplication,  189. 
-ft,  3  sing.,  176. 
(('771',     optat.,    186;     eiriv    {  —  ka-irjv, 

syam,  siem),  conjugation  of,  ih. 
iiKoai,  viginii,  78. 
ilfiL,  ilfii  {iaix'i),  5,  99. 
-€tj/ (-f  era, -«a),  pluperf.  I  sing.,  223. 
-(IV,  infinitive  in,  231. 
ttvai,  ({XfiivaL,  230. 
do,  to,  ih,  etc.,  146. 
eiTTcofj.!.,  conjunctive,  169. 
-(tpa,  feminine,  107,  240. 
-its,  2  sing.,  170. 
-eis,  -eaaa,  adject.,  235. 
-et'.s,  plur.    of  o-  stems,    114;    of  i- 

stems,  113. 
-eis,  dat.  plur.  of  is,  63,  155. 
f  is  =  -/••!,  154. 

(is,  nom.  plur.  of/.?,  114,  155. 
fh,  preposition,  157. 

elaTTJKilV,  66. 

(K  TtOVTOCpLV,  131. 

^KTova,  perfect,  79. 

ikaaacuv,  75,  209. 

-riv,  aor.  pas^.,  225. 

-iv,  Doric  infinitive,  231. 

-ellus,  -illus,  idlus,  (diminutives),  59. 

i]\v9ov,  ei\Tj\ov9a,  54,  83. 

-em,  accus.  .sing,  in  Latin,  116. 

-em,  subj.  (optative)  forms  in,  186. 

ifiiio,  ifievs,  enovs,  gen.  sing.,  I43. 

r}fj.eis,  66,  144. 

fniv,  143. 

(Hlj.i  (Aeolic),  74;  ^f,  imp.,  213. 

-e7i(lo  {in),  157. 

-evai,  infinitive,  230. 

eviiiua,  ivffifia,  iOTiiXa,  icrnWa,  etc., 

216. 
enim,  nam,  83,  249. 
■fivirraTTf  (aorist),  201. 
tvwixi,  ves-tis,  74. 
-ens,  -ent-is,  participial  termination, 

103,  236. 
iov  (imperf.  dfJi-'i),  213. 
-fw,  -f^oj,  derivative  verbs  in,   104, 

209,  210. 


-ecu,  gen.  sing,  of  a-  stems  in  Greek, 

(ojOow,  kojvovix-qv,  idipouv,  etc.,  164. 

V<P^  /3'I?^t,  131- 

(TToixai,  seqaor,  50. 

tquester,  79. 

eqiiidem,  qnidcm.,  83. 

eqims  {'tirrros,  acvas),  49,  50. 

eram,  conjugation  of,  cp.  with  Skt. 
asam,  Gk.  ^a,  -qv,  213  ;  quantity 
of  a  in,  ih. 

-ere,  3  plur.  perf.  indie,  58. 

-ere,  2  sing,  pass.,  58. 

ergo,  adv.,  247. 

epyov  {icoi'k),  68,  71. 

ero,  221. 

ippiov,  165. 

erunt,  3  plur.  perf.  indie.  199  ;  ten- 
dency to  sliorten  e  of,  ih.  note. 

?s  (sum),  es  (edo),  170. 

-ey,  nom.  plur.,  112  ;  -cs  (Lat),  113. 

-ess,  feminine  termination,  108. 

focra  {(vvvixi),  216. 

esse  {edo),  74,  233  ;  (sum),  233. 

eWeua,  exei"!,  216,  217. 

ea-fji(v,  ecr-T€,  I  7. 

iacfitrai,  Doi'ic  fut.,  218. 

eff-fft  {(T),  17,  170. 

Tjoawv,  75,  209. 

est  {edo),  79. 

earavTis,  236. 

ianXKa  (Aeolic),  I  aor.,  74. 

TjoOa,  171. 

iOrjv,  iOii^Tjv,  conjugation  of,  200. 

(iiaSi  (Epic),  164. 

euntes,  61,  62,  236. 

extemplo,  247. 

e.eiet,  220. 


F  in  Latin  alphabet,  43,  69. 

/  sound,  fonniition  of,  35  ;  pronun- 
ciation, 69. 

/  representing  aspirate  sounds,  70. 

facesso,  223. 

facillimus,  75,  134. 

folio,  OipdWio,  71. 

famid,  67. 

fari,  70. 

fdvi  (cp.  egi,jcci,  etc.),  quantity  of, 
196, 

fa.rim,  221. 

femina,  70. 

feriae  {fes-tas),  66. 

ferrem,  75,  227. 

Jide,  gen.  sing.,  121. 
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fides, fldo,  focdas  {foklos),  55. 
foedo6,     furdeum     {  =  hocdus,     hoi- 

deuin),  70. 
fores  (Ovpa,  door),  70. 
frac-tus,  frmj-or,  49  ;  frango,  20'J. 
fiii,  70,  197.  ^ 
fundo,  aipevhuvrj,  71. 


G,  in  Latin,  31,  46;  pronunciation 

of,  37- 

(;(mdeo,  fjavisus,  59. 
•ytviTdpu,  65. 
yev-i-Trjs,  165. 
•yivos,  (jevm,  janas,  58. 
(jenens,  "yevovs,  61,  66,  120. 
genus,  declension  of,  137. 
(jigno,  ■yijvaj,  205. 
yiivat  (voc),  118. 


H,  the  character,  43. 

h,  sviund  of,  34. 

h,  insertion  of,  after  p,  t,    c,   r,   in 

Latin,  S2. 
hareiia,    harundo,     haruspcx,    etc., 

orthography  of,  82. 
'E/ca^Tj,  Ihcaba  {Hecoba),  61. 
heri  (x^f^),  heslernus,  66,  1 26. 
Mc,  peculiarities  in   declension    of, 

154- 

hiemps,  hiems,  50,  84. 

hisce,  noin.  plur.,  1 14. 
hoc  =  hue,  154. 
honor,  honoris,  60. 


I,  vowel,  35  ;    semivowel  (Y),  ib. ; 

attempts  to  distinguish  them,  47  ; 

to  represent  i,  ib. 
I,  scale  of,  54,  55. 
i  sound,  weakness  of,  57,  ^q. 
i  representing  a  in  Latin,  58. 
■/,  loss  of,  in  Latin,  59. 
/,  affinity  of,  for  dental  sounds,  62. 
t  becomes  c  in  contact  with  a,  0,  u, 

62. 
i  {}j),  sound  thrown  back,  104. 
-i,  nom.  |dur.  of  Latin  0-  st#ms,  114; 

gen.  sing.,  120. 
-I  {-el),  abl,  sing.,  V25. 
-r  (Gk.  i),  loc.  sing.  (orig.  in),  126. 
-i,  increase  of  pronominal  stems  by, 

in  Latin,  152  ;  i,  Greek  suffix,  ib. 
J  (perf.  sulij.)  and  i  (2  fut.  indie), 

confusion  of,  184. 


^,    characteristic   of    Latin   perfect, 

198. 
iam,  156. 
-le,  -ir],  •/,  Gk.  optative  suffix,  185. 

Uvai,  'ifxf^vat,  230. 

iens,  eimiis,  236. 

-I'cr,  -i,  pass,  infin.,  234;    period  of 

transition  between,  235. 
illcctwm,  op.  with  elicituiu,  239. 
iUico,  adv.,  247. 
iUias,  ipsius,  etc.,  62,  152. 
-im,  accus.,  nouns  which  retain,  1 1  5. 
■iin  {-ill),  locative,  of  pronouns,  153  ; 

as  adverbial  termination,  249. 
-till,  .subjunctive    (optat.)   forms   in, 

186. 
■imago,  imitor,  205. 
I^iiv  {tifi),  206  ;  inuis  (fo),  ib. 
-liiius,  I  plur.  perf.  indie,  quantity 

of,  199. 
inrlutns,  239. 
induperator,  248. 
-inis,  genitive  from  Latin  nouns  in 

-o{h),  homo,  etc.,  62. 
inquaiit,  169. 
iidtrdiu,  156. 
-lOJ,  -10,  verb  forms   in,    104,    20S- 

211. 
lofiiv,  conjunctive,  183. 
-tail',  -ior,  comparative  suffixes,  132, 

Iwv,  lujvii,  Iwvya  (dialectic  for  iyw), 

143- 
'irnros  {iquus,  a^vas),  49,  50,  74,  82, 

140. 
IrtTTuTa,  Ittttotijs,  IIO. 
ijisus,  ipse,  58,  67,  153. 
-ix,  -it,  of  3  conjug.,  quantity  of,  210. 
-/;>,  dat.  plur.,  130. 
ladai,  1 76. 
ia/xfv,  77. 

-isie,  perfect  infia.,  198,  232. 
-issiiiius,  superlative,  75,  134. 
/.s'<c,  declension  of,  150. 
i'ffTr;   (iara  9i),  171  ;  iffras  (jiart-ic), 

236  ;   iuOl  (ttV'  "-"tl  ol5a),  170. 
-laros,  Greek  superlative,  134. 
iarocp,  79. 
-it,  3  sing.  jDcrf.  indie,  quantity  of, 

197  note. 
ila,  156. 

jiUjUin,  ^vyiJv,  So. 
jure  dicundo  (dative?),  128. 
i^ov,  Epic  aor.  'Lku},  216. 
'iioj,  205. 
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k,  fe,  in  Sanskrit,  33. 

K,  in  Latin,  46. 

KAL.  (Kalendae).  ih. 

•Ka,  '  weak  perfect,'  193  ;  aorist,  ib. 

KaKax)po\p,  165. 

Kaitvus,  vapor,  50. 

KeKaSdiv,     KiKkvdi,    KtxapovTo,    etc., 

201. 
Keyeoi  (Epic),  65. 
Ki\iaaa,  210. 

K\avaoiiiJ.(6a,  Doric  future,  218. 
-Kov,  aorist  {fifx-nKa-KOV,  etc.),  201. 
Kopvaaoi  {K6pvd-os),  75)  209. 

L,  formation  of  sound,  34  ;  origin  of 

its  use  as  Roman  numeral,  46. 
I,  affinity  of,  to  u,  61. 

I,  intercliange  of,  with  r,  63,  64. 
K\,  by  assimilation  from  A^,    loi, 

104,  2og. 

II,  in  Latin  forms,  210. 
-la,  noni.  suffix,  103. 
lac,  lact-is,  73. 
lacesso,  223. 
lacrima,  65. 
Xan^dvoj,  208. 
laulus,  lotus,  56. 

\eciT-a},  'i-Knr-ov,  \(-\onra,  53,  54. 

\6\a6ov,  \e\axov,  201. 

\i\aieai,  180. 

Xiaaofxai  (XiT-rf),  75,  209. 

-XXw,  verbs  in,  104,  209. 

locassim,  221. 

Kvaeo,  216. 

M,  formation  of  sound,  33. 

—  histoi-y  of  the  character,  44. 

• —  origin  of  its  use  as  Roman  nu- 
meral, 46. 

-m,  I  sing,  termination,  Skt.  and 
Latin,  169. 

-7fta,  -mo,  -111071,  etc.,  noun  suffix, 
102. 

mage  (magix),  67. 

mayister,  ininintcr,  133. 

viagistris,  nom.  plur.,  114. 

-jxat,  -aai,  -rai,  middle  and  pass., 
theories  of  their  formation,  179. 

malle,  233. 

fiap/j-aipftv,  52. 

-mas  (Skt.),  -fits,  -vius,  i  plur.,  169. 

fiaxioop.at,  fiaxiooofiat,  naxovfJ-ai, 
218. 

mediios,  ixiaaos,  210. 

/*e'At,  fiiXiT-os,  72, 


melior,  133  ;  form,  as  compared  with 

fxaWov,  2IO. 
memo  r  I  a,  53. 

■fifv,  -fits  {-mus),  I  per.«.  plur.,  169. 
-fj.tvai,  -fJ^d',  infill,  in.  229. 
-fitvo-s,  participial  suffix,  102,  236. 
fjiipipLva,  70. 
-/xeOa,   -fxtaOa,    181  ;    -jxidov    (dual), 

182. 
-//(,  1  pers.  sing.,  169. 
milc^,  milit.-i>:,  61. 
^ifiioixai,  52,  206. 
-mini,  2  plur.  pass.,  178- 
modo,  adv.,  247. 

N,  formation  of  sound,  33. 

V,  a  final  sound  in  Greek,  72. 

-V,  accus.  sing,  in  Greek,  115. 

-V,  I  sing,  terniinatiou,  169. 

-va,  -ft,  -vrj,  -vv,  use  of,  to  form  the 

present  stem,  207. 
-nam,  termination,  156. 
yaiis    {navis,    naus),    paradigm   of, 

339-. 
vaw,  yfja,  115. 

ne  {'itae),  vai,  vq,  157,  248. 
-ne,  adverbial  term,  248. 
neg-otiuni  (jiec),  64. 
nempe,  248. 

v€(Js  (navas,  norus),  36. 
verroSes,  64. 
nolle,  233. 

nos,  1 44  ;  vw,  vue,  vwi,  vwiv,  ib. 
-ns,  accus.  plur.  in  Gothic,  116. 
-nt,  final  sound  in  Latin,  72  ;  treat- 
ment of  stems  in,  no.  III. 
num,  nunc,  157. 

0,  a  phonetic  variety  of  A,  36,  54, 

57,  95- 

O  fxiKpuv  and  n  jJ-eya,  43. 

-o,  ablat.  sing.,  124;  Latin  adverbs 
in,  247. 

-co,  I  pers.  sing.,  99. 

-qi,  -a,  dat.  sing.,  128. 

-o),  -w,  classification  of  verbs  in,  168. 

S)  (ecr-<w-jui),  conjugation  of,  184. 

-a),  contracted  futures  in,  219;  'At- 
tic '  future  in,  ib. 

occurro  {obc),  74. 

oSovs,  dens,  83,  86. 

-01,  -ai,  nom.  plur.,  112. 

olSa  {PtSiiv,  video),  68  ;  conjugation 
of,  compared  with  Skt.  veda, 
Lat.  vidi,  190. 
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oTkos  (vicus),  oTvos  (vinum),  71. 

-oifxt,  -0(771/,  optat.,  185. 

-oiv,  dat.  dual,  130  ;  -ouv  (Epic),  ib. 

oino  =  unum,  73,  242. 

otaOa,  171. 

ollus,  olim,  153. 

"ft^a,  74. 

6n<pa\os,  83. 

-ojv,  gen.  plur.,  122  ;  participle,  232. 

ovo/xa,  nomen,  83. 

-oi'T,    participle    stem,    (Lat.    -ent), 

232. 
-ovTi  (-ovfft),  -unt,  3  pers.  plur.,  57, 

176;  -ovrai,  -ovTO,  182,  183. 
-ovTaiv  (Doric  -ovtco),  -unto,  3  plur. 

imperative,  176. 
-00),  -0^0),  derivative  verbs  in,  104. 
v(p(i\oj.  u<piK\cxj,  206. 
opao,  181,  212. 
-ciir,  -via,  -cly  {for-),   perf.  participle, 

-cus,  Gk.  adverbial  terminntion,  124. 
OS  {fffos,  stius),  66,  145  ;  os  and  o, 

151. 
•oso,  adjectival  suffix,  235. 
-ov,  gen.  sing.,  1 19. 
'ov  {-fffo,  -€o),  2  sing,  mid.,  iSo. 
-ovaa,  feni.  participle,  236. 
otf^,  vox,  paradigm  of,  135. 

P,  formation  of  sound,  33  ;  the  cha- 
racter, 42. 

p,  seldom  initial  in  Gothic  and 
Saxon,  90. 

p,  insertion  of,  between  m  and  t,  s,  I, 
84,238.   ^ 

jjac-isrvr,  nriy-vvfit,  64. 

padas    (Skt.)  =  no56s,    nuSts,    v65as, 

pagunf  (xil  Tab.)  =  pang  unt,  202. 

TraiiraXofis,  _:;3. 

trafjLipaipfii',  153. 

'  Parasmai  pacla''  (Skt.),  177. 

parcntes,  parienfes,  202. 

Parilia  {Paliiia),  79. 

paterfamilias  (gen.),  121. 

-pe,  J 57,^  248. 

■miOoj,  jreiroiOa,  54. 

pejet-o,  71. 

pepigi  {pac-fum),  59. 

iTeiT(i(jfj.ai,  77. 

viiTiOov,  201. 

pepuli,  i^xpidi,  195. 

-per  (adverbial),  250. 

perperuni,  249. 

TTfcrovftai,  future,  219. 


petesgo,  223. 

mVTcu,  53,  59. 

plaudo,  ex-plodo,  56. 

TrAeiKTsrcr^ai,  nAtfcrov/ieSa,  Doric  fut., 

218. 
7rXex^<<s  (TrKeK-ai),  50,  76. 
TfAovfTtoy,  78,  I  75. 
iToAety,   rruAies   (Ionic),   112;  vuKets, 

accus.  plur.,  117. 
iroXeoiy,    ttoAt^os,    TroAtoj   (Ion.),  gen. 

sing.,  119. 
pone,  adverb,  24S. 
pi07io,  posui,  7 1 . 
pofse,  233. 
possem,  etc.,  227. 
porgo,  porrigo,  59. 
;)o<e  (jwiis),  67. 
posfridif,  126. 
TToiJS  (pes).  91. 
iTpayp.a,  irpdyfiaT-os,  98. 
Trpa^iofj.(s  (Doric),  future,  65,  218. 
praesens,  103,  236. 
pridie,  156. 
procus,  precor,  55. 
proptdiem,  156. 
-/)<e,  adverbial  termination,  248. 

Q,  Q  (Koppa),  45. 

quaestor,  quaedtor,  59. 

quaestuis,  quaesti  (gen.  sing.),  120. 

qnando,  248. 

quattuor,  Ttrrapes,  51. 

9«p,  248. 

5«fs,  nom.  plur.,  114. 

i^Mi,  adverb,  117,  248. 

quia,  247. 

qnine,  quin,  248. 

7»/.5,  t/j,  51, 

quoad,  248. 

5?/r>c?j  250. 

qiioiei,  dative,  128,  152,  155. 

quoin,  quam,  cum,  62,  154. 

R,  formation  of  sound,  34  ;  the  cha- 
racter, 42. 

r,  affinity  of  to  e,  61. 

-J*  ( =  se),  characteristic  of  Latin 
passive  terminations,  1 78. 

-re  {-se),  Latin  infinitive,  232; 
original  quantity  of,  233. 

recepso,  221. 

-rem,  imperf.  conjunctive,  227. 

remuif,  71. 

piw,  (ppevaa,  kppv-qv,  etc.,  70.  206. 

reppuli,  repperi,  rcttuli,  195. 

pi^a  {Wurzel,  wort),  71,  76. 
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Eoma,  71. 

-rum,  gen.  plur.,  122. 

-ruri,  126. 

2,  S,  different  forms  of,  43. 

«,  clianged  to  r  between  vowels  in 

Latin,  64,  66. 
s  ((7),  changed  to  .spiritus  asper,  66. 
a  between  vowels  lost  in  Gk.,  66. 
•s,  final,  loss  of,  67. 
-s,  initial,  loss  of,  70. 
o-ff  (tt),  75,  209. 
ss,  in  Latin,  75,  76. 
-s,  nominative  suffix,  1 10. 
-s  (-as,  -es,  -es),  nom.  plur.,  112. 
-s,  3  sing.  (Eng.),  i  76. 
«,  representing  root  as,  -es,  various 

use  of  in  verb  formation,  214  nute. 
-aa,  'weak  aorist,'  215. 
-crai,  2  sing,  mid.,  181. 
sal,  a\s,  64. 
(TOiv,  the  letter,  44. 
'  Sanskrit,'  meaning  of  the  term,  1 1. 
aa(pris,  81. 
axes,  171. 

-tsco,  -(TKoj,  verb  forms  in,  2 1 1 .    ^ 
scopidus,  aKOTTfKos,  6t. 
secandus  =seqHnidui<,  57. 
sedes  (eSos),  35,  64,  66. 
•atia,  'Aeolic  optative,'  217. 
senatuos,  nenatuis,  senati  igen.  sing.^, 

120. 
sepultus  (sepelio),  61. 
srposlliis,  sepodus,  238. 
sequor,  (TTopai,  50. 
seqaor,  socius,  55. 
sero,  205. 

-at,  -s  (Skt.  -si,  -s),  2  sing,  term.,  i  70. 
-at,  -cat,  dat.  (locat.)  plur.,  127. 
si,  sic,  155. 
-ai,  3  sing.,  175. 
-sr,  Latin  perfect  in,  196. 
sido,  205. 
silva,  vKt],  64. 

«t/n  {siem),  conjugation  of,  186. 
sisto,  205. 
-aicj    (Doric),     future    termination, 

218. 
-ffo,    2  sing.  mid.  (secondary  form), 

180. 
■so,  -sim,  -sere,  Latin  future  forms 

in,  221. 
-croj,  fdrmation  of  future  in,  218-220. 
S(jUist allium  {tripudium),  134. 
aujpa,  adip-ar-oi,  72. 
soiit  (French),  17. 


spar-siis,  239. 

-ssem,  plup.  conj.,  227. 

-aaaj  (-ttoi),  verbs  in,  75i  209. 

<j(puj,  atpu/'i,  etc.,  145. 

■st,  2  sing.  term.  (Eng.  and  Germ.), 

172. 
statim,  249. 
sielln,  17,  59,  83. 
■a6a,  2  sing.,  171-174.        * 
-aOai,  inf.,  173,  232. 
-(T9e,  1 8 1. 
aOivw,  81. 

-CT^o;,  173,182;  -aOajv,  -aBiuaav,  182. 
-s<i,  2  sing.,  173. 
stultus,  stolidax,  61. 
*M?)  (iiTrc)),  s«S  (i/s),  35. 
ov>',  c«;«,  50. 
sidcus  (oA«os),  61. 
simimns,  74- 

sumpsi,  sumptvs  {sumo),  238. 
avpiabis  (Doric),  i  70. 
sM)(s  (afos,  os),  66,  145. 
•i7/a,  gen.  sing.,  118. 

T,  change  of,  to  a  before  i,  78,  i  75  ; 

in    Latin  {-H   to  -si),    ib. ;    {-tus, 

participle  suffix,  to  -sus),  239. 
-I,  nominative  of  stems  in,  iii. 
ta-,  pronominal  stem,  declension  of, 

150. 
-tnr,  the  root,  modifications  of,  95. 
•tar,   noun   suffix  (agency),   7,   102, 

240. 
-lara  (-T(po-s),   comparative    suffix, 

Taojv,  gen.  plur.,  122. 

tago  =  tango,  201. 

-T6,  2  plur.,  174- 

reoio  (Epic),  gen.  sing.,  145. 

Tf Tajwv,  201. 

TfTiKpOai,  232. 

T(TV(pdlS,   TfTVtpoT-Oi,    I  10. 

-T7]p,   -Tojp,  -Tpov  (Lat.  -tor,  -tram), 

noun-suffi.\es,  240. 
•  th,  3  sing.  term.  (Eng.),  176. 
6(\oj,  eOeXoj,  S3. 
-6tjv,  aorist  pass.,  226. 
eivAnj  {femina),  e-qp  {/era),  35,  86, 

91. 
6eus,  vocative,  11 8. 
eh,  171. 

-Ol,  2  sing,  imper.,  171. 
eii',  9is,  III. 

-60J  (prerj.i,  -9ov  (aor.),  226. 
OvyciTTjp,  daughter,  86, 
ridqai,  3  sing.,  175. 
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-tim,  adverbial  termination,  249. 

Ti'y,  quis,  51. 

■tis,  2  plur.,  175. 

-TO],  -to,  verbal  sufBx  (present  stem), 

208. 
-Tov,  2  dual,  175. 
-Tojaay,  3  plur.  Imperat.,  176. 
rpeis,  tres,  etc.,  20,  86. 
TV  (av),  thou,  etc.,  20,  86,  145. 
fur/ariam  {tego),  62. 
Tvyij  (Boeotian),  145. 
-turns,  fut.  participle,  240. 
tiirtur,  52. 
-tus,    participle    suiEx.    237 ;    t   of, 

softened  to  s  after  dental  stems, 

2  39-, 
TV(p-6eis  (Tiin-Toj),  50. 
TU(p6r]Ti,  I  aor.  imper.,  1 70. 
Tv\pas,  TVtpavT-os,  1 10. 

U,  vowel  sound  of,  35. 
—  character  (  V)  in  Greek,  43. 
v  {  =  F)y  changes  of,  68. 
u,  affinity  of  to  Z,  61,  195. 
V  (Latin),  pronunciation  of,  68. 
rnpor,  Kawus,  50. 
-vas  (Skt.),  dual,  170. 
vayam   (Skt.),   nom.  plur.   i   pron., 
170. 

V^piS   {vTTfp),   64. 

vdle,  232. 

Veda,  Vedic,  53. 

-ui    (-vi),    Latin   perfect    in,    196; 

origin  of,  197. 
viclens,  79. 
vlctrix,  107. 
vidi,  conjugation  of,  cp.  with  oiba, 

etc.,  190. 
rideram,  cp.  with  jSea,  fjSeiv,  224. 
riyiidi,  (ikocti,  78. 
vinjo,  virago,  59. 
vixem,  228. 
vlulo,  52. 
-Mm,  gen.  plur.,  122;  adverbial  ter- 

miuation,  249. 
inner  Kg,  unior,  orthography  of,  82. 
-undas,  gei-undive  termination,  57. 
-unt  {-ovri,  -ovai),  3  pers.  plur.,  57, 

175-6. 
■vw,  -v(aj,  etc.,  derivative  verbs  in, 

104. 
voliiviufi,  57. 
vox,  vocis,  v6co,  99. 


-lies,    -uus,    -uis,    gen.    sing,    of  ur 

stems,  120. 
iino,  sub,  35  ;  vval,  249. 
•ils,  gen.  sing,  in  Latin,  119,  152. 
vaixivT],  66. 
usura,  236. 
uti,  ut,  155,  24S. 

*,  in  Greek  alphabet,  45 ;  as  a 
numerical  sign  in  Koman  ditto, 
46. 

-(pa,  'aspirated  perfect,'  194. 

(paaOoj,  1 74. 

<pepm',  ferens,  paradigm  of,  136. 

(f>tv^oviJ.ai,  future,  65,  218. 

-<pi,  -<piv  (-hhi),  instrumental,  131. 

(popeoiai,  3  plur.  (Aeolic),  176. 

(ppa^o),  76. 

X,  history  of  the  character,  in  Greek 

and  Latin,  45,  46. 
Xo-pUaaa,  210. 

XfoJ,  ex^a,  exft'O.  etc.,  70,  206,  216. 
Xe'ps  (Aeolic)  =  xf(p,  ill. 
Xfvo)  (Aeolic),  68. 
X^o'c,  x^'^^'os,  no. 
XPV")  iniperfect,  163. 

"V,  the  character,  introduction  of,  45. 
if/iKa  jpd/.iixaTa,  ipiXus  -ypdipetv,  32. 

S  (  =  «s),  history  of,  45. 

Y,  the  character,  47. 

y,  the  semivowel  sound  of  i,  35. 

y,  how  represented  in  Greek,  65. 

y  (i),  influence  of  in  assimilation, 
75.  .209. 

-ya  {jn,  10,  is),  noun  suffix,  102. 

-ya  (17],  10,  I,  etc.),  vei-bal  suffix,  103, 
185  (optative) ;  208  (present  stem) ; 
feminine  termination,  107. 

-yant  {yans,  ians,  -luv,  -ids),  compara- 
tive suffix,  1.^2. 

yug,  the  root,  80. 

Z,  in  Greek  alphabet,  44  ;  in  Eoman, 

46,  47. 
Z«vs,  76. 

-i^w  (  =  hj,  yy),  verbs  in,  104,  209. 
^1/701/  (root  yug),  80. 
IvfXT],  80. 


THE  END. 
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Heracliteae.     1877.  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Homer:  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Odys- 
sey and  Hymns  of  Homer ;  to  which  is  added  a  Concordance  to 
the  Parallel  Passages  in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Hymns.  By 
Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  General  Council,  University 
of  Edinburgh.     1880.  410.  cloth,  \l.  is. 

Plato :    The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and 

EngHsh  Notes,  and  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell, 
M.A.     1878.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6c/. 

Plato:  Philebus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notes,  by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.     1S60.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  dd. 

Plato :   Sophistes  and  Politiciis,  with  a  revised 

Text  and  English  Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  1S67.  Svo. 
cloth,  1 8s. 
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Plato:    Theaetdus,  with   a   revised    Text   and 

English  Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth, 
IDs.  6t/. 

Plato:    The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English, 

with  Analyses  and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek.  A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium  8vo. 
1875.  cloth,  3/.  los. 

Plato:    The  Republic,  translated  into  English, 

with  an  Analysis  and  Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Medium 
8vo.  cloth,  I2S.  6cf. 

Plato:   Index   to.     Compiled   for   the    Second 

Edition  of  Professor  Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues.  By 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     1875.  8vo.  paper  covers,  2s.  6d. 

Thucydides :  Translated  into  English,  with  In- 
troduction, Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  2  vols.  1881.  Medium  Svo. 
cloth,  1/.  I2.<;. 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &c. 

The  Holy  Bible  i^t  the  earliest  Eng;lish  Versions, 

made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers : 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850. 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  3Z.  3s. 

Also  reprinted  from  the  above,  witli  Introduction  and 
Glossary  by  "W.  "W.   Skeat,  M.A. 

The  New   Testament  in  English,   according  to 

the  Version  by  John  Wycliffe,  about  a.d.  1380,  and  Revised  by 
John  Purvey,  about  a.d.  1388.     Extra  fcap.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Books   of  Job,  Psalms,   Proverbs,   Eccle- 

siastes,an(Hhe  Song  of  Solonio7i:  according  to  the  Wycliffite  Version 
made  by  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  about  a.d.  1381,  and  Revised  by 
John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388.     Extra  fcap.     8vo.  cloth,  3s.  60?. 


The  Holy  Bible:    an  exact  reprint,    page   for 

page,  of  the  Authorized  Version  published  in  the  year  161 1. 
Demy  4to.  half  bound,  il.  is. 

Vetiis    Testamentum  ex   Versione   Septuaginta 

Interpretum  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit 
potior  varietas  Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  Editio  Altera. 
i8mo.  cloth,  1 8s. 
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Origenis    HexaploTtLm    quae    supersunt ;    sive, 

Veterum  Interpretum  Graeconim  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum 
Fragmenta.  Edidit  Fridericus  Field,  A.M.  2  vols.  1875.  4'^°- 
cloth,  5/.  5s. 

Libr'i  Psalmoruni  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum 

Paraphrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.  Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.  1S35. 
8vo.  cloth,  I  OS.  dd. 

Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod. 

MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica 
aliisque  Monumentis  pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit 
Franciscus  Michel,  Phil.  Doct.    i860.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6c?. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points,      1879. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6J. 

The  Book  of   Wisdom :   the   Greek   Text,  the 

Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version ;  with  an  In- 
troduction, Critical  Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William 
J.  Deane,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  Rector  of  Ashen,  Essex. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Tobit.     A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a 

unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts, 
English  Translations,  and  the  Itala.  Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A. 
1 8 78.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Attri- 
buted to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  Edited  from  a  Manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  by  S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.  Cro^^^l  Svo.  paper  cover, 
3s.  6c?. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot. 

A  new  Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A,     4  vols.    1859.  Svo.  cloth, 

\l.    IS. 

Novum  Testamcnttcm  Graece.  Antiquissimorum 

Codicum  Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collatio 
Codicis  Sinaitici.  Edidit  E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  IIL  1864. 
Svo.  half  morocco,  2/.  12s.  6a?. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  paral- 

lela  S.  Scripturae  loca,  necnon  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et  canones 
Eusebii.  Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd,  S.  T.  P.  R.,  necnon  Episcopus 
Oxoniensis.     i8mo.  cloth,  3s. 

The  same  on  ■writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  cloth,  los. 
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Noviiin    Test  amentum   Graece  juxta   Exemplar 

Millianum.     i8mo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
The  same  on  ■writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  cloth,  9s. 

Evaiigelia  Sacra  Graece.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  \s.  6d. 
The    Greek     Testament.,    with     the     Readings 

adopted  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version  : — 

(i)  Pica  type.     Second  Edition,  with  Marginal  References. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6c/. 

(2)  Long  Primer  type.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  ^d. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  cloth,  15s. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  Enof- 

lish;  being  the  Authorised  Version,  161 1;  the  Revised  Version, 
1 881 ;  and  the  Greek  Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.  8vo. 
cloth,  12^.  dd. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 

and  Cambridge . 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  m  Gothic,  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.     Edited 
with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  W. 
'Skeat,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4^-. 

Canon  Mnratoriaims :    the   earliest   Catalogue 

o 

of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.     Edited  with  Notes  and  a 

.  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P. 
Tregelles,  LL.D.     1867.  4to.  cloth,  10s.  bd. 


FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

St.  Athanasms :    Orations  af^ainst  the  Arians. 

With  an   Account    of  his  Life   by  William   Bright,  D.D.     1873. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

St.  Athanasins :  Historical  Writings,  according 

to  the  Benedictine  Text.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 
D.D.     1881.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  dd. 

St.  Ano;tistine :   Select  Anti-Pelao;ian   Treatises, 

and  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  William  Bright,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 
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The  Canons  of  the  First  Fotir  General  Cotmcils 

of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcecloa.  1S77.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General 

Councils.  By  William  Bright,  D.D.  1882.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  dd. 

Cyrilli  A  rchiepiscopi  A  lexandrini  in  XII  Pro- 

phetas.     Edidit  P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.     Tomi  II.     1868.  8vo.  cloth, 

2/.  2S. 

Cyrilli  A  rchiepiscopi  A  lexandrini  in  D.  foaiinis 

Evangelinm.  Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad 
Tiberium  Diaconum  Dno.  Edidit  post  Aubertum  P.  E.  Pusey, 
A.M.     Tomi  III.     1872.  Svo.  2/.  5s. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  A  lexandrini  Comment arii 

in  Lucae  Evangeliiun  quae  supersunt  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mus. 
Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858.   4to.  cloth,  i/.  2s. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A. 

2  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

Ephraemi  Syri,    Rabulae    Episcopi    Edesseni, 

Balaei,  aliorumque  Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS  in 
Museo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit 
J.  J.  Overbeck.     1865.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  is. 

Ensebius    Ecclesiastical  History,   according    to 

the  text  of  Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D. 
188 1.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6(i. 

Irenaeus:     The   Third  Book   of  St.   Irenaeus, 

Bishop  of  Lyons,  against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a 
Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
1874.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6J. 

Patritm  Apostolicorum,  S.  Clementis   Romani, 

S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson, 
S.T.P.R.     Tomi  II.     Fourth  Edition,  1863.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  is. 

Socrates    Ecclesiastical   History,    according    to 

the  Text  of  Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Blight,  D.D. 
1878.  Crown  8vo.  tloth,  7s.  dd. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Baedae  Historia  Eccksiastica.  Edited, with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1881.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  bd. 

Bright  (W.,  D.D.).    Chapters  of  Early  English 

Church  History.     1878.  8vo.  cloth,  125, 

Burnet' s   History   of  the   Reformatio7i    of  the 

Church  of  England.  A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the 
Records  collated  with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  7  vols. 
1865.    8vo.  Price  reduced  to  il.  los. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Docnments  relating^ 

to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins, 
by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  III.  1869-71.  Medium 
8vo.  cloth,  each  \l.  is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  los.  ()d. 
Vol.11.  Part  II.    1878.   Church  of  Ireland;   Memorials   of  St. 
Patrick.     Stiff  covers,  3s.  dd. 

Hammond   {C  E).      Liturgies,   Eastern    and 

Wester7i.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Liturgical 
Glossary,     1878.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  xos.dd. 

An  Appendix  to  the  above.     1879.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  is.  dd. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.      The  Third  Part  of 

his  Ecclesiastical  Hisfoty.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by 
William  Cureton,  M.A.     1853.  4to.  cloth,  il.  12s. 

The  saine,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A. 

i860.  8vo.  cloth,  los. 

The  Leofric  Missal,  as  used  in  the  Cathedral 

of  Exeter  during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  a.d.  1050-1072  ; 
together  with  some  Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal 
of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  a  few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books 
of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.    4to.  half  morocco,  355-. 

The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

By  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.     18S1.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 
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The  Ancient  Litin^gy  of  the  Church  of  England, 

according  to  the  uses  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and 
the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and 
notes.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  1882.  8vo. 
cloth,  15s. 

Monnmejita  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  The 

occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old 
use  of  Salisbury  the  Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and 
forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     1882.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  los. 

Records    of   the    Reformation.     The    Divorce, 

1 5 27-1533.  Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  and  other  libraries.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     1S70.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  165. 

Shirley  {W.  W).     Some  Accoimt  of  the  Church 

in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
is.  6d. 

Stubbs  (JV.).     Registrtim  Sacrum  Anglicanum. 

An  attempt  to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  Eng- 
land.    1858.  small  4to.  cloth,  8s.  6cf. 


ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Butler  s  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy. 

2  vols.     1S74.  8vo.  cloth,  IIS. 

Btitlers  Sermons.     8vo.  cloth,  5^".  6d. 

Butler  s  Analogy  of  Religion.  8vo.  cloth,  55.  dd. 

Heurtleys  Harmonia  Symbolical  Creeds  of  the 

Western  Church.     1S58.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6c?. 

Homilies    appointed    to    be  read  in    Chtirches. 

Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     1859.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  dd. 

Hookers  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  ar- 
ranged by  John  Keble,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo. 
cloth,  i/.  lis.  6(f. 

Hooker  s  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.     2  vols.     1875.  Svo.  cloth,  lis. 
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Pearsons  Exposition   of  the    Creed.       Revised 

and  corrected  by  E.  Burton,  D.D.   Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  cloth, 
I  OS.  (id. 

WaterlancV s   Review    of   the    Doctrine   of  the 

Eiicha7-ist,  with  a  Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.    1880. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  (td. 

Whcatly  s  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Co7nmon 

Prayer.     A  new  Edition,  1S46.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Wyclif.     A    Catalogue  of  the  Origijml  Works 

of  John  Wyclif,  by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  bd. 

Wyclif.    Select  English  Works.    By  T.  Arnold, 

M.A.     3  vols.     1869-1871.  8vo.  cloth.     Price  reduced  to  il.  \s. 

Wyclif    Trialogus.    With  the  Supplement  now 

first  edited.    By  Gotthard  Lechler.    1869.  Svo.  cloth.    Price  reduced 
to  7s. 


HISTORICAL    AND    DOCUMENTARY    WORKS. 

British  Barroivs,  a  Record  of  the  Examination 

of  Sepulchral  Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.     By  William 

•  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.  A.     Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of 

Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Prehistoric  Crania,  and  an  Appendix 

by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    1877.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  25.';. 

Britton.     A  Treatise  npon  the  Common  Law  of 

England,  Composed  by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text 
carefully  revised,  with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and 
Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  M.A.  2  vols.  1865.  Royal  Svo.  cloth, 
\l.  16s. 

Clarendon  s    [Edw.   Earl  of)   History    of  the 

Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England.  7  vols.  1S39.  i8mo.  cloth, 
l/.  Is. 

Clarendons    {Edw.    Earl  of)   History   of  the 

Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by 
himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes.  In  one  volume,  royal 
Svo.  1842.  cloth,  \l.  2s. 
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Clinton  s  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.     1 85 1 . 

8vo.  cloth,  6s.  dd. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854. 

8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Freeman  s    [E.   A.)    Histoj-y   of  the    Norman 

Conquest  of  England ;  its  Causes  and  Results.  In  Six  Volumes. 
8vo.  cloth,  5/.  9s.  6(f. 

Vols.  I-II  together,  3rd  edition,  1S77.  1/.  i6s. 
Vol.  Ill,  2nd  edition,  1S74.   i/.  is. 
Vol.  IV,  2nd  edition,  1875.   \l.  is. 
■     Vol.  V,  1876.  I/.  IS. 

Vol.  VI.     Index.     1879.  ^^^-  cloth,  los.  6cf. 

Freeman  {E.  A.).     The  Reign  of  William  Rnfus 

and  the  Accession  of  Henry  the  First.     2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  i6s. 

Gascoignes     Theological    Dictionary    {"  Liber 

Veritatum ") :  Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of 
Church  and  State,  1403-145S.  With  an  Introduction  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.     Small  4to.  cloth,  los.  dd. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful    Reprint.      Edited  by 

W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  1879. 
4to.  stitched,  is. 

Olaf.    Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olavi.     Edited 

from  a  Twelfth-Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frederick 
Metcalfe,  M.A.     Small  4to.  stiff  cover,  6s. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,    including    those   which 

have  been  expunged,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductions. Edited  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  1875.  3  vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

Rogers  s  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  A. D.  1 259-1 793. 

Vols.  I  and  II  (1259-1400).  1866.  '8vo.  cloth,  2I.  2s. 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).  1882.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  los. 
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Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga 

of  Lawman  Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Gudbrand  Vigfusson.     In  2  vols.     1878.  8vo.  cloth,  2I,  2s. 

Two   of  the   Saxon    Chronicles  pa7^allel,   with 

Supplementary  Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.  1865. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

StattUes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 

for  the  Colleges  and  Hails  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
Commissioners.     1882.     8vo.  cloth,  12  s.  6d. 

Also  separately, 

Stattdes  made  for  the  University,     is. 
Statutes  made  for  the  Colleges,      is.  each. 
Statuta  Universitatis  Oxo?iiensis.     1882.     8vo. 

cloth,  5s. 

The  Sticdenfs  Handbook  to  the  University  and 

Colleges  of  Oxford.  Seventh  Edition.  1883.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  (>d. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL   SCIENCE,  &c. 

Astro7iomical  Observations  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard, 
M.A.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy.  No.  i.  187S.  Royal  8vo. 
paper  covers,  3s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartho- 
lomew Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.   Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  14s.  6c?. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 
Equations.     Second  Edition,  1865.  8vo.  cloth,  iSs. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;  Dynamics  of  a  Material 
Particle.     Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Vol.  IV.  DjTiamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  chapter 
on  Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Rigaud's    Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of 

the  17th  Century,  with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and 
Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud,  M.A.,  P'ellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  1841-1862.  8vo.  cloth,  i8s.  ^d. 
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VesuviiLS.      By   John   Phillips,    M.A.,    F.R.S,, 

Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.     1869.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6i. 

Geology    of   Oxford    and    the    Valley    of   the 

Thames.     By  the  same  Author.     1871.  8vo.  cloth,  21s, 

Synopsis    of   the    Pathological    Series    in    the 

Oxford  Musetim.  By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1867.  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6rf. 

Thesaurtcs  Entomologiciis  Hopeiafius,  or  a  De- 
scription of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the 
University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A., 
F.L.S.     With  40  Plates.     1874.   Small  folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  los. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Phy- 
siological. By  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiirzburg.  A  Neiv  Edition.  Translated  by  S.  H.  Vines, 
M.A.    18S2.     Royal  8vo.  1/.  IIS.  6c?. 

yohannes  Miiller  on  Certain  Valuations  in  the 

Vocal  Organs  of  the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice. 
Translated  by  F.  T-  Bell.  B.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Appendix,  by 
A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates.  1878.  4to.  paper 
covers,  7s.  6rf, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.     The  Poetry  of  the 

Old  Northern  Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  Edited,  classified,  and  translated,  with  Introduction, 
Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York 
Powell,  M.A.     2  vols.     1883.  8vo.  cloth,  42^-. 

Bacon^s  Novum  Orgammt.  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish notes,  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6i. 

Bacon  s  Novum  Organum.     Translated  by  G, 

W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  dd.     (See  also  p.  38.) 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly 

Bishop  of  Cloyne ;    including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto   un- 
published.    With  Prefaces,  Annotations,   and  an  Account  of  his 
Life  and  Philosophy,  by  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  M.A.   4  vols, 
1871.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  i8s. 
The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  cloth,  i6s.     (See  also  p.  38.) 

The  Logic  of  Hegel ;  translated  from  the  En- 
cyclopaedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.    With  Prolegomena  b 
William  Wallace,  M.A.     1874.  §^0.  cloth,  14s. 
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SmitJi  s   Wealth  of  Nations.     A   new   Edition, 

with  Notes,  by  J.  E.Thorold  Rogers,  M. A.    2  vols.  1880.  cloth,  21s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before 

the  University  of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870,  by  John  Ruskin, 
M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Aspects  of  Poetry ;    being   Lectures    delivered 

at  Oxford  by  John  Campbell  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  los.  dd. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawino^s  by  Michel 

Angela    and  Rnffaello   in   the    University   Galleries,    Oxford.     By  J. 
C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.     1870.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Castcllani  Collection  of  Anti- 

quities  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     By  \V.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A., 
r.R.S.     Crown  8vo.  stiff  cover,  is. 


%\\z  ^mtn  ajool^s  of  ilt  V.^%t. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by 
F.  Max  Muller. 

Vol.    I.    The    Upanishads.      Translated   by    F.  Max 

Miiller.  Part  I.  The  AV/aiidogya-upanishad,  The  Talavakara- 
upanishad.  The  Aitareya-ara;/yaka,  The  Kaushitaki-brahmawa- 
upanishad,  and  The  Va^asaneyi-sawhita-upanishad.  Svo.  cloth, 
IDS.  6d. 

A 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught 

in  the  Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasish/Z/a,  and  Baudhayana. 
Translated  by  Prof.  Georg  Biihler.  Part  I.  Apastamba  and 
Gautama.     Svo.  cloth,  los.  6c?. 

Vol.  III.    The  Sacred  Books  of  China.     The  Texts 

of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shu 
King,  The  Religious  portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao 
King.     Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Vol.   IV.   The  Zend-Avesta.     Translated   by  James 

Darmesteter.     Part  I.     The  Vendidad.     Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 
Vol.  V.   The  Pahlavi  Texts.      Translated    by  E.  W. 

West.  Part  I.  The  Bundahij,  Bahman  Yajt,  and  Shayast  la- 
shayast.     Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6*/. 

Vols.  VI    and    IX.    The   Our'an.      Parts    I  and   II. 

Translated  by  E.  H.  Palmer.     Svo.  cloth,  21s. 
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Vol.  VII.    The    Institutes    of   Vish;m.      Translated 

by  Julius  Jolly.     8vo.  cloth,  los.  dd. 

Vol.  VIII  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  The  Sanatsu^atiya, 

and    The   Anugita.     Translated   by   Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang. 
8vo.  cloth,  los.  6c?. 
Vol.  X.  The  Dhamniapada,  translated  from   Pali  by 

F.  Max  Miiller ;    and  The  Sutta-Nipata,  translated  from  Pali  by 
V.  FausboU  ;  being  Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.    8vo.  cloth, 
I  OS.  6c?. 
Vol.  XL  Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated  from  Pali  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Suttanta  ;  2.  The 
Dhamma-Z-akka-ppavattana  Sutta  ;  .^.  The  Tevi^^a  Suttanta ;  4. 
The  Akahkheyya  Sutta ;  5.  The  Aetokhila  Sutta  ;  6.  The  Maha- 
sudassana  Suttanta  ;   7.  The  Sabbasava  Sutta.     8vo.  cloth,  los.  6rf. 

Vol.    XII.    The    5atapatha-Brahma«a,   according   to 

the  Text  of  the  Madhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius 
Eggeling.     Parti.     Books  I  and  II.     Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6J. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.     Translated  from  the  Pali 

by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The 
Patimokkha.     The  Mahavagga,  I-IV.     8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  dd. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught 

ia  the  Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasish^/^a  and  Baudha- 
yana.  Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.  Part  II.  Vabish/Z^a  and 
Baudhayana.     8vo.  cloth,  lOi-.  ()d. 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.     The  Texts 

of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  II.  The  Yi 
King.     Svo.  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

Vol.  XVII.  Vinaya  Texts.     Translated  from  the  Pali 

by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The 
Mahavagga,  V-X.     The  AuUavagga,  I  III      Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.    Pahlavi  Texts.     Translated    by  E.  W. 

West.  Part  II.  The  Dart'istan-i  Dinik  and  The  Epistles  of 
Manuj-z^ihar.     8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.    The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.     A  Life   of 

Buddha  by  A.fvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into 
Chinese  by  Dharmaraksha,  a.d.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English 
by  Samuel  Beal.     8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.    XXIII.     The   Zend-Avesta.      Part    11.       The 

Sirozahs.  YaJts,  and  Nyayij.  Translated  by  James  Darmesteter. 
Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press:  — 

Vol.    XV.     The    Upanishads.       Translated    by     F. 

Max  Muller.      Part  II. 
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Vol.  XX.  Manu.    Translated  by  Georg  Biihler. 
Vol.  XXI.  The  Saddharma-pu«</artka.  Translated  by 

H.  Kern. 

Vol.  XXII.     The  AMrariga   Sutra.     Translated  by 

H.  Jacobi. 

Vol.  XXIV.    The    Upanishads.      Translated   by   F. 

Max  Mliller.     Part  III. 

^ncctrota  ©xonitnsfa : 

Classical    Series.     Vol.    I.      Part    I.      The   English 

Manuscripts  of  the  Nicotnachean  Ethics,  described  in  relation  to 
Bekker's  Manuscripts  and  other  Sources.  By  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
Classical  Lecturer,  Christ  Church.     Small  4to.  3s.  6c?. 

Classical   Series.     Vol.  I.      Part  II.     Nonius   Mar- 

cellus,  de  Compendiosa  Doctrina,  Harleian  MS.  2719.  Collated 
by  J.  H.  Onions,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Small 
4to.  3s.  6d. 

Classical  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  III.   Aristotle's  Physics. 

Book  VII.  Collation  of  various  MSS. ;  with  an  Introduction 
by  R.  Shute,  M.A.     Small  410.  2j. 

Classical  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  IV.  Bentlcy  s  Plan- 
tine  Einciidatiois.  From  his  copy  of  Gronovius.  By  E.  A.  Son- 
nenschein,  M.A.     Small  4to.  2s.  M. 

Semitic  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Commentary  on 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah.  By  Rabbi  Saadiah.  Edited  by  H.  J.  Mathews, 
M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Small  4to.  3s.  6rf. 

Aryan  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Buddhist  Texts 
p-otn  Japan.     Edited  by  F.  Max  Midler,  M.A.     Small  4to.  3s.  (>d. 

Aryan  Series.     Vol.  I.     Part  II.     Sttkhdvatt-Vyilha. 

Description  of  Sukhavati,  the  Land  of  Bliss.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Midler,  M.  A.,  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio.     Small  410.  7.?.  6d. 

Mediaeval    and     Modern     Series.     Vol.    I.     Part    I. 

Sinonoina  Bartholomei ;  A  Glossary  from  a  Fourteenth-Century 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Edited  by  J. 
L.  G.  Mowat,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  Small  4to. 
3s.  ()d. 

Mediaeval   and    Modern  Series.     Vol.  I.     Part    III. 

The  Saltair  Na  Raiin.  A  Collection  of  Early  Middle  Irish  Poems. 
Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Whitley  Stokes, 
LL.D.     Small  4to.  7^.  6a'. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  i;iHmTbon  f  nss  Saics,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Those  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published  ;  the 
others  are  in  preparation. 

I.    ENGLISH. 

A  First  Readijig  Book.     By  Marie  Eichens  of 

Berlin ;  and  edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff 
covers,  ^d. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,    Part    I.       For    Little 

Children.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  6flf. 

Oxford  Reading   Book,   Part   II.      For  Junior 

Classes.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  dd. 

An  Elementaiy  English  Grammar  and  Exercise 

Book.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6a?. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for 

Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  dd. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers, 

with  Introductory  Notices.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Extra  leap.  Svo.  cloth,  3^-.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

The  Philology  of  the  English   Tongue.     By  J. 

Earle,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth, 
7^-.  dd, 
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A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  A^tglo-Saxon.     By 

John  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford,  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.     In  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry 
Sweet,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Sj.  6d. 

An  A nglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes, 

and  Glossary.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Ormidum ;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary 

of  Dr.  R.  M.  White.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Holt,  M.A.  1878.  2  vols. 
Extra  fcap.   8vo.  cloth,   2\s. 

Specimeiis  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 
By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.     From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn  (a.d.  1150 
to  A.D.  1300).     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  9^-. 

Part  II.     From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.   1298  to 
A.D.  1 393).    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  7^-.  dd. 

Specimens    of   English    Literature,    from    the 

'Ploughmans  Crede'  to  the  '  Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to 
A.D.  1579).  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  7^-.  dd. 

The    Vision   of  William   concerning  Piers   the 

Plowman,  by  William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d. 

Chaucer.      The  Prioresses   Tale;    Sir   Thopas ; 

The  Monkes  Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  4.f.  dd. 

Chancer.       The    Tale  of  the  Man   of  Lawe ; 

The  Pardoneres  Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns 
Yemannes  Tale.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  dd.     (See  also  p.  20.) 
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Old  En^^lish  Drama.    Marlowe  s  Trapcal  His- 

tory  of  Dr.  Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  History  and  English  Literature  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
1878.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5^-.  dd. 

Marlowe.      Edivard  II.      With    Introduction, 

Notes,  &c.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich 
School.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3^. 

Shakespeare.     Hamlet.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 

M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  2J. 

Shakespeare.       Select    Plays.       Edited    by    W. 

Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Tempest,  \s.  6d.  King  Lear,  is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It,  is.  6d.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar,  2s.  Coriolanus,  ts.  6d. 

Richard  the  Third,  2s.  6d.  Henry  the  Fifth,  2s. 

Twelfth  Night.     In  the  Press.     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  20.) 

Milton.     Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes.  By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A .  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3^. 

Milto7i.  Samson  Agonistes.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
stiff  covers,  is.  

Bunyan.     Holy  War.     Edited  by  E.  Venables, 

M.A.     In  the  Press.     (See  also  p.  21.) 

Locke  s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45-.  da. 

Burke.      Four   Letters   on   the    Proposals    for 

Peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory  of  France.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  5J-.     (See  also  p.  21.) 
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Also  tlie  following  in  paper  covers  : — 

Goldsmith.      The  Deserted  Village,     id. 
Gray.     Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     2d. 
Johnson.      Vanity  of  Human    Wishes.     With 

Notes  by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     4c?. 

Keats.     Hyperion,   Book   I.     With    Notes    by 

W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A.     ^d. 

Milton.     With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 

Lycidas,  id.       L' Allegro,  3c?.        II  Penseroso,  4^.       Comus,  6cf. 
Samson  Agonistes,  dd. 

Parnell.      The  Hermit,     id. 

Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Introduction 

and  Canto  I,  with  Preface  and  Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.     6(f. 

A  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Litera- 
ture, by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  CoUege, 
London. 

1.  Chaucer.     The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 

Tales  ;  the  Knightes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by 
R.  Morris,  Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Sixth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  (yd.     (See  also  p.  18.) 

2.  Spenser  s  Faery  Queene.      Books   I   and   II. 

Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Intioduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Book  I.     Eighth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Book  II.     Sixth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

3.  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.   Edited 

by  R.  W.  Church.  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  formerly  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

4.  Shakespeare.     Select   Plays.     Edited  by  W. 

G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  stiff  covers. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d. 
III.  Macbeth,     is.  dd.     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  19.) 
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5.  Bacon, 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.      Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  a,s.  6d. 

II.  The  Essays.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  K. 
Thursfield,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.     In  Preparation. 

6.  Milton.     Poems.      Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 

M.A.     2  vols.     Fifth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6^-.  6d. 
Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  4^-. ;   Vol.  II.  3^.     (See  also  p.  20.) 

7.  Dryden.      Select   Poems.      Stanzas    on    the 

Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Astrrea  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabilis ; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel :  Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.       The   Pilg7'hn  s   Progress,    Grace 

Abounding,  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables, 
M.A.     1879.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5^-. 

9.  Pope.     With    Introduction   and  Notes.     By 

Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.     Sixth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 
II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

10.  JoJuLson.      Rasselas ;    Lives   of  Pope   and 

Dryden.  Edited  by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London),  late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  45-,  Kid. 

11.  Bur/ce.      Select  Works.      Edited,  with   In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents ;  the  two  Speeches  on 
America.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.   8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
11.  Reflections    on    the    French    Revolution.      Second    Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5,5-.     (See  also  p.  19.) 

12.  Cozuper.     Edited,  with  Life,   Introductions, 

and  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Pieces,  A. D.  1779-1783.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3^. 

II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Poems,  A.D.  1 784-1 799.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3J-, 
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II.    LATIN. 
An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.     By  John  B. 

Allen,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  (id. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the   same 

Author.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the  same 

Author.     Ill  the  Press. 

Reddenda  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages  for  Unseen 

Translation  for  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.  Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

A^iglice  Reddenda,  or  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and 

Greek,  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the 

use  of  Passmen  and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2&.  6d. 

First  Latin  Reader.      By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Second  Latin  Reader.     In  Preparation. 
Caesar.   The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    With 

Notes  and  Maps.     By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.    The    Gallic   War.     Third   Edition.      Extra   fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Part  II.   The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  dd. 

The  Civil  War.     Book  I.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descrip- 
tive passages.  With  Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  In  three 
Parts.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd.  Each 
Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6 J. 

Part  I.       Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Part  II.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.     The   De  Amicitia   and  De   Senectute. 

With  Notes  byW.  Heslop,  M.A.     In  the  Press. 
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Cicero.     Selected  Letters   (for   Schools).     With 

Notes.  By  the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Cicero.    Select  Orations  (for  Schools).     In  Ver- 

rem  I.  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.  Pro  Archia.  Philippica  IX. 
With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  2s.  (>d. 

Cornelius   Nepos.       With    Notes.       By    Oscar 

Browning,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).      With    Notes 

and  Maps.  By  H.  Lee-Wamer,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  In  Parts, 
limp,  each  is.  dd. 

Part  I.      The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.     Books  V-VII,      With  Introduction  and 

Notes.     By  A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  dd. 

Ovid.     Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.   With 

Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar. 
By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap,  Svo.  cloth, 
5s.  6cf. 

Pliny.     Selected  Letters   (for   Schools).     With 

Notes.  By  the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.     Iterum  recognovit, 

apparatum  criticum   prolegomena   appendices   addidit,   Robinson 
Ellis,  A.M.     1S7S.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

A    Commentary   on    Catullus.       By    Robinson 

Ellis,  M.A.     1876.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i6s. 

CattUli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum 

recognitionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cicero    de    Oratore.     With     Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College, 
Manchester. 

Book  I.  1879.  Svo.  cloth,  65.         Book  II.  iSSi.  Svo.  cloth,  5^. 
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Cicero  s  Philippic  Orations.     With  Notes.      By 

J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1879.     8vo.  cloth,  los.  6c?. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  With  Enghsh  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     1881.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i8s. 

Cicero.     Select  Letters.     Text.     By  the   same 

Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Cicero  pro   Cluentio.     With    Introduction    and 

Notes.  By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  dd. 

Horace.      With    a    Commentary.      Vokime    I. 

The  Odes,  Carmen  Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wick- 
ham,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Wellington  College.  Second  Edition. 
1877.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Horace.     A   reprint    of  the    above,   in    a    size 

suitable  for  the  use  of  Schools.     E.xtra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

Livy,  Book   I.     With  Introduction,   Historical 

Examination,  and  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition.  1881.  Svo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Ovid.      P.    Ovidii   Nasonis   Ibis.      Ex    Novis 

Codicibus  Edidit.  Scholia  Vetera  Commentarium  cum  Prolego- 
menis  Appendice  Indice  addidit,  R.  Ellis,  A.M.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  I  OS.  6c?. 

Persius.       The   Satires.      With   a   Translation 

and  Commentary.  By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry 
Nettle.ship,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1874.     Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6c?. 

Plautus.      The  Tri^tummus.     With   Notes  and 

Introductions.  Intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools. 
By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  y. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  L. 

Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Two  vols, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6c?. 
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Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.     By 

North  Pirider,  M.A.     1869.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

F7'agments    and    Specimens    of   Early    Latin. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  1874.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 8s. 

Tacitus.      The  Annals.      Books   I-VI,     With 

Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.  By  H.  Furneaux,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College.     In  the  Press. 

Vergil:    Suggestions    Introductory  to   a   Study 

of  the  Aeneid.     By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.     8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil ;  with  an  Essay  on  the 

Poems  of  Vergil,  in  connection  with  his  Life  and  Times.  By 
H.  Nettleship,  M.A.     8vo.  sewed,  2s. 

The  Roman  Satura :  its  original  form  in  con- 
nection with  its  literary  development.  By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A. 
8vo.  sewed,  is. 

A     Manual    of    Comparative    Philology.      By 

T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College. 
Third  Edition.     1882.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The    Roinan    Poets    of    the    Augustan    Age. 

Virgil.  By  William  Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition.  1883.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  9J-. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.    By  the  same 

Author.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1881.  8vo.  cloth, 
14s. 

III.     GREEK. 

A   Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in 

that  Language.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Graecae     Grammaticae    Riidimcnta     in     iisiim 

Scholarum.  Auctore  Carolo  Wordsworth,  D  C.L.  Twentieth 
Edition,  1882.     i2mo.  cloth,  4s. 
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A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell 

and  Scott's  4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Nineteenth 
Edition.  Carefully  Revised  throughout.  1881.  Square  i2mo. 
cloth,  7s.  dd. 

Greek    Verbs,   Irregular   and  Defective;   their 

forms,  meaning,  and  quantity ;  embracing  ail  the  Tenses  used  by 
Greek  writers,  with  references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are 
found.  By  W.  Veitch.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  los.  ^d. 

TheElcmentsof  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) : 

abridged  from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  E.xtra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth.  IS.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Gradttated  Greek  Readers : — 

Eirst  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke, 

M.L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second 
Classical  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Second  Greek  Reader.      By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  (td. 

Third  Greek  Reader.     In  Preparation. 
Fourth    Greek   Reader;    being   Specimens   of 

Greek  Dialects.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  \V.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Fifth    Greek  Reader.      Part    I.      Selections 

from  Greek  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

Part  II.     By  the  same  Editor.     In  Preparation. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry  ; 

being  a  Collection  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets, 
with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  8.  Wright,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6^/. 

A   Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being   a 

collection  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose 
Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright, 
M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 
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Aeschylus.      Prometheus   Bound  {for  Schools). 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
New  College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Aeschylus.      Agamemnon.     With    Introckiction 

and  Notes  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant  Master  of  Rugby  School.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Aeschylus.    The  Choephoi^oe.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  the  same  Editor.     Preparing. 

Aristophanes.     In    Single    Plays,    edited,   with 

English  Notes,  Introductions,  &c.,  by  W,  W.  Merry,  M.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo. 

The  Clouds,  2s.  The  Achamians,  2s. 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 

Arrian.   Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes. 

By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebes.      Tabula.     With  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Etiripides.     Alcestis  (for  Schools).     By   C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Euripides.     Helena.     Edited  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Critical  Appendix,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.       By 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Herodotus.  Selections  from.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools). 

By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.  Twenty-fourth  Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Book  II,  separately,  is.  6J. 

Homer.      Odyssey,    Books    XIII-XXIV    (for 

Schools).     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

Homer.      Iliad,    Book    I    (for    Schools).       By 

D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 
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Homer.      Iliad,    Books    I-XII    (for   Schools). 

By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     In  the  Press. 

Ho7nei\     Iliad,    Books   VI   and   XXI.     With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
each. 

Lucian.       Vera    Historia    (for    Schools).       By 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Plato.     Selections   (for   Schools).      Edited   with 

Notes  by  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6a'. 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes, 

&c.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp. 

Oedipus  T)Tannus.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     2s. 

Oedipus  Coloneus,         Antigone,  is.  (jd.  each. 

Ajax,         Electra,        Trachiniae,        Philoctetes,  is.  each. 

Sophocles.     Oedipus  Rex:   Dindorf's  Text,  with 

Notes  by  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp, 
is.  dd. 

Theocritus   (for    Schools).      With    Notes.      By 

PL  Kynaston,  M.A.  (late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham 
College.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Xenophon.    Easy  Selectio7is  (for  Junior  Classes). 

With  a  Vocabulary.  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L., 
and  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth, 
3s.  dd. 

Xenophon.    6>/^(f^'/^i^^  (for  Schools).   With  Notes 

and  Maps.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford 
School.     Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  (id. 

Xenophon.     Anabasis,  Book  II.     With    Notes 

and  Map.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Xenophon.      Cyropacdia,     Books     IV    and    V. 

With  Litroduction  and  Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Just  ready. 
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Aristotle s  Politics.     By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Aristotelian  Studies.     I.   On  the  Structure  of 

the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By.  J.  C.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  1879.  Medium  Svo. 
stiff,  5s. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.     The  Orations  of 

Demosthenes  and  ^flschines  on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory 
Essays  and  Notes.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox, 
M.A.     1872.  Svo.  cloth,  I2S. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with 

English  Notes,  Appendices,  etc.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the 
late  James  Riddell,  M.A.     1876.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Homer.     Iliad.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Pre- 
paring. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.    By  D.  B. 

Monro,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Oriel  College.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
lOi.  6c/. 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     With 

English  Notes  and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols. 

Vol.  I.      Oedipus   Tyrannus.      Oedipus  Coloneus.      Antigone. 
Second  Edition.     1879.  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

Vol.  II.  Ajax.    Electra.    Trachiniae.     Philoctetes.     Fragments. 
iSSi.  Svo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Sophocles.     The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.     By 

the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

A    Manual  of  Greek   Historical  Inscriptio7is. 

By  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  los,  6<f. 
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IV.   FRENCH. 

An    Etymological    Dictionary   of   the    French 

Language,  with  a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology. 
By  A.  Brachet.  Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6(f. 

Brachef s  Historical  Grammar  of  the   French 

Language.  Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 
P'ourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  Primmer  of  French  Literature.     By  George 

Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

A    Short  History  of  French  Literature.      By 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  los.  dd. 

Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to 

Hugo.  Selected  and  arranged  by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^s. 

Corneilles  Horace.     Edited  with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  George  Saintsbury.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  dd. 
French  Classics,  Edited  by  GUST  AVE  MAS  SOW,  B.A. 

Coimeilles   Cinna,  and  Molieres   Les   Femmes 

Savantes.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth, 
25.  dd. 

Racijies  Andromaque,  and  Corneilles  Le  Men- 

teur.  With  Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Molieres  Les  Fourberies   de   Scapin,  and  Ra- 

erne's  Athalie.  With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  2s.  6rf. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame 

de  Scvigne  and  her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially 
for  Girls'  Schools.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Voyap^e  autotcr  de  ma   Chanibre,  by  Xavier  de 

Mnistre;  Ourika,  by  Madame  de  Duras;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by 
Fievce;  Les  Jumeaux  de  I'Hotel  Corneille,  by  Edmond  About; 
Mesaventures  d'un  Ecolier,  by  Rodolphe  Tdpffer,  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  2s.  (yd. 
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Regnard's  Le  Jouettr  and  Brtceys  and  Pala- 

prafs  Le  Grondeur.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6c?. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries ;  as  de- 
scribed in  Extracts  from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  With  English  Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6c?. 


V.    GERMAN". 

LANGE'S  German  Course.     By  HERMANIT  LANGE, 
Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Manchester : 

The  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduc- 
tion to  German  Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Essentials  of  German  Grammar.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6c?. 

The  German  Manual ;   a  German    Grammar, 

a  Reading  Book,  and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.     Svo. 
cloth,  7s.  6c?. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     Svo. 

cloth,  3s.  6c?. 

This  '  Grammar '  is  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  contained  in 
«  The  German  Manual,'  and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Students  who  wish  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  German  Grammar  chiefly  for  the 
piirpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books. 

Gemnan  Composition ;  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German. 
Svo.  cloth,  4.f.  6(/. 


Lessinp-'s   Laokoon.     With   Introduction,   Ene- 

lish  Notes,  etc.     By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama.  By  Schiller.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  E.  Massie,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  5s.         . 
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Also,  Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc,  Professor 
in  King's  College,  London : 

Goethe  s  Egniont.     With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c. 

Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Schiller  s  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller; 

an  historical  and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete 
Commentary.     Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6c?. 

Lessings  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     A  Comedy. 

With  a  Life  of  Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary, 
&c.     Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6<f. 

Schiller  s  Historische  Skizzen ;   Egmonts  Leben 

und  Tod,  and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.    Second  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2i-.  6a?. 

Goethe  s  Iphigenie  auf  Taitris.    A  Drama.  With 

a  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Afodern  German  Reader.    A  Graduated  Collec- 
tion of  Prose  Extracts  from  Modern  German  writers  : — 
Part  I.     With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  com- 
plete Vocabulary.   Third  Edition.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd. 

Parts  II  and  III  in  Preparation. 

Lessing  s  Nathan  der   Weisc.     With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  etc.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6J. 

In  Preparation. 

Becker  s  {K.  F)  Finedrich  der  Grosse. 

Schiller  s  Maria  Stuart.     With   Notes,  Intro- 
duction, &c. 

Schiller  s  Jimgfrau  von  Or  leasts.     With  Notes, 

Introduction,  &c. 

Selections    from    the    Poems    of    Schiller   and 

Goethe. 
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VI.    MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

FigiLres  Made  Easy:   a  first  Arithmetic  Book. 

(Introductory  to  '  The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy, 

together  with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the 
Tables  in  the  same,  with  Answers.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  Is. 

The   Scholars   Arithmetic;    with    Answers   to 

the  Examples.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

The  Scholar s  Algebra.     An  Introductory  work 

on  Algebra.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Book-keeping.    By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the 
Firm  of  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping 
for  the  Society  of  Arts.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

A  Course  of  Lcctiires  on  Ptcre  Geometry.     By 

Henry  J.  Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Aconstics.     By  W.   F.   Donkin,  M.A.,    F.R.S., 

Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford,  1870.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
7s.  6c?. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     By 

J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  \l.  IIS.  6c?. 

An   Elementary    Treatise   on   Electricity.      By 

the  same  Author.  Edited  by  William  Garnett,  M.A.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Statics.    By  G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Indian  Engineering  College, 
Cooper's  Hill.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1879. 
8vo.  cloth,  14s. 
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Uniplmiar  Kinematics   of  Solids   and  Fhiids. 

By  G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6<f. 

A    Treatise   on    the  Kinetic    Theory  of   Gases. 

By  Henry  William  Watson,   M.A.,   formerly  Fellow   of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     1876.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A    Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Geyieralised 

Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of  a  Material  System.     By   H.  W. 
Watson,  M.A.,  and  S.  H.  Burbury,  M.A.     1879.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Geodesy.     By  Colonel  Alexander  Ross  Clarke, 

C.B.,  R.E.     1880.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  dd. 


VII.  PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

A    Ha}idbook   of  Descriptive  Astronomy.     By 

G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition.  1877.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  28s. 

A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.  Observed,  Re- 
duced, and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised, 
condensed,  and  greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
1881.  Svo.  cloth,  2is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.  Williamson, 

Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College, 
London.  A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.  1873.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  8j.  dd. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts 

and  Diagrams.  By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Fourth 
Edition.  1881.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  7*.  6c?. 

Lessons  on  Thermodynamics.     By  R.  E.  Baynes, 

M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Lee's  Reader 
in  Physics.     1878.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6af. 

Forms   of  Animal  Life.       By    G.    Rolleston, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated 
by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of  Dissections.  A  New  Edition  in 
the  Press. 
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Exercises    in    Practical    Chemistry.      Vol.   I. 

Elementary  Exercises.  By  A.  G.  Vemon  Harcourt,  M.A. ;  and 
H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Revised  by  H.  G.  Madan, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis.     Arranged  by 

H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.     Large  4to.  paper  covers,  4s.  dd. 

Crystallography.      By  M.   H.  N.  Story-Maske- 

lyne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford;  and  Deputy  Keeper 
in  the  Department  of  Minerals,  British  Museum.     In  the  Press. 


VIII.  HISTORY. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in   its 

Origin  and  Development.  By  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History.  Library  Edition.  Three  vols,  demy  8vo. 
cloth,  2I.  8s. 

Also  in  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  12s.  each. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  Eng- 

lish  Constitutional  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign 
of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     1881.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  dd. 

A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Translated  by  Resident 
Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence 
of  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.  1875.  6  vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  3Z.  3s. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 

England.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  ()d. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern  His- 
tory. By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
cloth,  12s. 

A  Histoiy  of  France.     With  numerous  Maps, 

Plans,  and  Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  In  Three  Volumes. 
1873-77.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  each  los.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.     Down  to  the  Year  1453. 
Vol.  2.  From  1453-1624. 
Vol.  3.  From  1624-1793. 
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A   History  of   Germany  and  of  the   Empire^ 

down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L., 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A   History  of  British  India.     B)'  S.  J.  Owen, 

M.A.,  Reader  in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his 
Government  of  India.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  formerly 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  1877. 
8vo   cloth,  1/.  4s. 

A  SeiectioTi  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K.G.     By  the  same  Editor.     1880.  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

A  History  of  the    United  States   of  America. 

By  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.     In  the  Press. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the 

Romans  to  the  present  time,  b.c.  146  to  a.d.  1S64.  By  George 
Finlay,  LL.D.  A  new  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part 
re-written,  with  considerable  additions,  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.     1877.     7  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  3Z.  10s. 

A  Mafiual  of  Ancient  History.     By  George 

Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  14s. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A,, 

formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Italy  and  her  Invaders,  a.d.   376-476.      By  T. 

Hodgkin,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  Illustrated  with 
Plates  and  Maps.     2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  12s. 

IX.  LAW. 

The  Elements  of  yurisprndence.     By  Thomas 

Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6af. 
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The  InstitiUes  of  yttstinian,  edited  as  a  recen- 
sion of  the  Institutes  of  Gains.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second 
Edition,  1881.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.     By 

T.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and 
C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Svo. 
cloth,  14s. 

Also  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows  : — 

Part  I.      Introductory  Titles.     2s.  dd. 

Part  II.    Family  Law.     is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     2s.  6(f.  -- 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  1).     3.1.  dd. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).     4s.  dd. 

Imperatoris    histiniani     Institittiomun     Libri 

Quattuor ;  with  Introductions,  Commentary,  Excursus  and  Trans- 
lation. By  J.  B.  Moyle,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
Svo.  cloth,  2i.f. 

Gaii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Coninienta7^ii 

Quahior ;  or.  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Trans- 
lation and  Commentary  by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  1875.  Svo. 
cloth,  1 8s. 

An  Introduction   to   the  Principles  of  Morals 

and  Legislation .     By  Jeremy  Bentham.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  dd. 

Elements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to 

Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A., 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition, 
with  Supplement.  1874.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  dd.  Supplement 
separately,  2s. 

Alberici  Gentilis,  LCD.,  I.C.   Professoris    Re- 

gii,  De  lure  Belli  Libri  Tres.  Edidit  Thomas  Erskine  Holland 
LCD.,  luris  Gentium  Professor  Chicheleianus,  Coll.  Omn.  Anim. 
Socius.  necnon  in  Univ.  Perusin.  luris  Professor  Honorarius.  1877. 
Small  4to.  half  morocco,  21s. 

International  Law.     By  William  Edward  Hall, 

M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 
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All  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of 

Real  Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  E.  Digby, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  1876. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6c?. 

Prificiples   of  the  English   Law   of  Contract, 

and  of  Agency  in  its  Relation  to  Contract.  By  Sir  William  R. 
Anson,  Bart.,  D.  C.L.,  Warden  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  los.  dd. 


X.     MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon.  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.     1878.     8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

Locke  s  Co7iduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  2s.  » 

Selections  from,  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction 

and  Notes.  For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By 
Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  7s.  6c?.     (^See  also  p.  13.) 

The   Elements    of  Deductive    Logic,    designed 
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